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A'BSTR.ACT ' ^ 

This "study constitutes a comiaanity college action 
program for org ani'zational development in which a modified Delphi 
procedure was used, to gain group . conseisas. The. study has three foci: 

(1) devising and implementing an action prograni ani process for. ise 
with the target population^ counselors ancl academic faculty to create 
awareness of the need to change in order to br^aK down artificial 
separa'^tion between these two- groups of educational professionals and 
to focus .attention oil the commonality of their per:;eptions and goals; 

(2) exploring the levels and dimensions of consensus reached in the 
t"Ot-al targets population and in the tow subgroupsr after participation 
in a consensus gathering exercilse; and' (3) ~ developi ng" ar - — 
impleiaentation' plan at the -conclusion of the .^tudy tD prepare the way 
for positive change and synthesis of counseling an3 instructional 
services- • (Author) / • 
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r ■ ■ ABSTRACT ' 

. . ITiis stuc3y was conducted to attenr LrtiMcial 
" separation between coimnuni-^ty college couii. . jadeir.ic faculty 

through a cross-campus action program designed to 2>ecure total involve- 
ment of both these target groups and to focus atten^^ion on the coimr.on- 



'ality of thei-r 'perceptions and goals J^- The . action pWgram in the study , 
culminated in the- develdpm&nt. of an implementation pla^to synthesize • 
. V- coiiriseling .and .instructional sei'vices in a holistic approp.ch^ to' the 

teaching-learning process^. ' ' ■ ■ ' ; 

r' ' ■ »■ This study constitutes a community college action program' for 
./organizatiphal developiiient in which k modified Delphi procedure was,, 
use(i to ;gal'n^•group consensus. Tlie study has . three focuses , 
■ " ... ' *1;-; Devising and implementing an;. acta '^n .program and 'process to- 
de^velop in the target population,' coimselors. :and academic -'fac^ulty , on 
'awareness' of the toeed tp. changis . to breaK down artificial separation 
between these two^ groups of -educational professionals and to f,Ocus . 
attentiorT on the commonality of their perceptions and goals; 

■ 2. Exploring the levels and dimensions, of consens^us- reached • 
*. "•• in the total target- population an'd' in the. 1/WO sub--groups, after parti- 
cipation in a consensus gathering exercise; and . ' '. • 

'^^ ■ V 3. Developing an implementation" plan at the -conclusion' oi* the 

■ - . • • /■ . ■ ' " ■ ' - -"^ 

• , • , . : -i . ■ ■ : . \ , ■ - ■ 

■ study to prepare the way for positive change and s;}^.thesis; of counseling 
' /and /instructional services. -. ,' • >'" 

V ^ ■." Tlie- major research- questions In the study re.l ate to. that portion 

'■ . ' • . ' ■ ' • . ■■ . , ... ' - 

. of the actiiion program m v/hich a mo difiisd /Delphi procedure >ras employed* 



to .gather consensus' in the target population and to focus attention on 
the commonality of the perceptions and goals of the two target groups. 
Ilius , the. Delphi probe was a component of a plannea action pi^ocess to 
• achieve within the total target population awareness of an issue and a 
need for change. 

The action team, or task force apnroach was u:j<, , a::3ure 
involvement of a representative cross-campus panel of experts in an on- 
going group process of problem identification, definition, and analysTs. 
Outputs of; this cross-campus panel of experts include a continuity 
problem analysis matrix, which ■ illu'strates the problem as conceptualized 
by the action team (less than optimun" cooperative'interactioh between 
counselors and faculty in the educa"^ional process) , probable causes of^ 
the problem, and possible solutions which treat one or^ more of the ' 
problem causes. From this continui^ty matrix, the. content of the first 
Delphi questionnaire was generated. • . 

Analysis of data collected in the Delphi exercise .reveals a very 
high relationship between the rankings of. the" two sub-groups on problen 
causal statements and a* high relationship between their rankings on 
solution statements. Thus, the data reveal little e.yidence to ■ indic'ate 
existence"of a "student, services 'perspective" that; difi^ers significantly 
from an academic perspective."^ Iri- fapt., the .evidence sfeens to suggest " 

- that .diTferences' of -opinion, within, the two target groups r:a7 well.be as 
not.able as differences between the target groups. ■ . . 

Finallyj-^ the conclusion of the Delphi exercise , the'action 
team identified activities to reduce or elir^inate the .prioritized causes 

- , - l.y . ' ...» 

of the problem and participated in group modeling procedure, to ^develop a 
■ proposed plan to implement the. prioritized soliitiorTs* The. results of 



the action program and' process for solving the organizational prohleni ^ 
vere disseiirLnated to the target •popula'^.ion' and to eilvl clientele groups 
of the. system.' . V 

I The broad recoirunendation emanating from this studj^ is that com- 
.. mionityi" colleges continue to strive toward the ideal of full' utilization 



arid development of ai/ human resouiv^ A nore specif xc ■ re.commendation . 

is that the colleges strive tow-a. '"^ j7ement of organizational 

, , . , ■ ' X ' ■ ■ , , . - ■ ■ 

practices and individual /conditions to icijilitate optimum cooperative 
interaction between academic .faculty, and counselor's in the teaching- 
learning process-. . The expected putcome of such optimum interaction . . 
between 'these two groups of educational professionals . is' the maximizing 
of both staff' and student development • and drganiijational impact on 
society. ; ■ 



■ ' . ■ Chapter 1 ' 

' ' . " ' •■ 

BACKGROUND AND STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

INTRODUCTION 

. Un fort iin ate l.y • :hism between doiinseiin: :4id 

dvisement and instru. . . ... jj. s tall's exists .iri rinany -coinmunily colleges .^-- 

^J-^^ii^.^^l5^^_^.^ These authors believe that this schism, 

may; be explained, at least in part, by the fact thaf student 'pe,rsonnel 
services .ai^rivedjate "on the higher education scene and that many ' ' 

• faculty members have little .understanding of or regard for such ser- 
vices. As ^ result, these authors observe t^at guidance ;and counseling^' 
•personnel -have tended, in, .turn, to reject, on an irrational' bai^is, con- 
striictive criticism f re;.-: their acadeir.ic colleagues. In surijcr- -.f this 
contention, they cite a study \by Kiilo^all ,1960) in vhich'fcur . public 
community colleger 1:: ._aated that '62 percent '^of faculty ' menbe: -e • 

critical of the student sen/ices. program and considered it to I j the 

•weakest area in .their institutions. Richardson and Blocker (I968) con- 
sid^r. it essential "that educational professionals make a concerted 
effort toward ident\:ying those cheracteriitics whicn promote conflict 
between counselors and academic " faculty ::_.-l inhibit the quality of 
r-sponse by st:de-!r -ices practitioner:- ^Ihey challenge c - v coun- 

.s^lors and facility - q ek ways to unite in purpose and .to synthesize 
services for whole .s' 'Lent development. 

• . •■ This study is an outgrowth of this challenge and constitutes an 

; . • • ^ ^ ^ 1 ■ / ' : ^ - ■ V • 



action progrsin designed "to- resolve a prolVleijiSIs^ituatr-on ' t ar^pj^ared to 
be limiting vh ole -he art ed"*- cooperation and . p/osi^tiyevl^^ 
St. .Petersburg Junior College counselors a|d acaderr.ic faculty/in ^eir 
shared responsibility for'".whole student development. ,'• 

As is frequently the case in , an o:jg&nization, with growth conies 
diversification and development of areas of specialization./ As special 
ization continues and. time passes , separatic^^n. between partjs of 'the' ^. 
organization is heightened and at+^- ,uii> , feelings of "dxstaiice" develop 
Attitudes . of distrust form and lines of commimication clog. Th'e righ-t -^ 
hand may not know what 'the left 'is (doing nor appear to. care., In an 



atmosphere and environment, like this,, an organization soon is dismayed 
to find the effectiveness: of so"ie of its ■ST'T^ialty areas declining and 
the subsequent a'chieveme: o: n* organizational goals impaired, fhi 
study ..rep resents a^i e'ffor^. de-:. with just this sort:'- of er.erging 
problem at St 1- Petersburg .^..:_or :,:jllege , ^at aitime when lir.ited, resr -.ur 
'ces necessitate* even jnore rin:' .'-^ analysis- of organ izatic.iial efficien 
and effectiveness and ava^:^:'^•■^■■^: J! clientele .needs. 



BAG? jLiD OF -THE PROBLEM AND'^ 
SIC- :PTr-AIJCE OF. THE STUDY 



St. Petersburg Jui. , ''ollege'' (S.P,J-.C.. ) was. four.-: "■ in 1927 
and has the distinction c L.m. one . of the first two juni: - colleges 
in ih^. state, of: Florida. -"'I rowth of the college durin._: the late 

fifties riecessitated expansion c: facilities,,, staff , - and servi'ces. . 

This growth" mushroomed in the :• les and to .-^me extent ^iav have 
diverted attentio'h from lonr institutional goal setting and plan- 

ning. Now, as growth-is le-. i.. off, the college is devoting primary 
attention to. the developmen*! -njidelines for lo.ng-range planning ;that 



vrill intlur'.e a' progripjn -or goal-oriented peri^pec oive . and a huna.a^3t.i■c 
nl^.nageInent philosophy. The president, in a recent jn^^ssage to the- fac- " 
ulty.^ noted that S.P* J. C. , ■ like other community jiinior" colleges , is 
faced with a new breed of student and must • develop a flexible and respon- 
sive vehicre for. education to meet the ^eeds of these' students. He 
challenged all to join, in the. effort to devise such a vehicle'""to bene- 
fit/our students, our community, oar state, our nation, 'and our world" 
(Bennett, 197^). • " " ' T"^"^^ — '~~ — ' ~ 

Demographic information reveals that this new type of St. 
Petel^sbur^^^^ studen'u is , chronologically \older (median . < 

^ge_26Xy_jt^^ BXid more' aggressive within the system. * Fifty- one^. 

percent Qf/ these' -students are women. Presently , only slightly more 
than 50^pef-cent of t he's e students are enrolling- at- S.PW.G.- immediately 
after completing high school.. Approximately 'il5 percent e\ect to. attend 
only part-time. These students are adults', both biologically and leg- 
ally, and (l^ommujiity college personnel- need to view them as aduJ.ts. 
Unfortunately,, the academic lo6k-step' all t~oo often denies them political 
and emotional mati^rity as;Vell as admission to academic 'maturity .' In' an 

April 15, 19Tl\, address , at Chicago to 'a joint meeting of L-ational Assoc- 

■ -. \^ ' ■ ■■ ^ .■ ' ' ' ■ ' . 

.iation of ^ Student Personnel Administrators^, National Association of 

-Women. Deans , Administrators, and Counselors, and American College Pers.on- 

nel Association, I^rank Newman, Director of University Relations . at 

■ ' " ' ■ _ . - ^j- ' . . ■ .. 

Stanford University, Stanford, California, and chairman of . the Health, 

• ■ ' . ' ' ' .•.'«■ ^ ' . 
Education and Welfare Department ' s- Second Task Eorce on Higher Education, 

observed that thei changeos occurring in higher education are not meeting 

the'needo- of this new type of student. He^;suggested that each infetitu-' 
; . . " ■ , ■ ■ ' ^ . ; « ' ^ ' 
tion should be accountable not only for the cost of educational. programs 



.but for the effectiveness of these ' prograins' in me.evn'f^ the objec^a ves of 
;'their particular clientele. He- further'' stated that, while colleges ' 
.should be competing to serve their par^:.icuiar ' clientele , instead they 
frequently become involv:?d in bureaucratic political competition among 
themselves. This applied research j)'roJect constituted an action progra.^ 
to diminish such intrp-institutiondl political competition at, St. 
Petersburg Junior College. • , ' - ] • , • 



. As IS frequently the case in an organizational structure, two 
dichotomies of service and pyramids of power have developed at St. 

. Petersburg Junior College. The academic affairs pyramid has arisen; 
the student affairs pyramid has climbed to comparable heights. This 
artificial separation has led to competitiveness between these ^pxecutiv^ 
areas, and, ngt fs.urprisingly , an attitude of > distrust has developed. .. 
Upon occasion., instructors have been critical of counselors''^ advice'' in 
academic planning for students;' :o^anselors, in turn, have Questioned" 
instructors ' competence in assisting students in problem situations. 
Each area has g^aarded its.,. space al.ocation from '^'invasion" . by the ot,her: 
each has. adroi::ly articulated its views, as "tc the cent rality....o.f Its ■ ■ 
service"in the institut^ion . This study focused on devising an action 

' program to brea^: down the ai^tificial and limiting, separation between 
these tvo^ groups of educational professional^. .A >ni,ajor objective of ths 
study was to focus the attention of the target groups, counselors and 
faculty, on the commonality of their goals, as opposed to their differ- 

:- ences, prepajiatrry to their • joining forces to dev'elop an"ir.pler.entation 
plan to synthe: " ze their' ser^dces in ' a holistic ar)t)roach to the • - 
te aching- le ami::: g process. 

. 0''Banic.r., Thurston, and" Gulden (1972) see.the community j.umior 
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college., at a critical crossroads in history . ' Tney - ask:- . • can the 
junior college pro-'/ide the climate -and the. encouri=u;e:nent for individual ^ 
students to feel more, keenly, experience more deeply, live ricre fu^^^y 
to encounter a fuller r^iiige of the ir^ human potential?" (p. .199) Cer- 
tainly this lofty goal is not attainable if counselor-educators and 
instructor-educators are pursuing their separa.te • paths with on"^^' ♦ ''^^ 
{Hontial thought of the ' ^-^tal growth mid developificnt of the studenjb a3_. . 
- j.eir eventud destination. . . ' 

Blocker and Richardson '('1968") a-dinonish educators in the two-year 
college not to draw an unnatural ' dist_nctio;i between thp^se^ who teach and 
^ /ios^-vho provi:ie couriseal^^and^guiA^C - • J^-/ recornend establishment of 
a single:, organisation which:^ prova.des ■ mutually advantageous^ relati^on-. 
ship-f-or both instruction and student :;ervices, but they alert educators 
to expect- attitudiral resistance to 'iiis needed prevision in adiriinistr^a- 
tive structure and function- ^T'^'"^ 'v- . , • 

.Cohen (1969) states that the focus of education- is_3h^ from 
instruction to learning what is known bout causing behavioral/change 
is. gradually being put to. use;. .He believes that counselors nust assume 
appropriate responsih±lity, with instructors for student 'learning - - 
predictable, measurable, and definable. Matson (1968) underscores the 
importance of this shared responsibility- even if it requires almost com- 
plete ..redesigning of the structure or framework and even the content or 
practices of student personnel Work. Thus , .counselors are challenged to 
Step out of their trac^itlonal r<>le as dispensers of a. series,, .of services 
ard to join ~"orces with "heir academic colleagues in an action program 
for shaping I :>rces rather than reacting to th^m. Similarly, faculty 
members- are challenged t move av/ay Tr their limited and .lirr.lting role 



as dis-oensers" of subject inatter information and to .ioin force?? wit?i 
their counselor colleagues in the mutual iiTidertaking of "cauf^ing learn- 
ing'\ and whole student development. Nevitt S'anford (1967) rrjzes that 
the time has come for us to control our zeal for imparting kn-. 'o 
•and skills and to concentrate our- <: 1. :'jrtL> vl /elo, inr tho Individ li 

.Uii. i.o.' Thus, it is incumbent uiDon educational lorofeG .^■ior.sils to pro- 

' '. \ ' ' ^ ^ • • ■ 

.Jvr_lle„a_J.e^rni^g— eM'nia^^--dn; Vh development of pjt-rntial and " 

ilfillir.ent can take place ( Grant » 1972 ) > - 

Tarcher (196T) reminds .us that changing tiir.es call for new 

ocial- gaals, -neyr values .and assumptions, and new institutional arrange- 

' • ■( • ' ('■■.' >s 

" :*nt3 that . will allcw us to complete qur ongoing struggle, ag'3.inst scar- 

• Ity and- to-r.ove beyond production to the development of h^^ian /potenti- 
alities. As our. society rapidly changes, -old education^' nodeis are 
"becoming obsolete. Thus » in . an attempt to keep-pace^ with a rapidly 
changing society and/'ah' increasingly -diverse clientele 5^ the comm.unity . 
college is striving fbr ^ educational ^/inovation and changed Not surpris- 
i^gly > ill-defined sud poorly evaluated instructional,- objectives and 

ir^effective student services programs . gradually are being rhsEsed out, 

p • ' • ' " 

and new approaches and new goals are. bein^ sought.. More and more-, 
student services practitioners* an'd their acadedic colleagues are. experi- 
menting with practices .that" are exceptional. *Many ..cf these innovative 

practices- and processes illustrate that the focus in- education is shift- 

■ Wk ■ . ■ ■ - ■ 

\rag -from teaching to 'learning and. recognize that ^the teacher and the 

leiaraer are engaged in a "cooperative process dn vfech there is r:.n act:ve 
interchan^-'Of in^ellectual- stimijLlation , Irr.^ledge, and affective rela- 
tionships"' (Blb<^:er and .Richar i3on; 19o8. p. 15) * "-ithin viis contez"*:, 
-loth the counselor-feduca-tor and the instructor-educator are conv-'^rne-d 



vith th'e whole r^tudent ..as a renotor , f emulator and evaluator. To--'' 
■gather they share' the" rerno^ - to ijelp the> stud- identify 

solve problems and' rea^se. > M o light of ! laiderstand- 

ings. Together they, share the responoibility to defiae instructional 
and student development programs to provide, a process education to 
prepare students to sui^tve-iTi-'*Bjrninde fined future. Together they 
must serve the student holistically. ' ■ , ' 

Tlie jrriajor focus of this study was on the development of . an 
action program to resolve a problem situation that i appeared to be limit 
ing .whole-hearted cooperation and. positive' interaction among S.P^J.C. 
counsej-ors and inr^tructors in their shared- responsibility for whole 
/student development. Since this, limitation was viewed as diminishing 
the effectiveness of both counselors- and instructors, m tiie.ir coopera-- 
tive interaction with students^', the artificial--separati on between, these 
two. target grpups.- and the social distance this .engenders were seen as 
undesirabie.7 ;, . . . *" ' - ' 

Recently compiled institutional sta-tistics cited dri^ the St. 
Petersburg Junior College Planning ^System: Guidelines for. Planning ' 
Fiscal Year 19T5-T6 (June, 197^) show that mo.re than TO percent of the 
S.P.J.G. student population enrolled during the 1973-7^* academic year 

. . ^ ■ , :\^^ Q-: • ^ ' 

had. nc formal academic advisor,, since they, were Enrolled in university 

'parallel programs and .were meeting standard general e,.iuGation' require- 

, ' . ' ' ' ' ^ ' ' ' ■. 

/ ' ■ • .-^ - . - .. ■ . ■ * 

mehts. Only the students enrolled in' '^terminal" occupational programs^ 

leading to the associate in science . degree 'or. to a certificate were 

required to seek academic guidance from their department chairmen or. 

from other- deiSignated departmental advisors. Fortunately ^ because of 

the sensitivity^ and professionalism' of the departTien^ c.iainr.en and the 



academic faculty, there appeared -to '.be no lack of concern for these 
'university parallel students. Nohe the .less, administratively, there 

was a strong: need to" 'define accountabilities" to insure bptirr/am coordina,-' " 

• •■ ' ' ' • ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

tion of effort. 'Phis need is further ai^^ceatuated by the State Board of 

. ■ . ". * 

Education regulations requiring the follow-up evaluation of all students 

in terms of their success in effectuating their, career objectives. ■ 

- Since- these follow-up studies also lead to implications affectiiog both 

■ curriculu:.^ and instructional methodology , it is especially important 

thatc academic faculty , gs well as counselors, have responsibility in" 

academic advising and_ career counseling.^'- ^ . 

. Additional evidence^' of tTie~ limittng-se^paration between coun- 

. selors" and' academic- facu^lty surfaced in the results of a,, recent ^local; / 

•survey. (August , 197^^ ). C9nduct€(i at the St..' Petersburg Cai:irus of S.P.J.C. 

Among othrr things, this survey of facia ty perceptionW of existing 

student ccunsellng needs and -services showed considerable'* faculty apathy - 

and disinter^slr^rh-^^ services. . Only a third of the' faculty 

returned the'Sur^/ey, even .though repeated requests for ret-JLrn were r.ade. 

The surver further revealed that part of the .-problem' q^^^^jrel^ of 

. knowledge about .these counseling services. As communicatoz^s , student 

services practitioners apparently, are not winning any a,cco*lades ! Th?^' 

message car.e through loud and clear as' a sui'^^irsing, dumber of i^e ^i^acijlty 

attached notes to." the survfey commenting in essence: "I don't know enou^rh-- 

about what counselors are. doing or-. are s^upppsed to do ta"r:eaningfully *^ 

respond .to- the survey."-- Such/responses certainly did not' sugges^that 

Ifhe^ counseling serviced presently being rendered, "are eithe'V well knc^^Ti . 

6r cQnsidered indi~ensable. to the majority of th*e instructional -staf^f^ ' 



■A 

^ sidered indi~ensable. to the ma.ioritv nf 
\yet ^among t:ie Trimai-r objectives oJ^th-e comTs^^i'n^arld s.dvd"sement - 



'"pr6-*grjp. re a specially appointe'J coiLnselor tur.'^, ' 

■Force (October , '197IO vere the following objectives^^invoivinr:^ inter-- • • 

action with faculty - arid adjninis-traticn : ' ' ' 

• ■ - 1 " . . V, ■ _ . ' . • ' • 

1. Professional counselors will' serve as resource persons 

to the faculty and- adiriini strati ve clientele. . . 

2. Professional counselors-' v/i.ll serve as facilitators in 
matters concerning students, faculty, and administration. 

3. Professional counselors will serve as resource , persons in 

curriculum' matters . y' • < • 

■ . ■ ' . . x . ,1 

h. . Professional counselors vill articulate vith instructional 
progi'-ams and administration (pi 2) . ■ ' " ' 

•,Cf the sixty-two faculty memhers responding to the survey, about 

~^ ■ ■ . ' » 

37, percent expressed at least some interest, in assurrdng" a greater role 



themselves' in- the. counseling and advisement' function "other than that 
. \ relating, to iTicr^ present (teachi^igO'-j (Thirteen, percent indicated' 

. "Vefinite.anterest ; twenty-four percent expressed ^ofTdl-tLonal interest.): 
Tl^e purpose of the survey was to gather relevant data to reapprais'^e "the 
counseling and advisement program- and tc prioritize services on the 
basis of .perceived clientele needs in an environment, characterized by 



limii^ed resources . Yet .Without open, "sharing, multidirefctionary sp.on- 
taneo\^s 'communication Between the instructional staff and student, ser- 
vices staff, it did not appear likely that significant ■ and effective . 
reorganization -pf' either program would occur.' Acpordingly, it became 
- ih'fcreasingly impor-^ant to devise- strategies to develop suc?i open communi- 
cation an^i cooperative, planning and to break down artificial separation." 

•and attendant" "distance" bet^/een tliese- two' -grouns • o<r educational nrofes- 

•V. i.y : . - " " ■ • ''■'^ " ' • z*- " 

silonals. In order ' to effectively meet the needs of tht^whole student,-^ 
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it was important, then, 'to center attention- on this in^tit\n'i-onal -feivrUSt' 
and to recognize that • studont'^ development is a total institutional, goal , 
not a, fragmented departmental responsibility.. As is ^stipuiNiced in^the 
St. Petersburg Junior College Planning Bystemt Guidelines' for . Planning . 
Fiscal Y6ar 19T5-'t6 (.June , 197^, p. TK- "the Interrelatedness of processes 
•pi'ograms ," and. perspectives", as well as the operational goals of the 
"college call for a humanistic management philosophy." 

Thi's Major Applied Research ' Project (M.R.r . ) aided the- college 
in moving toward .participato.ry decision-making, as academic faculty' and 
counselors joined in ari' action program in group cohsen^ius - awareness :and 

• , ; :■ ' ' . . v^'; • ' . ' . 

group problem solving. .. An p.dditional -by-product of this group cpnsensiis,\ 

' • - ■ ' ■ , ■ ^ ' ■ ." ' ' 

.an'd problem' s.olving process was that of ^ staff development, for hman 
resources are .the most valuable ^.s well as the most , expensive aspect of 

an organization. Careful management of those resources is bot]i ne^cessaty 

. " \ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 'V ■ . 

and desirable, and^ as the St Petersburg" Junior College .Final Report 'b'f> 
» • , ■ ' '. , 

Uhe -President ' s Gpmmittee .to' Develop ' Guidelines to Eli'mina'e, the-Possi'^ ^ 

'bility of Discrimination Against Women stipulated .{April-, 197^ ) • 

. VHieji.- the organization is also an institution of society • an- . • 
additional dimensfion of accoun^tability for the public rust becomes 
apparent'. It may. be said that full utilization of hur.an resources 
is a r.esponsibility of the college not only to- the organization 
itself but also to the society. , which it serves (p. l). . • " c ^ - 

'^j: " ^ ' ■ _ ■ ^ . r ' ' ■ ' . 

^ " As -funding for public community colleges becomes 'ncre- limited 
each year, an even greater., responsibility is. -placed uDon institutions ■ to . 

^ - ■ , . r " ■ ' ■. 

■justify thelji' programs as well as to- account 'for theit .utilization of ' . 
'financial resources. Higher education is moving swi'ftly tcvax^d-a, 
systems ;^pproach to program management in. an effoi-^ to' justify progra:?.s ,^ 
and funding. yith^l9T5~76- as the target fiscal^ year for all of Flo.rida's 
institutions of • higher- education to convert -to: the^ systems 'approach , 



S.P.J.C- is busily involTOd in planning -^cr the f'-atllrG^, vi.th its plan 
enbodi^ing a program or goal-ori.ent^l perspective,' rnis"s-ud7 supported ^ 
'this future's planning and ;f odiused' on the inter-relatedness .of the pro- 
■grams, processes , a^^^^ as', veil as on the operational, goals 

' of Instructional services and counseling' services. ' 

•■ ' ' , » • ~ ^ ^ ■' 

Until. persons internalize an' urgency, change 'is not likely' to 
take place. Awareness precedes choice., and choice shouli precede -hange. 
...Thus- the condition of avareness 'becomes a major objective to learning,in " 
general and-Vto orgariizat^^^^ in particular (Hall 1971") . « 

* . ' ■ ' ■,. ^ ' ■ ■ ' " ■ ' ■ ' ' ' ' ' , ' . ■ ' " 

Awareness , buttressed' by ^ feelings of commitment and respcnsibility , leads 

. lo' the action step^. of change^ and to enlightened decision-makifig ar.ohg 

,^ choices. ■ Accordingly--, -the ' act 1013, -'progrka /devised 'in this study served 

_ :as a. j-'ii^st step toward inAitutionaL .change by ' creating esi awareness ' of - 

the need for::Chan.ge in the educational process.' By' focusing attention ■ 

on the extant condition, characterized by artificial 'and limiting ; separa- 

tior^; of academic faculty and counselors, "bhe action;;progra:rv' ^ 

illustrate fd^cad^ Taculty that their ^emergir^g role as community ' 

college. edi;dptoii^ encQ^^^^ serving as dispensers cf * 

subject ^ matter knowledge .and that their return to the,>ainstream of ' 

student "service is actively sought 'md highly valued. , The study also 
^ ^' ,\ ^ ■ * * ^" •. ' - ■ • 

aperved to; chsLllenge, .counselors to particjoate more • vigorously in the' " ■ 

ifistructional process by placing needed emphasis 0n« the appreciations ^ . 

and skills, of learning^ as a I'ifelohg endeavor.* 

' ■'-■^ ■ ' • ** ^ ' ' • • • ■ . 

Results of the study indicated that the/emerging. role of " the ■ ' .■ ' 

'communil^^^^^^ edupator doe^not 'support the ■ artif iciail 3eparat>t:n 

between academic and ;student services, for both pro^>'an a>^eas s^mre a ' 
■ ". -v. • ^ ■ ■ . * •■ ■ . ^.^ , C V ■ 

common ins4iitutional. g6al^ facilitation of learnir^ahd •st^lle'ht /• ' • . ^ 



development-. Through the action program seeking group..consensus avare- 

•ness, the reseai-ch project provided impetus and a's'ehicle instill a 

sehse of unity in the educational process and to foster' a sense of \tr1j3t 

in the .college co^s'tituency . . Jhe pl^an^cf positive interaction among 

faculty, couriselors-5 and students sup-ported • the . institutional goal of 

whole ^student grovth and development and created an awareness of xhe 

need to provide an operational climate which pr. .;^ctes effective co:i:nuni- 

Qation,^e '"icient procedures and high morale. . r '■ • 

' ■ ■•■ 'Of^cer.tral s^ignificance then , is the. study's emphasis ,on the 

partnership approach .to the^teaching- learning process and to student 

development -in the community college setting. Of additional importance,^ 

are recommendations for needed change's in.S.P.-J.C. policies programs , 

■'and procedures , to un'iiy and synthesize the : servicei^ rendered .by ccun- 

<j. ■ ' • •' •■ . ' ■ . . ■ . ■ ] \ - ' ■' , . 

- . _ / ♦ * ' " , ■ " M 's* •■ 

selorr-eduGators and teacher-reducators as they -respond G^ocpe'ratively • and, 

con^stractiyely to student needs. ' . ^ ^ H. " ' ^ ' 

, This major ap^ied research project hsLS significance .and value 

.for other, institutions as well as for S.P.J..C.3 for it fcc'oses attention 

on the holistic approach. to the teaching-learning process. The- study 

also vacc'entuates' the need- for cooperative interaction and j^ommitment of 

all. persons involved on , the educational team, if positive^ change and ' 

organisational development are to., occur. \ . . ' ' 

■ SUT4MAPY . MD STATEI^PT. OF • .' 

■ • Together, counselor-educators, and iudat.ors shar^ the 

.responsibility tp. .assist students • in identlfyiij^ 5■ol^•L:,g problems. 

.. '^**»' ■ • " ♦ \ ' . ' ^ ' 

and reassessing themselves in the light of their- new understandings. 

'Together they share the responsibility to define instructional .and 
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student development programs to provide process education to prepare 

students -to survive in ah uiidefiried future." Together these educational 

■ )• ■ 

professionals must ser^/e stuaents holistieally. 

. The purpose of this studj^ at St. Petersburg Junior College is 
to break dovm ai'-tificial rjeparation betveen coiur.zelors a:ii academic 
faculty through an' action program designed to focus attention on the 
cornnonality of their perceptions and goals, thereby facilitating tiie 
developraent of an implenentatiqn plan to nthesize counseling and 
instructional services in a holistic appro^jh to the educational process 
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ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Comunity college counseling and advisement is^a function 
which i'deally involves the 'total staff of both the instructional and 
counseling ser'v'^ices. •, ■ 

2. Co^jnseling, as it is currently defined and perceived at ^ .• 
S.P.J.C, is a specific task done by specific staff xneinbers , i.e., >. 

^ . . .. ■ • . 

counselors. ^ ■ . 

- , 3'. The students' experiences in the current environment cause 
them to perceive .counseling and instruction , as two separate • and. specific 
functions within the institution. . . 

\' Because of perceptions of separation and specialization, - 
communication between practitioners in the instructional and counseling 
programs "is impaired and services to 'students are less effective. 

5' Common interests in whole' student development -are shared by 
both counselors and academic faculty. 

6., Tile learning enviror ,1 .i::e'nt of the f • 

student, and coionseling and instruction aire cooperative efforts which 



support the Souient in this e: 

7. ■ ._:ient developm- 

'han .1 r.v.^ •..:^'d departrie:. ■ 

■ '8. educational 

students, h r.o instruction'. - 

and career i-LanTiing and prog: 

acadernicians are actively in-. \ 

* I. 

^ 9. ^In action progrcj 

separation oexveen counselor, 
tion on the corr^onality of th 

10. Strategies can be 
climate that . encourages and. sus 

/"between counselors and facu-lty 

11. The Delphi technic 
In arriving at group consensu 
and 'faculty. : 

12 • Mor^ meaningful 
Mocimize 'their- potential ir 
educational » personal, and 
^ty synthesize their servic 
the educational "process. . 



jtal institutional goaL rather 
ibility. 

'.■hich aLrri03t . three quarters of the 
acco""antable for */n8ir academic 
:.iS effective than one in which 
. uch planning and progress* 
jvised to bre-arc down artificial 

leniic faculty and to focus atten-- . 

_ptions and goals, 
to promote the developnient of a 

open communication and. sharing 

ji appropriate technique to utill:"e 
n the two target groups, counsel:.-. 

■3S can b,e provided, for students t: 
jcision -making relating to career, 
velopment when "^coiinselors and fac- 
ifforts in, a holistic approach to 



DEFINITION OF TERl^ 



The fdl lowing .terms utilized in this report are defined , in 
. ,«'>,,' 
..accordance with the glossary appearing in the St • Petersburg Junio: 
■ " , • . ■ "> 

College Planning -System: Handboc> for- Organizational ,v;ork3hops 
.(1973, pp. ^8-T3).-^ ■ 9 ■ ^ ■ 



Group 

defini 

progri 



C. 



Affect: 
C.:.r.sen3us 



, crossing organizatior-al lines) con; -lec vi-xh 
: during ir/ 1 en^.t-^n",at * " v; ani :.h pl5> 
plcjinentati: 



"istics o:" orer:. 



:nvirc irnent . 



Conver; 
rem air. 



Coritinuit-- y 



■ inion;-vhen used iri deci'ticr— making ^ 
--ni.nority agree to uphold th . consensu. 



A 

pre .. , 
•Droirr:^:: 



0 i'llustratirig a 
causal definitl 



jidtional -inka^e ar 
i , solution " a"D"Droac:, 



■Hol_isri 



Conscr 
.quest: 
■ ^ Rc-- 
3u .. 



Mir. 



A thv.u- 
nature , 
ior ?1 



Needs Agsess 



A metnc '^f 
Objectives 



ptate.uGnT.:: 
7hich leai: 



0^ : rational Mcdel 



:-ing- technique conducted by r,eans of --rc\uids cf 

'.no fever than three rounds). 

i to establish- bound; ; • ' . , 

:nds used for convert ~:nce -of -.opinion wherein each 

:iy change his opinion after learning h'^'^ others 
previous rounds; 

ons must be defended. 



ne netermining- ■ factors , especially in living 
•^idu2ible wholes;, a theory emphasizing the organic 
■^elation between parts and wholes. 



lermining ,the needs of , clientele -groups . 



rpected results of activities, achievement of 
•,c 'iesired outcomes. 



Systematic 
ibatior. int 



Lon of all activiiiec; carried ou' 
into a single re^iresentation . 



an .orxan- 



BO 



necess ; :•:/ 
organii ^.z:.: 



: art i cl p at 017/ Z c i s i c : ■ - 



Pert 



izatic!". , :-el'-le 



ori ented :.et*. 
projects -hi: 



- ' pro..?'^r7 : ; ;-.servi?^ 
^rr^. ::ation ; - atti- 



.^tabili:/ 



•tion and ?^;/iev Tec;.n: 
- a series of events; 
nable s'ar* ani finish. 



: t:. inbue 

: dr::.:i3 
■iiout . the 



a calezidar 



syste^iatic ine : 
terized by th±: r..*:::-:.:: 



££££essAv7ar ene s s 



■aming-B;. :.-e~ =^ \vste- ; i.caI.Ly a. 
-ing vdt':. cc- :•- oper:.- ; charac- 
prograzs anc '^-Ciorrie'S - , 



Pertaining tc a: 
and to ccntrl". 



to sense "he - '-^rlcs 
ly to th-: e dy:::.-^ia cs . 



'jur act i or. 



1. The jnd dt/^c^i' 
gete i in t^ms 

2., Thc.::e thin-- 

3. ■ Lar -est • agr; ./.-.^i-:, ; 
•goal. 



Pro^rani- Measures 



Indicators- of the 
encomr a2s /'such ti:: 
resources ; outpu:. 



an agency that ::re dev ^.-ed-cr bud- 
tie ele::/:nts ne::e,3sar- tc its executi 
i^esired : :Ttco:nes : 

activiti-3 directed \zws.rd the same 



:eristic3 of prc-r^a.^ns ar. their elerients 
objectives -var ::.tive c :'eria, 
-itcomes . 



urces 



The haran and non-r ■ 
of obje; tiver. by an 



3t uden t - cen t e re d 



Pertaining to 'the ch^ 
causes ^ : als to h 
/'roup, r udents* 



nrut'^ rei 'iira^cnts for 
:ty. . 



'istic " t: 
response to 



p ft ^ ^ o 
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^hievenent 



~ten vhich 
'he clientele 



System 



/^i ent-^zy w .:i jh satisfies t. • crit.eria for "sys te';r.e; 

- th- re rsdS'z be a structure^ or crganization.; 

.- -...the str-!.c::ure must beVconcsptualized as a whole: 
■ - - th^' vhole r.ustc be orderly; 

- - the vhole must have par*-.s;. 

- - the parts can be— shown relating to each other; 
the part:s can be shown relating to the whole - f 



TarffetGr oud' 



A clientele group affjected by 'a particular activity;- 
perceived as one of - three types : students, college pe 
extern 3.1 u-or^'aonity . 
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OF ?33I-'J^CH •-'Z.JTIC, 



In rev..-evi-5 selected litera-:. ■ rel.^- inr - o this study, 
r^ajor areas p: concern einerged. Firs-r - n . : better londer... 

the project's : ene ficiary ;-_'cup, it va- -rimer.- - j review the ch: 
teristics -^d backr^ro^^nd' of the present :jen- /ati — of ^ corxiuni-^- : • " 
students." Second, since a review of litera' ^e r-lating to viiri: 
approaches to oinnunit^/ ccllcge ccuxiselii i:r.d aivizement reflec 
preference for ^he prczessional-decentralized co'onseling. approach 
review of this literature was undertaken. Third, a. review of litei 
rel^i'ing to inr^ituticnal organizational models was present'=5d in cr 
to -explore various structures developed ir. higher education , to' prcr_ 
institutional renewal. Fourth, studies in c cmnrunity colleges, relat 
to the present project -ere revi^-^ed. Finallj, literature relaT:_,,.^ 
the methodolcr:/ for ohtaining ccr,-ensus in -::is research proje - : 
reviewed. 

CharcLCteristi ••: of ^onrmanity 
College Et-^ - -"s 

In ar .r^tirg re understar.d conterrc, comnunit:.- colle "--; 
students, it i: e.s--ntial to remenber -ne >ir i of world ir whicr. — 
have been nu-LMrrl, The young ger^ration cf ---^derts now in" coll-r 
arid universitier was horn well after VJorld Wmr II. The'. constant i.— 

■ '■ ' •■ le • 
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upoir""'*: .)L : -■ : ... -conflict as v- c,.- ■■■■i;rl: ^-.tal has 

:;rou^:i' . "ni : " --sent 3tat£- " vie . r.ei:- Cutler. ~ -.C . Tr.z^y 

have 1 .1 -iur: .re.. :., a r&pi ily "char-r _ :ie^y, -:;u:-:-.c^e ri zed 

'-y sre: ila. "•^i-:.-. illogical advance:".,- t . jder" h^i:niH^i3T_c adv3L:-:ce- 

T.ent (.-* '-.•■''3 5 to this y:. ■.: .ie:\z :. :p ^lati cc-r\' x an 

increiir pre of :ider stude:r:, . blacki ; wor:en » 

and t'_ . r-nunu,-. .;Dllage "begiiz . riash inro vic'- To ^under- 

stend t,— J divt,r'~^r -indent clientele i: itself an ave^ -esponsi- 
bilit; 

....znrai'- -liie/rr: .students se^er. jcr.prise a.cr" -c"rrti:,-n of 

the gene "'^1 pc: el.e::__:e. ::onsec uentlv aould nc~ be • u^r e c as a 

lioL'-ogenr . • -re r. [Z^-^i ^ I9'.;3;, Measker . Tillery, ""'1. ■ '^e, 19'72; 
Roueche, 1972). He thei-e are some r.easurable grou^ ' ■ . erences 

betve . . .ner- i university stu-ients (C:-:e.:, I968) . For v.opt part, 
corjr.uniey ccllLve r:ru.dent,s appear to he~.*"r nore practical .:rienta^ioa. - 
to college anL are : :;ewnav less likel value h"umanita:v;.an .pursuits. 

7::ey tend^t' re r.ore ^on-::rr lied an i . v ic:\.o, to _ack coniiderv in them- 
^selves, ar:_ v. be 1.-^:;: likely to ntu: e ±nto"nev fields. Hr-e; ~end to 
seek rr " r e-rt :Vo\i and certal: - ' :"~ to the :ccup£Ltl:;:v vuccess 

and f- v.. .."lei eer^iv- that the:' val :c highly. Res'-earch "_ience,^ 

, ■ 

surrerv. " : 33, . . ~ ^r^z -i : > * ::af cc:n-unity cs u^ve :'"^udents 

ar--^ "Vjr !v^ri'i:n and _e£ : ■ ::n: >us vhan ' ser _or coll. ,e zt :ents . 

~-^rnn; zoil-^re z'z-^.:: . ar to "be less sure 0: their future 

pla:.::^ t .n 1 - r ..lere :! v ' or non-ccllege s v ::nts. Al- 

thc^igh -he v ve- -^r.: confide:; nQ,r the inl '".iativ": the .incv- 

leG.-:^e to r: .. .i ^ vu: . QzcjVMz.ity collar :~.tudents are ,eage: "'lUlcStc^ 
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-cerr.inr i-jjiur^^ [/IkL alng ('Crc: , 1^- 
.j^da'*^e j telle co^ai :.:eling tc g 

T:. the con lamp or ary c;:-:iiir:.- . . Lege 3: dt^" aii^., 

••- . or -gui ■ -:^ce :in:] in:eraction ^^i* L.. .r 'able, eiucat Ic::^! "rc:;" ..or.als 

-::Iy . i.he joiifi/ies of off: lorocn;:: but 1' .. ' -.] 

• 'C-1:l" of : rctal r ^mrus and t: 1... v-^r :rnujiit:; c:: t:ie 



-iziez f:r ^ ..ch interaciLon "in z. apprs-ch - the eiiu-atio--l 



::cJl of this ::tudv 



;;:rLl-r-:^cent 



:v Jinber of :.^ w colleger ;j,re t.:-r:eriT.en:. Inr; Jlth- 
u^.:.Trc-ch-3 to acadei:_iL advising. At l'C,:-ila:.i, Ore£..>n, respcnsic Hi;," 
for ^-adeiaic advising Is assign^^ ■ tc th- ::i?ulty, aj'^ the -:-cept : :z 
Lmr^rtant hat eve:: the y- rud' ac::- a- acairmic acvi-jr to a 
G^cup o: :^ udent:. At Iiiinoi..: .ral .:oi:Le£e , ccj^sc'lors co ^.hc: a^a- 
d.;:iic ad-^;- ing, hut f^..julty -.eiru ^.r- inv:.h.ve:d as ccnsultar.'-^ tc r::-^- 
3e-lors an. .:tuder:-:s in areas c.f f-^^ult;' -embers' e:^rr'erti£- . ''•:i:::-an.er 
Conmunit- ller- '^n l-'^Ie. zstitz.. —leys suppor-- per^nin^ :r 
para-pr^i^... . lonali jrc"" . r::.' o: th- a.:...i-nic advising i:-ct..Qi: 
h:-rper Co„ '. In ^ :''2 nh ' College ' in , rlcr - :l , a: . 

i:: Centro ... jge ir. T'- xas , -11 -.-.e pre: -zsi . -.al counselors fcr 
ac idemic - ' .-^ing ,ar,i rrograiTi rlar-ning funcT ::n (O'Banion, 197- ). 

' . A :".r.id-~rable ropci:tI on .of the lit jrat"':^^ ref • 'Tt^'h''"' --c"" 

prcfc • ■ aal:.' Iv- * 'jrise_ ' r\ ' t:-^ • " -• 

• -rvi- , — ;.v^rv,i^ a.;.':...;-.: fcr h.. — nity Ji^ol ler:- , :'2r--le- 
r"--ost ■.. -;n:_:.:.y ' ' h^'ge '['.ssr^. \ ar;-,i V/illiam. Rainey rper 

' 3'5 . . ; • 



C:>llege in Illinois are examr.le.! ci" instirM^i --is --ith yrcz^e-'.Ticv.?-']- 

ie centralized co^^nseling service-;. Tne ra.tion?.:.e the ?..re2t F: r> 

progran is stated in this vay : 

V7e hope that "by decentralir^ing C':r counseiir.::: sy^-^r. &jnd tv 
organizing our physical set-up increase iau-il:^y-coun5elor rela- 
tionships, ve can prevent a schlsn fron devel r.pi ::g be-:veen cc 
selorG and' faculty. Legating jc-onselors :ughci:t the ir^cult:-' 

rna}:es ther. readily available for consultation., loth by faculty arid 
by students (O'B'anicn, 1972, p. l£3). • , ' : " • ^ 

At Harper College, counselors are housed in acaderla di\"iHi3ns ^and are 

assigned stude^.ts for *co*unselinr vho enroll in the: parr^icular iiT- 

isions. Vocational guidance is -erphasized, azid di -sion cc-'-insri „:rs are 

rotated on a regular schedule tc provide sorr.e cer.t. alize i service in 

the colleg'e. center (Harvey, 196'^' . 

A chief propcrier^t for this approach is Jari:^ Thornton, Jr. ^ 

{1966, p: 39)5 vho say^s in his loc^ on the connuniry college, ""vniile 

faculty menibers sometimes feel they 'ouli ^:ery succ-fiisfull^^ ' :i:35ign Ht,u- 

..dents to the prqper courses, experience s^ows that t^is prcceduire 

-usually not effective.". This author ugge^ts tha". unless acadr'ri- nlvls 

ing is superior, the 3tul-ent is "'shor". -change:!'' 32id : le eccnomin ■ jn- 

tage of attending a comr/unity college is soon .:.gs- . In this urc''^ 



decentrallzed counseling tioceJL,, cour'.n-lors are uziigned to a divic. o: 
the college and specialize in advisinr. majors in t^^at division* T ■ e 
assumption is that as th*^" .-ci-^lize^ in the r. ijc:'.: "in one departr.nuu , 
th-ey can also-' study tlier--- : , • ^.i c „^ ar curricul^x ir: '''^ four-vea; 
''tions and do a bottei^ j.- 'i ;ivi:;g the ^ ident a: : ir ute s.i current 



inforaation. The coun.. ilor ;:hen n-LUii work r.ore rl: 



VI Tr. oarti:.: 



members of the "faculty ident if; ' ticre clo'sely vith them, and th er - L-y- 



hopefully, breai^: dow. some', of the "^raditibnai) ccTann-=:r ' ^r-instructcr barriers 
that oftenr arise and frequently hinder rnaxinuifi c-taf." effort on h- • :_f of 



maj ors 5 "r^hl^ rr::f -fssionai-decentralized •• :^oun:3eli^nr ;^;r=-er':, each 
coiiri^t:: 1 or " i a ^;roup cf :jr:deciii*:i "tuder.'-z , :.z:ve not r:s 

yet,selec : i a r.a; :;r, as veil as a group of developr.en'^ al student.?. 
Ar.ain . tL- a55:jnp^i-.n is riade that by so doing co'JSizelir.z loads vill 
be sp.-ead rruore evenly among all counselors. 

, Housing th^i counselors in divisional' headquarters near the class- 
rooms az\d i:i the s: :dent traffic pattern then r:a}-:e3 dropping into a 

counselor''3. office ooth easy and 'n^Cura^ It also avoids isolating the 

^^^^ ■ 

counseling f-oncticr. and helps ^ore3> down the instruct or-ccunselor h?.r- 
riers :y.put^iniT ti:e counselors in natural dail;/ contact vith academic 
facul-". ■ \ 

Tlie professional-decentralized counseling approach seems tc. be 
at _ei„jt a step^ in the direction of the single-group concept referred 3:0 ■ 
as " tbe Moi-aine Mix" at Moraine Valley* Comunity College in Palos Hills, 
Ill_-cis (:::elson, . 1973) . The college facilities at Moraine have been 
careiully ^:_3nned to provide' for decentralization of services. ^ In this 
syst3n,.thr student s^nrices personnel are placed in the nainstreaT. ^ 
, student li:e cn the campus where they daily come in frecuent contact vith 
'the teaching faculty. 'Here "they have opportunities to develop a tear, 
cchesiveness by" virtue of small, more personal staff groupings. 

rollin.. (1972) recommends decentralization of counseling ser-zices 
and ch: ' ---r; : ^-o^unseloi'S to lea^/e the barriers of ""their office clusters 
and to tea.'-': up with their faculty colleagues in ■ divisional centers 
spotted thro^::ghout the campus or located wherever the action is. Collins. 
(1972) also s'uggests that if the counse-ling_function bect-nies decentiral-. 
'ized, in the process.it might become the 'hub of little universes to which 
->bhe student coulid at$^ch. himself . Since Matson (1955) c-ane.to the ., 
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conclusion that a lack of community feeling vas one of the factors 
distinguishing between those who dropped out of cor:r:unity colleges and 
those vho held on, such decentralization appeairs to be, a desirable 
alternative bo^h , for . students and for staff. 

Medsker (19603 p. 16T}- also recorriinends that "there should be a 
plan for close coordination between those who perform .student personnel 
se^rvices and those who teach so that the curriculum and instmctional 
program, are stren'gthened by information and ideas from those who work 
closely with students outside the classroom," However, in Berg's opinion 

(197.2)5 evidently insufficient attention has been given to Medsker^ s 

r " 

perceptive recommendation. '* " . 

In summary, review of selected literature relating to the various 
approaches to community college counseling and advisement seems to indi- 
cate preference for a system in which professionally trained counselors 
function in decentralized counseling settings (Matson, 1955 ^ Medsker, 
i960; Thornton, 1966^ Harvey, 196T; Collins, 1972; O'Banion, 1972)- The 
literature review further suggests that such an approach facilitates free 
interaction and < communication ■ among counselors ,- faculty , and students, 
arid thereby enhances instructional effectiveness. ) In such a decentralize 
'counseling system 5, counsislors go out to the students ; they work in 
concert "with the faculty; and they work with all kinds of students, rathe 

than only with those who have "nersonal" problems^ Thus, counselors 

, ■ ■ * «^ , ' 

actively participate in the larger . community in which they live. 

Institutional Organizational Models ' . / 

In .community colleges ,. most organizational ■ experimentation is 

"... . ... 

"taking place- In the area of decentralized counseling ser-.^ices. If ■ the 

* , ■ \ . ■ — 

student services program is to have major impact on institutions. 



counselors must leave the confor: end isolation of the c^-jr.oeling center- 
The student services progran rrust niove into the nainstrezr. of the ?ollege 
- into the curricul'uin, into the instruc uional process, ir.tcj the decision- 
making T^rocosses, and into the co-inuKity (O^'Banicn, 1972 . 

/ - ' 

Collins ■ (1-972) reminds stddent ser^/ices practitioners that one 

of 'the "best vays to estaolish a "we" feeling is for "us" -o do sor.e sig- 
nificant things together. Student ser^'ices prac titicners r.ust sor.ehov ■ 
establish and/or maintain • significant relationships within the total 
academic community, with academic faculty and other administrators as . 
well as with ■ students , if they are to prombte professional development. 

Yet ' in this century , persons, with diverse orientations on campus 
have tended to, separate rather than to unite .(Branson , 1967)- Blocker 
and Richardson (1968) observe that the greater the social distance be- . 
tween " academic faculty and guidance personnel, the greater* the possibil- 
ity of dimmJing and distorting of perceptions of * roles , programs-, and 
professional qualifications of each by the. other. They admonish educate 
in the two-year . college not to draw an unnatural distinction between 
those who teach and those who t)rovide counsel and ■guidan::e. Blocker and 
Richardson recommend establishment of a single organization which would 
provide a 'mutually advantaj^eous relationship for both 'instruction and, 
student services, but they expect to encounter attitudinal resistance 
among community college educat9rs to this needed revision in administra- 
tive- structure and function. 

In toother report, Richardson- and Blocker (1968) emphasize the . 
importance, of guidance and counseling in .the two-yeai- college, while at 
«the same time .identifying the . changing <^ondition3 in .such institutions 
•that' have rendered existing organizational patterns largely obs9lete. 



They believe that "the cO'^nselinr center approach in the tvo-year, 
college rex'-'esents an inappropriate use of student personnel resources 
and vith . increased enrollment leads inevltaoly to the isola-iicn of 
teaching faculty from the student personnel prograr/* (p. 130). They pro-, 
pose a tri-level organization vhich would recognize the existence cf 
three dis inct', although sonieyliat overlapping, levels of ^service vithin 
the e.iuca-.ional institution In this nodel, the first level of sei-vice. ♦ 
would be performed by acaiien:.ic faculty (educationaLl advising, and sponsor^ 
ship of student activities), the second level by professional counselors 
(educational counseling, " ocational, and- social co^unseling, referral -. 
ser^iTice to counseling^ spei. ILists ) , and the third level by specialized 
personnel who might or migl-.t no1^ have counseling backgrounds (admissions, 
registration and records; diagnostic testing, psychoth.erapy , occupation^ 
'i.1 ini^ormaticn, vocational and educational counseling, health services; ' 
placement and financial aids ; student activities , and administration 
of program). Richardson and Blocker (1968) believe that "the physical 
and administrative relocation of second level services with their logic- 
ally con commit ant' first level services would have a number of significant 
advantages" (p. 130)- Some of these advantages wc^uld include improved 
communication .among'" all levels 'of^^service., recognition and utilization 
of academic faculty in the counseling and advisement process, more 
^effective utilization- of coiinselors through assignment of Ispecialized 

- - / 

personnel to. central core services, and an improved referral system. 
Again, these authors anticipate that problems engendered by such a propose 
reorganiz:atioh would be primarily attitudinal and that ccanselors,'^ would 
need reassurance from those who teach. . "* 

Blocker, Plummer, and'^Richardspn (1965) s'^pport- the need for ^' 
concentrating all nonacademic and jnonbusiness , functions vithin the sphere 



"of student services and under the direction of a single adrdnistrato'r . ■ 

At'' the same time,, though,' these researchers state: 

fee disassociation of . the instit^ictional program' from the, student 
personnel services constitutes a' serious problem vh4ch operates, to 
the detriment of both"areas. Academic "^personnel^tjiay^viev the- 
_ . student-rpersonnel program as an \innecessary bureaucratic adjionct to ' 
the college, lacking academic respectability and interfering vit-h^ 
the basic purposes- of the educational process (pp. 2k'^-2h6) . .'^ • 

.Blocker, Plummer, aji^d Richardson. (I965) concur -with Robinson (19.6O) in 

the., belief that the ideal^elationship between -teaching faculty and ' 

student services practitioner^ can only.. be accomplished by a merger of 

thought and ; action, on the operational ley:el,v f acilitating.jcooperative " 

action and improved support - for-; both- facets of student needs . Tliey, see 

this .merger being achieved^if instructional and student services are 

united, in the roles of both instructor .and guidance counselor. Accord- 

ingly,.they suggest that all counselors teach a class and. that some 



instinictional personnel be Assigned .responsibilities for acaflemic 
advisement. , , << 

:'• However, Berg- (19T2) states , that experience unfortunate!}'', does ■ 

not seem to indicate- that , such a' solution either has; produced or will' 
produce, this desired^ result . He believes that counsel/rs will gain ■ 
acceptance by academic faculty, only when' they are ab^ tp' demonstrate " 
'that they are" human development specialists who hav^ much to contribute 



to» the educational process. If counselors are to\4stablish themselves- 

•r : , ^ • , . ■ : I 

as human development facilitators , , they will hav,^ to demonstrate to 

academicians-- that cooperative efforts. which, unify the cognitive and 

affective" aspects of the educational program a/re actually .possible and,- 

in fact, desirable and 'essential. Berg ^1972, p. l^^S) suggests then ^ 

th^t the first priority for counselors is ^^to- break their monastic' vows'," 
• . . »« . • ■ 
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leave the cloister, and begin to associate with instructors in the real 

' world of the academic environment..^* He further • suggests that the second 

priority for counselors is "to infiltrate ^he academic structure of the 

.community college," which c^n be facilitated by one-to-one relationships 

\ . ■' • ' . . ■ ■ ' 

between counselors and instructors. Berg visualizes some system of 

decentralized counseling as the ideal vehicle for accdmplishihg these 
two priorities. ■ ' ^ , - . 

Medsker (1965) also underscores^the. i^^ of the relation-, 

ship of the student personnel' worker to the instructional prograhi when 
he remarks that " . . . counselors and others may., find themselves the - 
•gatherers., interpreters-, and. evaluators of student -characteristics data 
•for the entire college' staff ^^bth in advising and otherwise working ■ 
with faculty and staff in curriculum development and revision -and in 
overall- planning" (p. .22). * - , • , \ 

.Perhaps the extant dichotomy betw'een academe, services and 
- student^ services is. yet another specific expression . of the general ten- 
dency pf higher educational institutions^ to set themselves apart from 
the larger communities 'they ser^re. President* Villiam Birenbaum (1969) 
of New York's Staten^ Tsland- Community College has stated. that "the 
entire caiiTpus is, wrapped in. the" principle of separateness and detach- ■ 
ment - a principle designedjto . impress. upon those subject to it an 
appreciation of their dif ferentness , an'" upon the public beyond a - 
respect .-for the alleged objectivity, neutrality, "and elite quality' of 
the academic community" (p. 37). Perhaps then a central' goal of educa- ■ 
tion professionals should be^ to assure the breaking down of . unnatural 
separation between" the 'total education institutional hierarchy and the 
broad clientele they are designed to serve in their partidolar 



geographic and service > areas . 

Koehnline and feloclier"'^^^ in^ an article espousing a"" flexible 

' di-vi si on^ organization as the key to efficiency -and success in the con- 
miinity college administrative structure , .express a strong bias against 
making any unnecessary overt split between "any pairs of related 
'opposites' which can become the focus of exclusive, and mutually hostile 
groupings Within the faculty:' and related professional staff", (p. lO),. 
These authors believe that the only effective way to prevent destructive 
■competition is to -prevent the development of these mutually exclusive 
groupings 'and thus, avoid polarization. They particularly enphasizei the 
importance of attempting to eliminate the ..destructive dichgtomy' between 
teaching- faculty and cp)anseling faculty, as well. as that between ;day arid 
evening faculty, between full-time and ^part-time, faciiLty, .and between ■ 
university parallel and occupational portions of the curriculum. 
Koehnline and Blocker (1970) see ?he' division chairman as responsible ■ 
for two major groups' of responsibilities: first , "for "faculty, for 
programs -:Qnd courses, and. for the actual teaching process within the . 

division; and second, for a cpoperative relati-'onship, with* the deeoi of 

' ■ . • . ■ " * • .' . ■ " \ ■ . . 

students ajid his staff ..wherein he shares in the supervision of counselors 

" ' ■ . ■ *• ■ < . ■ ' 

assigned to his division. - Thus, the division ' chairman in this model ' 
participates directly in the teaching process and also participates 
directly in • coiHiseling, working both with students and oth^r advisors in 
helping resolve individual problems. 

At Moraine Valley Community College in Palos Hills, Illinois-, . ' « 
the- "Moraine. Mix" espouses ideas including the following central concept:' 

'<;■..■•:■ ' ■ ■ - i " 

Each .employee is recognized for his expertise 'in his perfomance area ; 
and is encouraged to share .his knowledge. and .skills with those in the 



v£.x^ious divisions > . zhe college, for no person can fulfill all the 

•requirements of his ^db without the help of others (Nelson, 19T3). ■ 
Thus, Moraine College is designed and managed to facilitate . free conmuni- 
cation and group decisions , and instructional e,ffe(ptiveneS5 is enhanced 

^ by. interaction among all staff members and students. - ^ In fact, Moraine's 
single-group concept goes so f ar £.s to stipulate that job distinctions • 

. are. not considered unless doing so hel^:s in the deliberations of the 
group or assists ,in accomplishing the task. After sharing idea^, the'-, 
groups generally try to reach decisions by consensus. At Moraine, then', 
the organization of administration is a; plan for utilizing the total, 
personnel resources, of the institution in. such- a way as 'to secure their 

. responsible participation and cnoperatipn. in decision-making. In such, a' 

■ system, divisional ain._ ::learly are subordinate to institutional goals. 

Richardson ( 19' 3) believes that community colleges -need new , 
directions in admin is": rati on and new; concepts of .authority.. It is his ' 
contention that .th^ most common pattern, of community college administra- 
tive organization is of . a line and staff nature and /emphasizes unity . of 
command. He accepts this 'an admirable organization for achieving • 
coordination ^but as -the worst possible type- of ^Organization for sqlving - 
problems. This- type of organization is seen by Ri^chardson as fostering. 

■ the development of schisms in a number of alreas-, including the. e^cademic ' 
staff and the- cQunseling staff .■ -Richardson believes that two fundamental 
aspects of this traditional form of organization 'are responsible for the 
development of this undesirable- schism: the- concept of unity -of command 
and the concept of span of control. - .. 

"- '■ The implicit assumption that instruction is the major function 

■ .. ' ^ of a two-yaar 'college as qpposed to education of -the total student 

s,is a direci- resiat of the concept of unity of command applied^to the ' 
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educational enterprise v' ^by tha faculty ineinber L..rcu.qh''his' line 
relationship to the d instruction mu^t always assMine that the 

'demands of instructior. more important than the requirements of 
student personnel" serv or the recuirements of 1 e business 
office. The frustrati:. ' other specialists vhc3se vork may have 
equal importance for ed .:ion of students but .^^ho are not in the 
line of command is botL -dictable and evident in the development 
of the seif-contained s': icfures in many of our colleges today •• • 
(Richardson, 1970, p. ZU;. " 

^Bichardson (19T0) also states that -if ve accept the-premise that 
problem-solving is the primaiy function of the administrative organiza- 
tion, then limiting the span of control to imprpve coordination • defeats 
the primary purpose of the total organization. He proposes a iriodif i.?ation 
of. the functiphal approach as an experimental approach to the. adminis- 
tration of two-year colleges, since he believes that t.-eir educational - 
programs, including all' services rendered "by the professional' staff , 
require only a minimum leveJ^ ^'f coordination. 

In this same expe: ...:::c_ztal and innovative, vein., Alvin Toffler • 
. (1970) suggests "councils ^'^ ''.he future" in educational institutions to 
make sure' that, all .curricu. ^^cisions ar- justified in .terms of the . . 
future, rather than the pai ".i John Gardner. (1963) emphasizes the 
need for renewal both vith. -ividuals and within institutions^ when 
he observes ' that : . ' * 

When organizat j^A .:ocie-ries are, young, they are flexible, 

fluid, and; not yet ..vjiL^yiid by l igid specialization and willing to 
rtry anything, once. -.s —e organi.z:ation or society ages, vitality 
diminishes i flexibi_ity -ives way to rigidity, creativity fades, and 
• ; there . i£v'a loss of capacity to meet challenges from unexpected 

directions .;. . . In the -ever-renewing- society (or organization), 
what matures is a-system or frain'ework within which continuous '* ' 
innovation., renewal, and- rebirth can occur (pP- ,3, 5): 

Ac^cording .to Gardner (1963)^, if an' organization is to develop 

continuous self-renewal capabilities, it must have an effective program- 

for. recruitment and individual development ,' recognizing that^ people ai^e. 

the ultimate source of renewal. ' It "must also have built-in provisions 

,45 



for self-criticism which depend on an openness of communicat--::, channels 

-..Finally, and in ■ agreement with Toffler's (1970) councils of the future ' 

^ plan-, the organization must be interested- in what.it can become rather • 

than what it has been. 

"Parker (1971) believes that higher education must develop struc- 
tures designed to promote institutional self-renewal. He is not overly 
concerned as to whether this becomes the. new identity fcr .-.-.uaent ser- 
vices, "Is contained within the frameT^ork of 'student servi-;. . r is part 
of the' larger system of th-; college.. He does believe,. Ldv;-'- that ' 
many psychologists' and counselors have the needed .concepnis a-i skills- to 
assist in such a task and that they in turn , can prepar- rriez- icr it. 
Thus, Parker' thinks by drawing from the behavioral scrences.- iz tjos- 
sible to conceptualize post-secondary' education as a' deveZ-rnent-_: -on- 
muni ty with' available "power factors" to promote- desirable changes in 
students. ' He sees colleges efforts to restructure theiz^ studen" --r- 
vices .organization, to include a student; development center as facin.;- tvo 
basic limitat3,pn& by so r.eorganizing: (a) they rarely can -semble the ' 
necessary personnel- from the Isr'oad • range of behavipraL sciences to 
.adequately -study, the college student ; and (bT these center, located in' 
the student, services area only perpetuate the' current schi== between ' 
academic and counseling staffs.' - He- believes , as does Chandler (1973),- 
that the resultin| hostility generated in the - academic faculty renders.' 
such centers' basically ineffective. ' ■ - '' 

Parker. (1971) recommends the establishment of • a broadly based 
center that wo'uld s.tudy the college's efforts 'to "meet -the needs of- its . 
students and- simultaneously -offer to the various segments of thfe college 

professional consultation on. 'educ'at'i'onal programs. He envisions such a^ ' 

. . " •, . ■ ' ' '■ , ^ . p ; . , - . ^ - 
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center as serving the entire college and inducing personnel from 
academic, divisions as veil as from traditional student . services areas, 
'Administrativeily,' such a center for institutional reneval would be 
iinder the joint responsibility of the 'academic vice president and the 
student affairs vice president and would be instrumental in ;::iaping thq ■ 
learning •e^:^eiriences of students, rather than merely f acilni:ating their " 
transition through college. ^ Such a center would become the hub of educa- 
tional development on the campus. and, as a research-disseminetibn-consul- 
tation unit, would enable informed professional educators to "gire away 
our knowledge of student development," to- paraphrase Miller (1969). 

Thus, ^the student services field must contribute to the tpr-l 
organizational development of ^o";.-i=ges and fopus exclusive: ly zji the 
developmer.t zf the individual st^ii^ant i: it _r to remaiz: a 3ignifi::::vnt- 
force in ht^zez- education (Shafi . :*,,197Z : . ordingly , student services 

personnel can demonstrate their leadership on college campuses through'' 
"the conscious involvement of various segment.: of the academic comjnunity 
in reviewing present, policies or establishing new ones" (Shaffer, 1966,' "" 
p-1) and through striving to promote broad participation .in decision- 
making, on matters that concern the entire college community. 

In a classic work relating to the faculty in college counseling, 
"Hardee (1959) -jre commends that- students , teaching i'aculty , ' acministra^ors , 
and counselors sit down together to deliberate about. the whole student 
iri.the whple institution. The goal in such deliberations directed 
toward the. counseling '0.f students is to effect understanding among all" 
college groups, "with individuals working in combination without fear, 
distrust, contempt, and indifference . . ... . The dedication is, and will 

continue to be, the whole .institution for the whole student" (.poUo). No 



substitute of the segmented college existing to serve the fragmented 
student is acceptable. T 

Thus, the principles of reciprocaj,. activity, shared concern 
"mutual respect responsible participation, commnjiication , and coopera- 
tion need to be implemented in our college/ if professional educators 
'are to achieve understanding and unity of purpose (Brunson, l*/9)» It 
is the' responsibility of student sar-'lces practitioners /to establish and 
maintain sigr:_.-:icant relati:r..3hip3 within the total acadenic rommiinity , • 
vith acaiem: t faculty ani other airinistrators ^ as well as wit'.: students- 
and niember-r -z:. the iargar commu-.'^.t:; if . they are to promote £::..rnifi can't 
'professi'TT- ■■■I t '. organizationa.- evelopment. * ' . 

Related Cainr:'jri::Lty Collep;e Stu±L> ^ ^ 

In rev: wing selected 1: ":erature, it became apparent that more 
research Ls n'eeded to define c or:- -unity college instructional -and .student 
developr.: .^.t pre grams to .provide a process education 'to. prepare students 
,to survi- e in undefined futu: ■■ * Concomittantly , as the ^ocus in 
educaticr., is Fr.ifting from teaching to learning, more community .college 
research is needed to identify an*d solve the problems, that are limiting 
optimum cooperative interaction \between teaching faculty- and counselors 
as they "share the responsibility to serve students hblistically. The 
thep.retical\base lor study is well supported in the literature,- but^. 
unfortunately a few related community college studies have, been urider^ 
• taken and reported in the literature. 

^ The gr' at maj^ori^y of delegates\at a recent rese.arch development 
conference recognized -the- need for'a close working relationship between 
managers of -^omunity. college, instructional and' student* services - 



programs (April, I96U}. In a recent California ■ s-:udc' (1968), Dr. Jane 
Mat3on directed a task force v::.riich identified desirable essenxiai 
elements, of a student ser^/ice:,. prc^rain. Three of those ele:nentr: clear 15- 
indicate that Matson and the • ask force obviously were .con:2erned about 
the relationship' between ins": ructors and student services rractitioners. 

In a rieport to the Camegie Coimissicr: by the Fati. ^al Committee 
for Appraisal and Development of Junior College Studfrht P.- sonrel Pro-. 
nrsiQS^ Hoyt (1965) stated 1:ha-t the conference participants were agreed 
that . isolated efforts oy facul^ry and student persor_nel wcrkers- 
ve re much less potent than cmsciousl,; integrated approaches {'h^c.) . , . 
concern was expressed that the- mutual acceptance 'and respect whi i-h undier 
lies such cooperation 'was toe often lacking" (p; 7). Hoyt (1965) con- 
eluded that research was needed t6 investigate' wh^t personal and situa- 
tional .variables:- are associated with faculty acceptance, of- student 
service's:^- workers, which he perceives :ls >the, central problem that must be- 
^^resolveji^^if these two' groups of educa":iiotial professionals are to vcr^: 
■cooperatively to facilitate whole student ^dej^elopment. 

Thus, student services practitioners face a difficult pi^blen.*^ 
They must earn *he confidence, acceptance, and. sixpnort .of instructors. 
At the same tine, they, must clearly indicate in what^ways they, can be of 
assistance in the educationai^ process. The immediate task of student 
services workers, then, is not to continue their efforts t.o -bolster the 
organiza.tional integrity an^ independence of • the seirvices they perform 
within the framework of the operational goals of the corami^anity college. 
-Rather., their task is to work" tovard the institutionalization of the 
broader goals of the coi^unity college , which -are 2oncerned with the ; 

education of the whole student (Berg, 19T2)\ 

. ' ' ' ■ . • . 
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At tlae presen-: time, Kl chard B. bchlnori , g^i-aduate student, at 
the^. Florida State University, is conducting a di3'.' vrtation research 
project entitled "A Study of the Perceptions c th e Chief student; Per- 
sonnel Adininis orators and the Chief Academic Affairs Administrators of 
Existent, and Desired Involvement of Student Personnel Professionals in 
Selected Aspects of the '-'Academic Affairs of the Conraunity Colleges of 
-Florida." This study vas developed" jointl;^^' with representatives cf> the 
Division of Community Colleges, and the rissults cz the, study are e:q. acted 
to "be helpful to the Commmity College Councils cf Academic Affairs en± 
Student' Affairs in their .efforts to increase the effectiveness of ser- ^/ 
vices to students on, the individual campuses in the State of ■Fl.::rida. 

LaPrad and iSonner (l9Tl) j in a re.cent study ..dealing with inno- 
vation in guidance at -..St . Johns River Junior College in Florida, sought 
volunteers from the faculty 'to join counselors in an experimerxtal pro- 
gram to improve interaction "between them to faclli-ate academic 2^-^-:: 
cp^reer guidance- and. whole student development. Th'S investigators up 
a ntunber of .criteria for 'selecting zhe faculty -oL^teers'. These cr. - 
terid^ included: expressed interest in/^he experimental program; famil-- 
iarity with existing -college- policies , procedures, snd practices ; g^-raine 
interest in' students aiid pri.or course work insguidance and couziseLii::^. 
An in-service training program vas then designed tc f'Dcus on the chared 
responsibility of instructional and' student ser^/ices personnel in meeting 
the needs, of the, diverse community college clientele and on the import- 
ance 'of the developmental aspects of learning^^as a life-long .endeavor . 

LaPrad and Bonner (l9Tl) report- that : the f acuity-coionselor inter:^ticn 
•■ - • ♦ . * 

resulting from this staff development program not only led to greater 
xinderstanding "between the counseling department and the academic . . 



depart:raents .but also appeared .to improve the overall accebtance of the 
cqunseling department, by the other college divisions, in addition, year- 
end evaluation, of the primary vehicle designed for the experimental ^ 
program, a one hour individual discovery type coarse to be required of 
all freshmen, revealed satisfaction on the bahalf of the participating;..^. =• 
■students. !nius, it would appear that- this experimental program ■ focusing 
■on the importance of maximizing cooperative interaction, among educational, 
professionals on behalf of students . resulted in organizational develop- 
'ment., as veJLl as student development.' ' . 

The final portion of the review of ■ selected ' literature relates 
to the' methodology for obtaining, consensus in the study, the Delphi and 
the action- team, and why these particular methods vere selected. 




Methodology for Obtaining Consensus 



Traditionally, \bnsensus has been achieved through the method of 

^open discussion among concerned individuals / , Thus , several experts ' 

might pool their knowledge' in round-table discussion, after attempting 

to Eliminate differences of opinion'in debate , and might then arrive at 

one genially agreeable group consensus, opinion. Unfortunately however , 

this procedure often unduly reflects the; views of the most respected' ■. - 

member of the group or of the most persuasive, member. An ' alternative \ 

approach to round-table discussion is another consensus procedure called 

the Delphi technique, which:- ' . . ; ' . - 

... eliminates committee activity altogether^ 'thus .... 
reducing the inf\luence of. certain psychological f actors , such' as 
spegicus persuasion, -the unwillingness, to ab^andon publicly, expressed 
- . opinion, and the bandwagon effect of majority-bpiriion.' - Th'e- technique 
replaces direct de"^ate by a carefully designed pi:ograjn of ■ sequential 
individual interrogations (best conducted by questionnaire) inter-- ' 
spersed with inf ormat'i^on and opinion 'feedb.ack derived by computed 
Consensus from the earlier parts of the program.' Some of the 



•q^uestions directed tcv the. respondents may, for^ instance , inquire -^'^^ 
into the "reasons" for previously expressed opinions , ar.i a collec-- 
tion of such reasons may then be presented to each respondent in the 
group, together vi^h/an invitation to .reconsider and pc:;3ibly revise ' 
• ' his reasons, and subsequent feedback of the' reason^ adduced by 
others. mh.y serve to stimulate the experts into taking ir.to due 
•account considerations .they might through inadvertence have neglected 
and to give due weight to- factors they were inclined to dismiss as 
\mimportant on- first thought (Hel^er^^and °Rescher , ' 1959 , p. U'T). 

Tlius , there are various ways to exriye at consensus, and, cer- 
tainly, there is no one \ini vers ally ""best" method. It does- seem clear , 
though, tha^tUacJicn is not likely to occur on significant issues in^the 
absence of a degree of consensus on those issues. Then, when: a degree 
of consehsu^ .-has . developed within a' group ,that a problem exists and that 
there are preferred vrays of solving .'this problem, the action steps of 
change are set in motion. For this reason, a modified Delphi technique 
was selected as a fundamental tool in the research for- this study ," . ■ ^ 
rather than other methodologies for obtain^n^ consensus, because obtain- 
ing- interaction (Judd, 1972) ■ of , all the target population, was essent?ial . 
to- structure for commitment to .positive organizational 'change . 

Since many important recommendations- and decisions^in a' community 
college are the result of group action of parf&ls of- expertSj^^ action 
team, _or__tasjt. force , approach yas also employed .In- this- study. This 
approach to arriving at "expert"- consensus-y. along with tar^ej- population 

consensus, was ^- designed to provide , input into the 'de*g'ision-r:kking prO'- ■ 

■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ' ' ' <. ■ ' * 

■qess from experts quali-fi'ed" to assist ^in-'-conge'aling-ooncerns into issues., 

and., issues into .action, thus resulting in policy -outcomes. Involvements 

of such a^panel of experts in arriving at consensus on' problem i.lientif i- ■■ 

"cation and .analysis , followed by .proposals .for implementation of action,. 

assures these experts a stake in the. outcome , of the organ ization'al 

development effort. . K O ' * ■ 



Thus', methodology for obtaining consensus ^vit'hin cros's-cairipus 
panel ol^experts ar.d wit^hin-^^^ total target population" in a" multi-caTOus 
comnunity college are of primary concern in a study designed to achieve ; 
organizational .development aa'd tp.> assure* commitment to the coijtinuing 
action steps of positive chanjgfe. - . ' ■ ^ ' 

.Review of selected literature relating to these methods .employed 
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to obtain consensus in\thi&'' study follow. "^"^^ • » - 
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The Delphi Techniq ue 

• . ■ " ' .1 

Mathematician-philosopher , Dr. Claf - Helmef _(l959A).. developed an' 

r approach" to 9,id in making decisions where exact knowledge is not avail- 
able. This technique uses a cai-efully designed program of sequential 
individual ii^^errogations and is referred to as the Delphi , .a name pro- - 

..posed by philosopher Abraham.; Kaplan,. Rasp.' ( 1973) deseribes'lhe Delphi .' 
as"a technique for ^ollectin& judgments tlat attemct's-to bvercome the ■ '■ 

■■ ' . . \ ■ ■ . ^ ' ■ . . .. . . ■ . , : ■ ■■ • 

weaknesses implicit an relying on a. ^si'ngle^ expert', a one-shot grpu\ •. 
average,, or round-table discussion", (p 29') . The-..Delphi technique is^ 
.characterized>by 



. .. anonymity of , response , -multiple itej-atdbhs , convergence 
■ .. . of, the distri/bution . of answers, and; a stati-stical group ■ response' 
•» (mode, -median, riean) preserving 'intact ^ a: distribution that still 
^ v may remain wide |(Jud^, 1972,, p..:'35)-, \ ':'•,'- 

' ■ \ ■ > - '- ■ ' ' • ' \ ■ * ■ ' %• ' ' \' ' ' ' ■ , ■ ■ ■ 

■, The first references t® the Delphi te-cHhiq^e -or to its use in . 

' ^ . ■ .. ■ . ■■ . ■ ° ,' . ^ .-' ■ ■. ■ '. ' ' .V 

the context 'of higher 'education were reported in. Marvin Adelson ' s article 

i.n- American Behavioral ■ Scientist (March . 1967) and .in Kerner Hirs-c.h's ■ 

book-. Inventing Education fol;_. the Future (1967) . ' In a Mana£:ement Science 

article, Olaf He'lmer and Nicholas Rescher (l959-,' p. 1+7) presented the 

classic, definition of the Delphi technique as ". . . a c are f)xL ly . designed 

program of sequential individual interrogations (best • conducted by 



questionnaires) interspersed with informat^ion and opinion feedback . . - 
The Delphi \is a consensus gathering procedure developed in 'the ' " 

.. . - „ \ . ■ ■ ' 

fifties- by researchers at the Rand Corporation of Santa-Monica, Calif- 
.ornia.. In education , \the" Delphi began as *a hypothetical aT>proach to 

educational .forecast ingyC the exploratory Delphi) and is now gaining • 
.^momentujii. as^ a workable- consensus gathering technique (the normative* 

l3fe'lphi).' According to J.udd (1972) , since its inception: 

J ' At least five major\uses of the Delphi procedure have emerged, in 

/■>•* higher education :. cost-eV^fectiveness ; cost-benefit an.alysis , curri- - 
culum .and campus' planning; college, uniyerslty-vide and state-wide 
. . goals and objectives; consensus on rating scales, values and other 
eyaluatiori elements i and -generalized educational goals and objectives 
; for the future (p. .35)-\ . : ' | . ^ . • 

^, \The Delphi technique was used originally with -groups of fifty or:' 

fewer respondents tb-gain consensus (Cyphert and 'Gant , 1971). ' An 

atteiQpt;-to -redUQe the negative effects and the problems, connected with 

• jgrpup communi/cation (Pascal and Roi^d, 197^4) led 'to further> development ^ 



of the ted^nique. Early applic'ations of the Delphi- were concerned pri- ' 

mar i'ly. with military ''defense\^yst(sms (Rasp,- 1973)'. . ■ 

- - The Delphi can be view^^d as 

, ^ , ...... . 'a series, .of individual conferences conducted-, in writing 

and having «three main characteris'tics : l)^' each participant contri- 
butes at . eaqh^ step" of the que'stionnaire pirocess before seeing' the • 
input :_-of ajriier participants for .\that \step ;* 2). while the, individual , 
. knows his/own jc^s^eas^s throughout the process, inputs of 'others. '/ 
^ .remain anonymbu§-';' 3) , input gained\at one step .of the process is shared 
7':'-- as part, -of ./the" next step (Rasp, ■1973» PP-v.29-30). ^ ' . /: ' 

■, / ' ■ " . ■ . ^ ■ ■« ■ '■ ' \' . ' ' ■*"'.';'-,""■■ ' • / 

; The go^l of the Delphi technique ,is "to collect judgmetltf and to 

establish consensus about ' future probabilities /in terras, of such variables. 

■ ^: ,^ ■ , : ■ ■ • ' A . ' /' . 

as ^ime ,\^quantity,^ and/or -the desirabilitjr of some future state" ( Rasp , * 
1973, p. 30). The usual Delphi procedure involves flour* questionnaires.. 
The first questionnaire asks each .respondent to provide some initial 
ii:^put on the topic under .investigation. The second questionnaire . 
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consist? of items developed from the first^found responses sjid requests 
individual judgments in the form of priorit^*^ ratings on each item. The , 
third questionnaire provides the respondent | with an average 5f second. ; * 
ro\md responses to each item,- usually in the form of a median or mode. 
The ^respondent -.is asked to reconsider his om second round response in 
Tight og-i5liis information add either to move; to the group' opinion or- 
state why he retains his minority position, ;Th.e fourth questionnaire 
is an additional siimiiiary of consensus data and minority opinions and is 
affinal response revision request. This fourth round was omitted in the 
proposed study because 'consensus positions usually are derived after the 
third questionnaire ■ (Judd, 1912), 

, Tlie Delphi is a valuable consensus gathering tool, although the 
technique does„,have. limitations. Foremost among- these limitations is 
the fact , that the procedure is supported by assumptions rather than by 
research findings, and much of the information concerning the technique 
has not beeu validated statistically. However, even in view of these ■ 
limitations J the Delphi has strength aihd utility. It collects and' organ- 
izes judgments in a systematic way. It gains ■ input . It establishes 
pripritres.' It builds consensus and organizes, dissent'. In short, it f 
cann\^t be -overlooked as a useful and reliable 'consensus gathering, tool j 
to facilitate decision-making (Rasp ,^\^973) . The Delphi procedure caji |' 
also serve as a. learning device or as k device, to develop capacity fori 
" futures " thinking ( Judd 1972 ) . 




The Action Team 

- an educational institution, many important recoi::nendation 
■ ■ • ' ■ ' • • . ' / 
and decisions are a result" of group action. / The\action team, or td^sl^ 

' ' ' ' ' • ■ . • ■/ •■ ' ' 

force, approach has been found t6_be especially efAectivej. in providi:! 

• ' \ ' ■ 55 ■■/ '■■ ■ : \ 



educational professionals an opportunity and. a process to participate 
productively within the system, ^us , an, interaction panel, or an 
action team, can participate in an on-going group process of problem ' ' 
identification,, definition, and analysis and can sove out into the 
system to act as. a catalyst in creating awareness of a problem <^ituation 
wi'thin the targfet population. ■ 

/ Hall (1971) points out that awareness precedes choice, and 

: /choice shoiild precede, change. Thus, the condition of awareness becomes 
I a major objective to le,aming in general and to organizational develop- " 
ment in particular. Awareness , butressed by feelings of commitment and ■ 
responsibility,, leads /to the action steps of change and to' enlightened 
decision-making among choices. .An action team-, then, can be instrumental 
in creating in the educational constituency an awareness of the. need for 
' change an-d a method /to facilitate such' change in the educational process. 
■ Creation of awareness, then, constitutes the initial step toward positive 
change and jorganizational development. 

The concept of awareness, either personal or collective, is 
based primarily in the work of George A. Kelly (l955)' on the psychology ■ 
of personal constructs. According to Kelly, underlying, s'tructiiring, 
and controlling jiost behavior^is the manner in which in dividual^, groups, 
and cultures cUUrue the world and make .predictions concerning it.\The 
task , of change ,\^|)r in/Kelly's terms that of reconstruction, may b^^n . 
,as one of creating new constructs or kinds of awarenesses which will 
yield new ways o^ interpreting and responding "to existing' data. Since ■ 
organizations are\pomposed of and reflect the contributions, idiosyncra- ' : 
cies, capabilities and 'intentions of their various members, the key to '•. 
organizational. d^elopment would -seem to lie ;^th individual development , 



awareness or reconstruction might "be described as creating conditions 

for contemplating the possible. « ■ 

Lewin (19^8 and 1958) also illustrated that learners learn best 

and becoine more, committed' to learning .under conditions of learner ' parti- 
al ■ . * • 

^ 1' . • 

cipation.i Thus, the dynanuc that is activated by a group discussion or 

. ■ . I ■ . . • ■ . 

group probleni solving experience is that of ego-involvement* . This m.eans . 

• that the self of the learner -is involved and that he has a stake, in the 
outcome^ "Accordingly, if the actual change process in an acticn project 
is to be effective and in a positive direction, it must be carried out 
with full understjanding and coiomitment of all involved. ■ 
This change process is further complicated by organizational 
largeness-, which is a chai^acteri'stic of maiiy educational systems. The 
larger, more complex the organization, the greater th'e need to devise 

. new .approaches to manage change (Kite, 1973) • Contemporary educators 
are. confronted with" a multitude, of persistent problems and a broad spec-^ 
trum of suggested remedies ► Somehow though, the efforts of educators to 
match the appropriate remedy with a particular problem have not. been 
overly successful and in some instances **have' generated a se.ries of cir-. 
■cumstances 'leading to even larger .problems'*^(Kite , 1973, P* '25)* Thus, 
educational problems of all varieties reWin ^largely unresolved. 

A. management technique that can aid educat^i^ra^al planners in deal- 
ing more effo-tively with their increasing responsibiMties is a contin-'^ 
- uity matrix. ' "A Continuity Matrix is a graphic picture illustrating a 
.functional linkage among problem analysis , 'Causal^ def inition^^'^^J^ . 

\^ approaches , ' and program' activity^*■ (Kite, |19735 p.' 25). The te^chniqueXof 
^visually illustrating functional relationships among program variables 
enables educational planners - to improve the possibility of correctly 
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matching a solution to a problem. 

■ Kite' (1973) believes that adding the ability to construct con- 
tinuity matrix to techniques such as flowcharting, PERT-, and decision 
tables will improve the capability of educational planners to direct,- 
control, aiid coordinate complex college organizations. 

SUI^IMARY AND STATE^EI^^T OF RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

In summary, the literature 'review shows that community college 
s^tudents represent a cross-section of the country's population (Cross, 
1968; Medsker and Tillery, 1971; Monroe, 1972; Roueche, 197^^) and that' ■ 
they are eager for guidance concerning present and future planning 
(Cross, 1968; Collins, 1972): The literature also shows that' contem- - 
porary ,educational professionals seem to prefer a prafessional-decentral- 
ized counseling approach, which facilitates free interaction and communi- 
cation among counselors , faculty , administratprs , and students, and- 
which thereby enhances instructional effectiveness (Medsker, 196O;, 
Thornton, I966; Harvey , 1967;- Berg, 1972; Collins 1972 ; O'Banion , 1972). 
Tliis professional-decentralized counseling approach, actively encourages 
visuali-zing, the entire campus and the larger comm.unity as learning labor- 
atories and fosters practical interaction with the "real world" ',( Cohen , 19?: 
. ^ . If professional educators are to achieve unity of purpose, colleges 
must implement the principles of reciprocal activity, shared concern, 
mutual respect, responsible participation, communication', and coopera- 
tion (Brunson, 1959; Hardee,, 1959 ; Blocker and Richardson ,. I968 Parker , 
1971; Berg, 1972; O'Banion, 1972). • Review of selected related 'literature ' 
also suggests that it is the responsibility of student services practi- 
tioners, as social scientists and behavioral" specialists , to "establish 

, • ■ .. ' . ; 5-8 



and maintain meaningful' relationships vithin the total academic coinn:-.u;- 
,ity, if significant professional and organizational developr.ent is to 
occur (Shaffer, 1966; Berg, 1072; Collins, 19-^2; Shaffer, 1973). 

Reviev of selected li- . .--rat. -3 relating to the methodology for 
obtaining consensus shcvs that the traditional method for a::hieving 
consensus has been through open discussion among individuals who then 
^ arrive at. an agreed-upon group position, which is usually a compromise 
between divergent , views often, derived under undue influence of. psycho-. 
.. logical factors (CiThert and Gant,, 1970; Judd, 1972). The Delphi 
■ technique, on the dther hand, attempts to overcome those factors- by not 
bringing the participaiits together into one. place and by not reporting 
individual opinions' (Kelmer and Rescher , ',1959 ; Kelmer, 1967; Hirsch, I967; 
C^Thert and Gant, 197O ; Judd, 19?2; Rasp,, 1973; Pascal and Roid, 197li.) . 

Finally, the literature review emphasizes the Importance of the - 
concept of awareness in effecting positive ch.ange (Kelly, 1955; " 
Hall, 1971), aiid the importance of involving all the target population 
in the action process to assure full understanding and commitment .to the 
continuing, action steps -of change (Lewin, 19l<8 and 1958). The'contih- ' 
uj-ty matrix, used in conjunction with other management . techniques , 
improves the capability of educational planners to direct, control,' and 
coordinate complex college organizations and, thereby, to more effect- " 
ively manage change (Kite , .1973) . ■ . 

Thus, the literature review suf gests\that counselor-educators 

. and instructor-educators must share the respon'sibility to assist comn^jn- 

. " ■ ■ " . . \ ■ . ■ . 

ity colle,se - students in - identifying and solving ^problems; and reassessing 

themselves in the light of their new ^^anderstandings (Blocker and RiShard- 

. son, 1968). . The review shows, however, that unf ort'onately , a serious. 
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schism "between cov-seling and instructional staffs exists ir. r.any 
conrnunity colleges (Kimball, 196O; Blocker and Richardson, 1968). 
?Coehline and Blocker (1970) warn against making any unnecessary over-: 
split between -."any pairs of related 'opposites.' which can becone the 
focus of exclusive, and mutually hostile groupings within the faculty and 
related professional staff" (p, 10), These authors particularly empha- 
size the iniportance of attempting to eliminate the destrucrtive'^di-chotomy 
between teaching faculty and counseling faculty. 

. Tiie review suggests that ai'tificial separations between^ coun- 
selors and academic faculty in a multi-campus community college be broken 
down. through a cross-campus action program designed to: l) .-.secure total 
^involvement of both groups; and 2) focUs attention on the .-commonality of 
their perceptions and goals. Therefore, this study focuses/on: 
1. Devising and implementing an action program and process to develop j 

in a target population within a community college an awareness of. , 

' • ■ ■ . . " / 

the need to change to break down artificial separation between 

counsisldrs-'and academic faculty and to focus attention on the com- 

— monality of their perceptions and goals. This focus s^oggests the 

following questions : , - 

a. V,1aat- are the components and characteristics of this group 
interaction process? 

b. Why are each' of these components an^ characteristics included in 
the process?', " 

c. V/hat provisions were made to involve, all of . the target popula- 
tion , counselors and faculty, in- this 'process? 

d. In what- stages of the process were the target population 
involved? • . . ' ■ 
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E>:ploring the levels and dimensions of consensus reached in a total 
target population and in two sub-groups ( acade-ic' faculty and coun- • 
seling faculty). This focus suggests, the folloving questions: 
V/hat level of. consensus is reached in the total target popu- 
lation after participating in the Delphi probe? 
\vhat level of consensus is reached in the tyo sub-'grouDs? 
On what dimensions do the two sub-ga^oups show- coinnonality? 
,0n what dimensions do the. two sub-groups differ? 
Does there ;ippear to be a "student services perspective" that 
differed significantly from an "academic perspective"? 
f. If so, on what/dimensions do these two perspectives differ? 
In addition, as a result of Focuses 1 and 2, developing an implemen- 
tation plan at. the conclusion of this study to prepare the way. for 
change. This additional focus ''suggests the following questions: 

a. . Will the condition of awareness exist' in 'the target population 

so that the implementation plan will be received in a climate " 
characterized by mutual, respect, shared concern,, and open com- 
munication? ' , 

b. Through. the action' process , w:ill the principles of reciprocal 
activity and responsible participation be implemented to achieve 

^ organizational development? , ■ 

c. Finally, and. most importantly, will the condition of awareness • 
■ in the target population and the' action tea::; be reinforced by ■ 

feelings of commitment and responsibility that will .lead to con- " 
tinuing action steps toward positive change and enlightened" 
decision-making? 

Focus 3 relates to long-range objectives that cannot bb. fully 



achieved vithin the scope of the proposed studj% Kovever, the very 
framing or these research questions vill' ser\'e to" heighten t:;e prooa- 
bility of therr being perceived as both reachable and desirable indi- 
vidual and organizational goals--. 



Chapter 3 

" \ PROCEDURES 

- OVERALL DESIGN 

A cross-campus action team including counselors / academi.- 
faculty, administrators^ an educational plaining 'analyst , the director 
-of student coimnunity services^ and a student were involved in an on- 
. going group procerus of problem identification,, definition, and analysis 
The mei-hers of this cross-campus action team were selected on the "basis 
of their interest in the problem and their ability arid willin.^ness to 
vork hamonioiisly and creatively in a group toward seeking solutions 
to the problem. Other criteria used in their selection included ,exper- 
i en ce within the ^systeip and representativeness of . a cross-section of 
S.P.J.C/ clientele* ^ ^ . . * . . 

Following problem identification, definition, and analysis, the 
cross-«campus action team thenc moved out to get full interaction with 
the target population, all full-time facility and all counselors on both 
campuses of S.P.J.C. The action team used a modified 'Delphi procedure 
to gather consensus -on two dimensions the perceived causes of the *i den 
tified problem and the suggested solutions to this problem* The stucly 
explores: (l) the lever of consensus reached within the total target 
population (all faculty and all counselors), and within the two sub- 
groups, counselors and faculty; and "(2) dimensions on which concensus 
-was reached within the total target population, and withiin the' two 



sub-groups. The significance of cbsei-ved differences also is exanined. 

The method of t^resenting the data gathered in rounds one aivi tvc 
of the Delphi probe, the first and second Delphi c^uestionnaires , is an 
adaptation of the method used by Little (19T^)5 vith the substitution 
of problen and solution statejaents for coimunity ser^/ice. program goals. 

.te the data were analyzed,— additional questions vere explored. 
Tiiey are: (l) Do'the results of this study suggest that there is a 
'^student services perspective" th?:r.. differs significantly from an 
."academi;c perspective"? (2) If so, on vhr dimen:: jse 
perspectives ci^'fer? (3) Hov nay Liiese diff eTerTces , if . they exist, be 
reconciled? This information then was utilized to develop an implemen- 
tation plan to synthesize services in a holistic approach to the 
teaching-learning process. 

A long-range expected outcomie bf the stud;;,'' is that the. target 
population will come to perceive the learning environment as a total" 
■ environment of the student, and counseling and instruction as cpopera- 
tive efforts whic]i support the student in this environment. Student 
development then may be seen as a total institutional goal ratlv-^r than 
/ a fragmented depart:;- : r ^al re:: f.^ i.- bility. 

, .^ETHODOLOGy 

A. Action Team 

The investigator utilized the group process in the stud^v's faction 
plen.'^ A cross-campus action team of ten persons .was appointed to 
form the nucleus of the action program. Included on the action team' , 
were a counselor from, each of the two campuses' of .S.P.-J.C-. , an ' * 
instructor from each campus ,. an administrator from eac^h campus, a 

■ ^ ■/ ■ 6.4 " ■. • '■'T'^ 
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menber of the central fjtaff educational planning and research de- 
partment , the director of student ccm^onity 3er%-ice3, and a student 

1. Criteria for ' selecting i:he cross-caripus action tear. r.ernbers 
included: 

a. Interest in the problem; 

b. V/illingness to work tovard a solution to the probleni;; 

c. Ahility to vork . harr-oniously in a group; 
. ^eativity ; \ * 

e. Experience with the system (i.e. , at least three years :.n 
the system, student member e.^^ceptea) ; and 

f . Representativeness of a cross-section of college clientele. 

2. Long-'range objectives, beyond the scope "of this study, vhich th 
cross-campus action team hopes to achieve through "this action 
program are : . 

a. To n^^rive" at a point v]i ^ there va- c:::ong all coui\selor5 
ari:: ai:^ academic faculty on both campuses a consensus aware 
ness of the problem regarding: 

(1) T^' ^ artifi cial '' p?.: ;i.ion and ' s.istazice existing be- 
'~tveeii\ counselors and academic faculty ; ' /• 

(2) The haiTTifulness of this unnatural distinction between 
two types, of educational* professionals ; 

(3) The need to remove the barrier and to open up cc^jri-uni- 
cation between these two target groups; and 

(H) The iraportance of spreading consensus awareness back t 
the total target population -from the action team. 

b. To arrive at a- point where there was among all counselors 
■ and all. academic faculty ov both campuses a- consensus " 



awareness of pz^obable causes of the ^prooler;; 
c. To arrive at a point vhere there vas anong all ^ounselcrs 
and academe faculty on both campuses a consensus awareness 
of preferred solutions to the problem: , 

(1) Of eliminating the artificial separation between these 
two target groups; and • 

(2) Of dealing together with the whole student in the edu- 
cational process in a climate of cooperation and trust 
supportive of his growth and development as a whole . 
hujnan being. ' *■ , 

Perhaps a simplistic statement of the thrust of the study might 
be: ">'e are both (counselors and faculty) involved in doing 
basically the same things - facilitating student growth and 
development - now how can we cooperate together to do it?" 
Tasks the action^jte.ain^'pIanned to. accomplis included: 

a. Participation in an on-going group' process of probleiX:. iden- 
tification, definiticnj and analysis; 

b. Development of a continuity problem analysis matrix from 
.which the content oY round one. of the Delphi prob3, the 

first Delphi questionnaire, was generated end disseminated 
to the target, population; ' ' 

c. Completion of the third and final round of the-\Delphi probe 

d. Identification of activities to reduce or eliminate the , = 
prioritized causes of the problem; 

e. Participation in ; group m.odeling procedure to develop a pro- 
posed plan to ■ implement prioritized, solutions, to the prcblei 

f • Disseinination of the implementation plar. for solving the ' 



organizational riroolen to the target rcr^jlatic^ '=T^d to al' 
clientele groups in the systen; 

Continuation of functioning after conpletion cf the protcse 
•study, ser-zing as a catalyst and a model acticn^-process and 
■program through which positive organizational change and 
enlightened decision-ziaking is facilitated. 
action plan of the proposed study was: 

To develop appropriate criteria for selection of cross- 
' campus action teani; 

To- appoint this- action team; ' \ * j 

To involve the action team in an on-going group process of 
proclem identification, definition and analysis . 'A contin 
uity problem analysis matrix was devised to illustrate: 

(1) The problem as conceptualized by this action team; 

(2) A s-eries of probable causes of .the problem as isolated 
by the -action team: 

Causes within the individual ; - . 

Causes within the organization ; 
Causes within society; " « 

(3) ' Possible solutions Which treat one or more of the' 

causes as outline^ by the action, team: 
To improve organizational, practices ; ^7 ^ ^ 
To improve individual conditipns ; 
To improve impact of organization on society. 
Then to have the crqss-campus action tear, m.ove out to get 

full interaction vith the target ^population , /all counselors 

/ ^ ■ ■ • /• ■ • 

and all full-time fac^^ty on. both campuses of S'.P.J.C* 



using a.nodified Delphi technique to c'at.ain -consensus on , 

A. ^ . 

action tea^i outputs, the items of the first round of the 
.•Delphi, reworded for clarity oy a group of -.selected college 
* clientele. - These Delphi iteir^ include: 
il) A 'list of perceived .causes of the prohlem; ; 
(2) A list of suggested solutions to the problem. 
Tue area in- which the- action tesia identified statements or items 
cf tr.e Delphi was lir.ited to those a^^r-^cts of counseling which 
involve continuing stud t-counseler-f-r-culty. interaction . 
Targ;et Popiilation 

The target population included all counselors (21) aiid all full-time 
academic fac-iilty (317) on the St. Petersburg and Cle^irwater camDusey 
of 3.P.J.C. ^ 

1. Two campus deans of student services and two associate deans, 
were include^d in the counselor target group, since their respon- 

■ sibilities inoiude counseling as well as administration. The 
-. directors of student community service53 and of special services 

were included also, since they are actively involved in coun- 

seling* , . 

2. Similarly, two campus deans of instruction were included in the 
faculty target group. , 

Modified Delphi Procedure ^ 

1. Instructions to participants: 

The investigator devised and^ dissem/inated to the target popula- 

tiori, .all couns'elors and all full-time instuctors on both 

» * ■ . 

campuses of S .P. J.C, . 'a, letter describing the Delphi technique, 

explaining how-it. works and that the Delphi ,is a consensus 

- 68 / 



gathering technique conduc|ied by, means of 'rounds of question--- 
riaires. (See Appendix A. ) • , \ 
a. Roiind one is used to establish hounds. ', \ 
h. • Successive rounds are used- for convergence of opinion * i\ 
vherein each respondent raay^ change his opinion after . \ 
learning how others responded' in- previous rounds*. \\^ 
RoTlnd one of Delphi to target population ., ~. ■ \ \ 

a. The target . population was asked to assess each:.of the" lis'tec 
causes of the problem as to its relative importance 'on a 



five-point scale of, ascending importance. ../(See Appendix' B. 
h. The ta;rget 'population Vas' asked to assess. each of the liste 

soluM/'n approaches as to its -perceived effectiveness, 
c. They were invited to list' any additional causes or solution 

approaches that* they cons^idered importfjit. 

Round two. of Delphi to target ^^pulation " " « , 

« . ■ <j ■ ■ ' . ■ 

The investigator summarized the results of the first Delphi " . 

.questionnaire by, computing the; m^an and the- mode for each-' 

•■/ ■■ \ "V ■ • "■■ ■ \ ■ ^ ■ ■ • 

■causal and solution statement and then developed the second 
vDelphi questionnaire for distribution. to. the target population. 
.(See; Appendix C.) \^ ■■ \ . . '| 

a. Causes identified in round one were listed in the same.ordei 
in. roiind two. . ^ . , . ' . . - . 

Solutions were listed in th^at' same | .order - 
c.\ Mode scores were listed for ^ each .causal and. solution 

statement. / ' ■ 

In ord^r to arrive at group consensus^ the. target population" . 
then was\a3ked to. reassess, on a five-point scale, the relative. 
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effectiveness of the solution approaches ,/ in light of the 
stumn-aiy data of"roiu;d one. If a participant felt that he ^ould 
not/ revise his original mi.nority position , he was a^Ked^ to 
defend it. The' iavest'igator ^ then prioritized , the causes /and 
*. solutions a second time via mean and mode scores of each item,' 

k. ...Final round 'of Delphi to action team 

ITie cross-cajmpus- action team itself completed the thiyird round of 
the Dejlphi exercise to arrij|e at final cc ^su's-- as /to the most 
impor":ant causes and the prioritized solutions to jLe identified 
• problem. V( See Tables 2!|i . ^id 25- ) ■ . ' 

Developmeiit ofiproposed Plajg jbo Implement Prioritizeq Solutions 



The actio:i team: 

' ■ ■ •■ i 

1, Identified activities tt^ .reduce . or eliminate th^ prioritized 

causes of the problem; 
2i. Emplclyed group modeling procedure to arrive at/ a proposed plan ^ 



■ to implement the priori 



3. Developed an' implementation, plan to synthesize counseling ser~. 



vices 



tized solutions; and 



and instructional 



services in a holist/ic approach to the 
' educational process which included; timing /• PERT chart; respon- 
sibility stipulation;' actYvities outline; ^Weople involvement; 
and ddls semination 'of ..the implementation plan fcr solving the 
organisational problem to tl^e' target population and to all 
clientele groups of the system.- 



PERMISSION' FOR THE STUDY/ 
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Although permission to conduct the study was not required, the 
^searcher ac/iA^ely sougat the advice aj\i suppc^t of i the jnptis -deans 
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student services arid ibstruction as well as the central staff deans. 
Hudent affairs and academic affairs. Finally, the president "was • 
sultpdj and his mterer.t • irf the project and the- attendant program for 
EinizationaJ. development was .haa?.'oening. (See Appendix D.) Various^ " 
Ders of the student . "bod;y' also v^ere consulted in the plar^ning- stage of 
project.^ Academic department chairmen were included early in the 
slopmeut- of the project and were 'kept informed periodically auout .its 
gress. - -The., researcher asked and was- granted the opportunity to 
2'ar at" several departmental staff meetings in order to personally 
uaint faculty members with the project. 'The same strategy was' em-^' • 
)red with counselors, when the investigator discussed the action plan 
bhe project in, student/ services staff me';etings.' . " 

' At al]. times during the . conceptualization of 'the research pro- 

i 

and later, when the plan was. operatiorialized, the investigator 
2ived wholehearted support from this office, of institutionEuL planning 

research. As the research project moved forward, the investigator 
2ived' assistance .from data systems, within the limits^ imposed- "by the 
oing. needs of a busy organization moving swiftly , toward a systems' 
roach to management. ' . , ■ - . ' 

\ To- the credit^ of the educational prof essionals selected- for the 
ss-^ajnpus interaction panel, i .e.-, the action teajn consisting of 
aselors, instructors, adrninistrators , "an educational planning analyst 

director of sbudent- community services, and a student, notone 
lined service. This illustrated the professionalism of the' S.P.J. C. 
ff and reinforced expectation of a positive- group problem: analysis- 
3rience in the auction program, in the attendant consensus gathering 
2rience,-and in development of the implementation plan. . . 



••'\Finallir, the enco.iiragement and emotional and intellectual 
pport accorded the researcher by a moraber of Nova colleagues, by the 
va St. Petersburg cluster coordinator, and by the M.R.'P. advisor, 
re of ine^stimable value in the planning .aiid execution of this applied 
search project. . ■ 

. DESCRIPTION OP INSTRUMENTATION 

' • . ' ■ 

•The content of ' the first rouiid of ' the! Delphi probe was deter* 
ned by the .action t'.i.am. \ The area in vhich the action team identified 
atements or items of the Delphi vas limited to these aspects of coun- 
ling vhich involve continuing student-counselor- faculty interaction. 

After the investigator framed the wording, of the De,lphi state- 
nts, the action team reacted to them aild reworded them for clarity and 
curacy of content . ■ Following this procedure, the" Delphi items also" 
re submitted to a group of selected ^ college clientele (students, 
ministrators 5 counselors, and faculty) who' were, not members of the 
tion ,team. "This additional procedure was conducted to insure that the 
rding of the Delphi statements was clear to persons who had not- been 
volved in ; conceptuali2;ing the identified problem and its probable 
uses and possible solutions. 

An effort was -made to keep the number- of Delphi items . at a mini- 
m,.^i;'e., twenty causal statements . and twenty solution statements,, 
nee "recent research findings suggested that this consideration would 
crease the number of respondents^ whgF would take. part in all phases or ' 
'jnds of the, study (Little, 19T>). ' 

The following priority- rankings were- used for each Delphi state- 
nt:. .(5) "maximum, priority , (1+) high priority, (3) medium- priority , 



I) jlow priority, (l) minimuin priority. These priority rankings avcided 
le difficulty that frequently arises for respondents in discriminating 
:t:weeu **high^' and "extremely high" priority, and theii: reluctance' to 
Lvejany item a priority of "no importance" (Little, 197^).^ 

... I In cpJLlectin"g the Delphi data, the responses-^were coded in order 
D identify responses from academic faculty and responses from coun- 
Blors. , For purposes of fui^ther analysis of data in later studies,, the 
^sponses also were coded to facilitate identification of the home 
iunpus and academic department of each respondent. 

In many l .udies in which the Delphi technique has been^ employe^d, 
^nsensus was defined as the converging cf opinion to a common, point. • • 
1. this study, consensus was de.fined more broadly as, a degree of ^conver- 
2nce wherein dissenters agree to positively support .the majority 
pinion, without necessarily relinquishing their minority position. 

Since the target population, counselors and faculty , ^ tend to 
^rceive themselves as educational professionals -vith a degree .of exper- 
Lse, the researcher anticipated that, within the time-frar.e of this • 
budy, they wuld exhibit , less willingness to totally relinquish a for- 
srly held conviction than' might persons with less professional exper- 
Lse. . This ^expectation a:lso was ..supported in the literature (Peterson,.- 
?7l)v Consequently," in -this study , the goal f the Delphi exercise was 
3 arrive at a sufficient degree of consensus within the target populat- 
ion to enable the 'two sub-groups .to functicai together "with unity of 
irpose. This, of course , did not preclude the possibility that the 
3tal target population might arrive at .the ideal condition, convergence 
r opinion at a common point. ' ■ . " " ■ 
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ithod of Distrilputlon " . 

' The investigator personally delivered a large number of the 
.rst questionnaires to the various academic departments. The investi- 
itor took the time to discuss the purposes of -the study vith the 
irious department chairmen , - and where possible , to acquaint the depart- 
j'ntal secretaries with the study and to request their aid in facili- ■ 
iting questionnaire return. In 'those instances vhere personal delivery 

the questionnaires was not feasible, the investigator called, the' 
ipartment chairmen and/or departmental secretaries to solicit their 
iterest and cooperation. .The same distribution procedure was followed 
.th the counselor sub-group.. The 'deans' of instruction and student'- 
irvices were personally visited also. ■ ... 

Copies of the first and ^econd Delphi questionn^alres also were 
int with transmittal memoranda (Appendix D) to the cent vii staff deans 
id to the president for their information and comment, if they desired. 
.1 responded either' in person or by phone; one followed up his verbally 
::pressed interest by memorandum^. The copy of . this memorandum from the 
jan of academic affairs appears in Appendix D. The' same general dis- 
'ibutioh procedure .was followed with 'the second Delphi questionnaire, 
.th the following exceptions. Special 'effort was made to improve the, 
ttum from departments ^whe re roturas were lagging. Support staff were 

definite* assistance in this effort and went out of. their way to' 
icourage instructors in their departments to irtiprove ...the , department Vs 
Lte of return and- support of the study. ■ ' ' ' 

Further, the deans of instruction on- both^ campu'^es responded to* 
le investigator's request for assistance by sending- memoranda to their 
tpartment chairmen asking that they encourage, their faculty to • ' 
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•perate in this study designed to improve, cooperative interaction 
.ween coiinselors and academic faciLl.ty, These memoranda also appear 
Appendix . * ; 

Tliese efforts to improve the" percentage of return on the Delphi 
istionnaires were seen also as important personal contacts between 
: iriVesti'^ator and the faculty and counselor participants in the study. 
: such contacts wer.e .designed .to contribute to ■ creating- within the 
•get population an awareness of the issue and of the , need for positive 

■ « . ' 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS MD STATISTICAL PROCEDURES,' 
. . ; FbR MSl-ffiRING RESEilRCH' QUESTIONS ' ' . , 

i ■ 

The action program in this study culminated., in the development 
r dissemination of an implementation plan to synthesize counseling and 
itructional services in a. holistic approach to the educational process. 
! bbjectives of this phase of the action program could .not be fully 
lieved nor measured within the scope of this study, for actually they.; 
) long-range objectiyv2s. of the" implementation plan'..- Consequently the' 
ior research, que^stions -.in the -study relate to that :p9rt ion of the ' 
iion program in whioh a modified L^elphi procedure was employed to ■.; 
:us . attentior; on the " commonality rather than the' diffr rence , of the ■ 
^ceptions and goals of -the two target groups counselors and academic 
lulty. These research 'questions are:": *, ' • . r- . ■ 

1* After participating in round. one and round- two of. the Delphi- 
)be/t'^hat level of consensu. :w^as reached in the total .target -popula- 
)n, which included all full-time academic faculty and all counselors 
botfj x^ampuses of S.P.J.C.? ;"' *" 



2. - What level of consensus .vas " reached 'in the two sub-grcnps, 
■culty and coxinselorsj gifter participating in rounds one and two of , 
e Delphi? . 

To obtain the answers td research questions 1 and 2, an item 
alysis was done of the probable causes of and possible solutions to ■ 
e identified problem; Tlie mode score, or most frequent response, for 
.ch item was determined for the total target population and for the two 
b-groups for round oria_ ancS^^ roiond two of the Delphi probe.. These data 
re illustrated graphically, showing the relative priority of each, item 
■,the level of consensus on each item, on each': round, on the basis of 
dal scores. ■ .- ■ 

. The arithmetic me6u:is of the priority of each causal and solution 
atement, based oh the results of both "the first and second Delphi 
estionnaires, were' prepared to two decimal places for the total target 
pulation and for each of the two sub-groups. . This was done by multi- 
ying the number of responses for each statement in each category 
.r.-^^5 3, ^2, l)px^ding those five totals, and dividing by the total 
mber of responses to that .st^atement . A nonresponse to .a goal state- . 
nt /resulted in' the lowering of^ the divisor .(the total nuHber of. 
sppnses) in the calculation of the mean for . that, statement and in that 
nresponse itself being given' no numerical value. ■ <• ■ 

The" causal and solution statements were, then placed in one of 

ve categories based on the calculated mean score, as follows: ■ 

Category ^ Mean Score ' 

^ Maximum Priority ' i|.50 - 5.00 
• . ■ . High Prioiity . 3^50 - k.h9 

Medium Priority 2; 50 — 3.5^9 '■ ■ ' 

Low Priority 1.50 -,2.1+9 \ ' ; 

MiThimi^jn Priority. 0.00 - 1.1;9 ' 



Finally, withi'n each category, the statements were listed in" 
scending order of priority. In cases where the mean' scores were the 
tne for one or more items, the item with the higliest mode score was 
ven the highest rank. In the few instances where both the mean and 
e mode scores .were identical for one .or more items, the item with the 
^est percentage of responses within the "modal responsie. category was 
ven the highest rank. " ' 

Because, of the nature of the study, the individual rankings of 
e caiisal statements from one' to twenty was not the' important issue;- 
e grouping of certain causes tod, solutions into "categories of per- 
ived importance was of central^ concern . . " ' , 

Thus, a raxik order of causal' and solution statements was con- 
led on the basis pf mean . scores for each of the two rounds of the 

Iphi probe for the total target population , as well as. for the two ; - 
b-groups ,' faculty and counselors;. The level of consensus was con- 
iered'to 'be the difference in;.the means of the- two consensus scores 
each, item for the total target population and for the two sub-gro!ups 
rounds one and -two of .the Delphi probe. 

3. On what dimensions did the two sub-groups, faculty and coun- 
lors , show commonality, and on t/hat dimensions ' did they differ, after ' 
rti^cipating in round one and round two of the Delphi probe? 

To obtain the 'answer to ■'question ' 3s the rankings^^ the two sub- 
Dups on the second Delphi questionnaire .were compared for similarities 
i differences in modes and means (Tuckman, ^1972) . After, computing the 
an of each item for each of the t'^o sub-groups, the standard "deviation 
3 computed (Tuckman , I972) . Then the z test (Mendenhall , 1975)"wa3 
ployed to "determine .whether the means of the"fa:culty responses on each 



the forty items on the second Delphi questionnaire" differed signifi- ' 
intly from the means of the counselor responses on these it^ms, A tvo- 
liled analysis at the ,05 level of significance was done, with the 
•itical value of z being -1,96. " A significant z value was interpreted 
; indicating' that the two sub-groups differed, A non-significant z 
ilue was assumed, to indicate commonality. .As the answer "to Question 3 
ts sori^ht, a more specific relQ,ted question was explored/J 

h. What was the correlation between the rankings ~ of the faculty 
b-group. and the counselor sub-group on the causal and solution state- 
nts, after—participating in rounds one 'and two of the Delphi probe?. 

To. .answer this question, a rank. order correlation (Siegel, 1956) 
.s done for the twenty causal statements and the twenty solution state-' 
nts as they, were ranked by each of the two ■ sub-groups on the second 
Iphi questionnaire. In maiLyzing these data, high correlation was v 
uated with agreement between the tYo sub- groups. The coefficient of 

termination (Roscoe, I969) was .tnen calculated to determine the- amount. 

■ ' ' ' ' ■■ 

agreement between the" faculty and; counselor sub-groups in" the. way , 
ey ranked the causal and- solution statements.,^ The discus.sion of ques- 
on k was related closely to the more general research que.stion 3. 

Research question 3 and its corollary , question,- ii, suggested the 
llpwing general quei^:. Did the research -findings suggest that there 
s a "student -services perspective"- that differed 'siga.ifi^-antl^^ from an, 
cademic. perspective," -an'd if so, on what dimensions did these .two per- 
ectives differ?. The discussion of "this general question, was in the 
ntext of the considerations enumerated earlier on page ^6 in-FocuS 2 

the study. . > ' 

■ tfe;As;:Vth to these research questions were soiji^ht , the 



nia,jor focus of the study was kept in sight, for dt * shoutc^re-noted here 
that the primary reason for.uL.ing a modified Delphi proced^ore in this 
applied research project was not to analyze the Delphi 'res*^ts per se 
but to employ the Delphi as a component of a planned action process' to 
achieve within the target population ' awareness of an issue and a need, 
for change, ^Fne Delphi was merely a tool used to gather consensus and' 
to pointcup ayareness. As is 'usual in a developmental study , the ^ta- r. 
tistical procidures e'mployed were descriptive of the dynamics of th^ --; 
convergence that. took place or fail^ to take place within the time- 
frame of the study. 

, ' ^ SUMIIARY OF PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 

The final portion, of the study was devoted to the development of 
an implementatiph 'plan to synthesize counseling- and instructional ser-- 
vices in a "holistic, approach to the educational process. . . 

; After devising and utilizing a group process .action .program to ■ 
attempt to "break down ,artifacial_separatib^ between the two t'Sirget 
groups counselors and academic faculty, attention. w£ls focused on tne 
coiiimonality rather than the difference of their perceptions_^ and goals. 
Objecti-ves of the action program and long-range'^b jec^^ives of the subse-. 
quently developed implementaf-flon plan were to achieve amo'ng counselors, 
and academic faculty a consensus awareness of 'the identified problem, • 
th^e probable causes of the problem, and the preferr^ed- solutions *to the 
problem. A continuity problem analysis matrix was devised./bo illustrate 
this information, .Tlie .action team thon identified activities to reduce 
or eliminate,. tPfe most im*portant causes of the' problem. Tr.e - action -team 
also employed group modeling procedure to arrive at a proposed ; plan to 

' ' , . ' ■ 79.; ' ■ 



■ ■ . ■ / ;\ ■ 1 , ; . "... 0:3 

;ij?ip3.en;ent the prioritized solutions to the problem and developed ah 
iiiiplementation^j£laii_AQ_syji^^ and instructional services 

in a holistic approach to the teaching-learning i-rocesB-. This plan ■ 
included dissemination of'- the implementation plan for solving the 
•organizational problem to the target populati^on tind to all clientele 

groups of the system, , ' ~ 

• • •■ \ • .■ ■ ■ 

^ Achievement 01" the long-range objectives of the iir.plementation 
plan cited on page 50, of course, could not be measured within the scope 
of this study. Continuation and expansion of the study's action process 
to encompass ^ all student ' services personnel and all instructional staff 
is planned. It is anticipated that' the cross-campus action team will 
continue to function and that othe]^ siMlar te'ams will be developed. 
Ideally, future efforts toward .organizational development will extend 
this, action approach to. include ail segments of the. S.P.J.C. constitu- 
ency including -Students^, certificated staff, support ' staff , and members 
of the larger community.' If the . actual chknge process in this, project 
; is to be in a. positive direction,,: and effective over a period of ti^.e, 

V. ■ : ■ ■ I' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

^it must be carried' out with, full unders'tanding and commitment of all 
-'.involved.. Hopefully then-, this, study has provided aVmodel ■ process .for 

continuing action^, steps toward positive change .and lurther organiza- - ~ 
itipnal development. To that end, the study has developed proposed 

imylementation^plan to snythesiLe counseling and instructional services 

in a holistic approach to the educational process , thus illustrating', 
.a model product or outcome'^pf this action process.' 



The timetable used for 



the completion of the major e^/ents of 



the M.R. P.. (Aetion 'team, Delplii , arid Proposed Implementation Plan) 



follows: '. -Z^^' 



66. 



ERIC 



1. Developed, appropriate criteria for selection of action 

team ^ ' ' " ' . "• . p §ep^. 



/ 



.2.. Appointed this action team ^- j ' . ■ . . Sept-.- 9 

3. Involved the actipn teem; in an on-going group process .Sept. 11* 

of problexn identification, definition .and analysis to Nov., 2'8 

H. ' Secured from Director ^of ^Personnel, and Employee Relations-^ ' •/ / 
. . ■ an up-to-date lis^t of all full-time faculty, and' counselors ' / 

on- both campuses "of S.P.J.C. • ' . Oct/ h 



Moved put to. get full interaction with the target 
groups via modified Delphi technique: / , . / 



7 



a. 



Sent cover -letter to all members of target. popul^^Aojfi ^ . ' 
^describing Delphi technique .and explaining how iz^^^ 
works . ^ . " ^ . ■ : \ ■ Bee. 10 

b. Roiiind one ' " . .■ > - • ^ 

.(l) investigator sent list of pre able causes to target . ' 
■■ ' '.population for their^ assessment, of the relati-^.^e . ' • ' • V - 
' ^importance of causes of the problem- and' probable 

Gffectivgness. of solutions ' ' \- / . Jan/ 13 ' 

• .A* \ c' * - 

(2) Investigator summarized the causes- andjsolutions - , ^ . „ 
by- item, ^ calculating the mpde and mean i scores of ■ ! 

■' each /v. ' ■ , . ■':':v*^ j -Jan. 27/ 

(3) Investigator developed second round of 'question-,. ■ - 
naire, listing piribritized causes and solutions ^ ^ 

■ ■ with mode scores,, for each ■ ^i^^ j' Feb.* 3 

c. Round two: .- . • . ^ - ' . ^ . 

• ■ ■ ■-■■';!■..■ .■ <A- ■ 

(1) • "Investigator sent second questionnaire to target ^- ^ . . • 

. population asking for reassessment of causes and C - - 

^. solutions in. iiffht^of &umfiiary~data" ' J.! '- ; ■ 
• — (Minority opihidKis' to /oe defended)-^ '^1 f . ' * , • V " ' Feb . 1^ 



(?)'; Investigator ^prioritize'd the, causes -and lapiutions 



a " second time via ;mo^ and mean s.cpres .of ' each 
•item- ' * ■ • • ■ ' ? , f-./ ■ ■ 

(3) Investigator developed third round of question- 



Feb.'\ 28 



stion- / ; - . 

> nal re 5 ^listing , target populatioji's final p;ripr^ *' " \. . 

/. .-^ itiz^ing of causes and solutions with mode s'^^cDres • . /. 

' .- .for'eaen, and summai*izing..mi-nority .opinions - -.'.Mar. ^ • 7^ - \ 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ■'■ ■ < . ' ." ■ . ■ ' ' \ 

d. - Round i three : . , *. ■ / . r m 

■ " . '■ , . . ' . . ' ' •' ^. ' ■ \ 

. . Investigator presented- the third Delphi 'questionnaire ' . . 



to-;aat-xon team for ^inal consensus Mar. 13 

D. Action team employed group modeling procedure to arrive Apr. ih 
at a proposed plan to* implement the prioritized solutions to 

■ . ' • May 9 

7. Action team developed the proposed implementation plan 
^'for ch'anging the counseling and advisement function 

through a synthesis of counseling and instructional 

• / services in. a holisti'c approach to the educational process 

(Propose'd implementation ";^lan was based on tl-^e product of Apr. ih 
the group's activity and. , the investigator's own analysis to ^- 

of the problem after intensive literature search) * May 9 

8. Evaluated the process , i«.e\ , the continuing group inter- ' 
•^action among counselors,, academic faculty, administra- Apr. 2h 

tors, and students. utilized in arriving at this pro- to 
■ * posed plan: ■ ^ ^' - May l6 

• a-j. Describe4 strategies -.used ' " 

" f ' 

b» /Evaluated effectiveness of strategies used 

' ' ;. . . I , ^ . » ^ ■■■ ".'* ' 

■' ' ' '. i' ' . ' ^ 

/ .LIMITATIONS ! OF THE STLIDY 

.The Djelph:; te.chnique| is a valuable consensus gathering process, 
■' ' . ^ 'I ■ 
althoiigh the -technique dofes liave limitations. Forjemost among these 

limitatlonG ie the fact that the procedure is supported by assumptions 

* rather than by research' findings^ . Much of the information concerning 
the technique has not^.been validcicea statistically. The fact that the 

. . / ' . 1 ■ ■ ' . \ ; ■ . , 

Delphi method takqs a great deal of . time ai-d commitment on the part of 

■ " ' : \ - . c .■ 

■ ■ ■\- ^ ' i ' ' " •■ ■ . 

the participants constitutes -a; second limitation- Even in view of 

. ^ , ■ . . ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ . " . ■ ■ 

-these limitations, however, the Delphi has strength .and utility.-., - 
^ ■ This study was limited . scope to .that aspect of the coimseling 
operation which involved coni^inuing interaction between ■ counselors , 
students, and full-time academic'^^faculty al: S.P.J. C. Thus , personnel 
involved in student services' operat:.ons such as^ health services , testing 
services, financial aids, and student acb.w-ities , were not included in 
the' study , nor were part-t/i;me instructors teaching only evening classes 



and/or continuing edncation classes. The exclusion of parl^-tine 



instructional staff from the target population was not intended tO' inply 

that they are unimportant to the instructional program . They were not 

I . • ' ,' ! ■ 

included in the study because many do riot te&'.ah on' campus, have- -campus 

■ . i .. ' I ' ■ . 

offices, attend department { or division Imeetingf^ , or otherwise articu- 
late with the full-tilne instructional and counseling staffs. Later 
studies may be- designed .to include this important clientele grpup which, 

in a conmunity college , should be an integral part of the total college 

/ . / " ' 

community. • . 

Results of the study are expected to' have inplicatipns for part- 

;time faculty and all student services practitioners as well as for the 

'target popiilation. /Ideally , future efforts toward organizational devel- 

opnent will include continuation and expansion of this study's action 

approach to encompass all segments of the St. Petersburg Jmior College 

constituency including students., certificated staff, support staff, and 

members of the larger community.. 
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RESULTS MI) DISCUSSION 



INTRODUCTIO.; 



' 1 



Tiiis study represent3 an attempt to brealc dovn artificial 



separation betveen' community college counselors and academe facultv 
tHrough a cross-campus .action progfMliesigne|d to secure tptal involve- 

■ \. '" ■■■ ■■ i \ 

/ ment of both these target groups and to' focus attention on the commcn- 
y . . .... . , . . 

. ality of their perceptions and goa.ls. The s|tudy has three ft^cuses: 

1. Devising and implementing an action program and p'jrocess 



to develop i-n the target .popurat ion , counselors arid faculty ^ an awarf 

' ' .1 , \ .. . j 

ness of the .need to cha^ige to break' dovn artificial separation! betveen 

these tvo groups of educational professionals and to focus attention 

jdn the commonality of their perceptions and goa2s ; 

' ■ ■ ' ' i\ ■ S ■ 

' - ■ ' \ / ' ' I 

• / „ 2. Exploring the levels 'and' dimensions of consensus reached 

' ' ■ . ■ ' ' ■ • - ■ . . 1 

;. in the total target population and in. the ;tvo sub-groups, after part i- 
\l cipating in a consensus gathering exercise; and 

.1^ Developing an implementation plan at the conclusion of the 



positive vhsoige and synthesis of counseling 



study to prepare the vay for, 
and instructional services 

This section of the report presents the results of Focus iL, 
the development of the action plan 5, and Focus 2, -the consensus gathering 
exercise.. ^The major research -questions on page 60 relate to Focue; 2, 
that -portion of the .action program in- vhich a modified Delphi procedure 

. / ■ ■ / I ' ■■' ■ ■ -I 

was employed to' gather consensus in the target population and focds 
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attention on the. commonality of the perceptions and goaJ.s of the tvo 
■';arget groups, counselors and faculty. 

The objectives in Focus 3 could net be fully; achieved nor 
measured within, the scope of this study, for they are actually long- 
rexige objectives of -the implementation plan. 



\ 



. 0,VERVIEW OF THE ACTIOII PROGRA-M 

Focus 1: Results of th^ 
Action Plan 

I. . . ■ ■ 

In this portion of the stud^^, a cross-cami^us., action tekn 
including counselors, academic faculty, administrators, an educational 
planning analys^t, the director of student community services, and a 
student participated in an on-going group process of problem identi- 
fication, definition, and analysis. \, ^ - " 

The members of this cross-campus action tear.' were selected on 
the basis of interest in the problem and abilit\and villingness to 
work harmoniously in a group toward problem resolution. ■ Other criteria 
.used in member selection included- experience within the organizational 
system aiid representativeness of a cross section- of 3.P.J.C. clientele. 
This action team' formed the nucleus of the- action program in the study 
which had organizational development as,. its major goal! ■ 

Focus 2: .-Results of the 

Consensus Gathering Exercise 

In Focus 2, ..the afction team 'made provisions- to insure involve- 
ment of the total target' population, all ' counselors and all " faculty , -in 
the consensus gathefing- experience. In , this portion , of the study , a .' 
modified, Delphi procedure' was employed to gather consensus in" the target 

■ -J.' . ■ ■ •■ ■ -SB'.': ■ .. 
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population sis to the priority of the problem causes and solutions. 

l^us , in round one " of the Delphi r-robe, the first Delphi vTjestioj naire , 
the listing of causal and solution statements developed by the acti::n 
team was disseninated to the target' population for prioriti::ing. In 
round two, the second Delphi questionnaires members of the target popu- 
lation were asked to reassess their rankings in light of s'^jnar^/ data 
from the first questionnaire- " . • 

The major research questions relate to that portion of the 
s^tudy's action program in which a modified Delphi .i;>roce dure was*used to 
gather consensus r The answers ■■: j these research questions are reported 
and discussed. The data are j,i-e^ented in three ways by'grcups: the 
total target population, causes and solutions; the faculty sub-group,, 
•eau&es and solutions; and the couns_,elor sub-group, causes and solutions. 
Tliis method of data presentation is replicated throughout the- text. 

' • RESULTS OF THE ACTION PROGRA-M - 

Focus 1:' The Action Plan 

The action team pd.rticipated in an on-going pro.cess of problem 
identification, definition, and analysis. Major outcomes achieved by 
"tin's action team in their biweekly meetings included the f::llowlng: 

1. ; Breaking do\m barriers, between team merjbers ani turget 
groups ; ' 

2. Opening up communication between team members .. 

3. Establishing mutual respec" ad a clirTsate of trust between 
team' members ; • ' 

U.. Gaining perspective concerning the t: :Lity rf the gen. v-vl 
problem; \ ' 

l ' •• ^. - \ ■ '■8-6 ,, r ' ^ ■ 



5. Focusing on the specific problem; and ■ 

6. Placing student development and needs at -/le center of . this 
focus . ' • 

Outputs of this cross-cajiipus interaction paiiel ii. elude a con- 
tinuity prohlera analysis matrix vhich illustrates • the prohlem as identi- 
fied "by the action team, the prohable causes c^' yrohlerr. as isolated 
"by the action team, and possible solutions vhich ;,^eat one or more of 
the probleirx causes, as outlined by the action team. . Tliis c^ntinuity 
probleI!l analysis matrix is presented in Figure 1. From this continuity 
matrix, the content of the first Delphi questionnaire vas gen^^ rated.- 
i'his two-dimensional listing of problem causes and solution approaches, 

vJ-hich became^ilound one .of the De].\ui probe, appears in Appendix B. 

„ ^ . "' 

Focus 2: The Consensus Gatherinp Exercise 

The .cross-campus action teain then moved out . to get full inter- 

•action with- the total target population, all full-time fac-iilty and . all 
■ ' , ■ • ('J . ■ ■ , 

counselors on both campuses of S.F.J.C., using a modified Delphi . 

techni(fue to gather consensus/ In round one, the first Delphi question- 
"naire , 'tbe-» listing oil-cauaal— and solution statements'" developed by the, 
action team was disseminated to the target population for prioritizing". 
In round two, the second Delphi f^u^stionnaire , members of 'the target" 
popiilation' reassessed their original rankings ir - Ight of summary data' 
from the. first questionnaire-, I'he second Delphi questionnaire, includ- 
ing- iiummar:/ data, is presented in Appendix C, as is the dette'r of tr-ans- 
" mittal . ^ ' ' ' - 

The action team then completed "the t:hird and final round of the 
Delphi probe to arrive at- final consensus as to the rrv/iicings of. the 
problem- causes". and solution .-oaches. . 
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SOLUTION APPROACHEc 



Devise improved comunication syste?^ ' 



Structur'e for faculty-counselor-' 
student interaction 



Malte academic -advising & career coun- 
seling n joint responsibility 



Internalize institutional coiniiiitment 
to st'ident dev elopmen t 



Devise activities to increase 'trust 
^ po sitive ' relationships 



Assign counselors to specific 
■academic divisions ■ 



Decentralize cotoseling services 



Involve counselors 'in qurriculiim • 
& insty.uction ' 

Devise activities presenting, the edu-' 
cational process as an opportunity ' ■ 

.XQ/_sha.r.ed.,person.al. [.'.t otfth , ' 

Dev.i';.!C! uclivitio:;: to lu'quaint, criiin::.el- 

ors & faculty, with role .& respons'i- 
" bilitie s of the 'other " . ■ I 



of the Delphi Probe 
Percent of return , • In the first ro'Liad of the iJelphi :jro"be ^ 51.8 pc-rcent, 
or 175, of the total tarret pcpul?ition of 333 full-tir,e :'l Ity rcid 
counseling staff zcembers completed and returned the first Lelphi ju-:s- 
tionnaire. Tlie faculty ^ub-group had a ^^8.6 percent return, or 15-^, 
while the' counselor sub-group had a 100 pex^^en-^. eturn, or 21. 

In the second round of the Delphi probe, ^9-^ percent, or 16T> 
of the total target population of 338 completed and returned the second 
Delphi questionnapLre. (Six additional 'questionnaires, were returned by 

. Petersburg campus faculty members too late for ' inclusion in the 
bitudy. ) Again, the eounseJ.or' sub-group had 100 percent re.tiarn, or 21, 
while, the faculty sub-group had a ^+6.1 percent return, or 1^6. These 
data are presented in Table 1. , 

• Summar^r- of data presentation * In round one of the Delphi probe the 
firsit Delphi que3tionnairj_,_bhejJLisiing-HDf--catis^^r state- 
ments generated by the action team was dissem.iriated to 'the total target 
population for prioritizing. The results are summarized and presented 
in Tables 2, 3> ^> 5^ 6, end ?• . I^riority. opinions,, and related comments 
of the faculty and 'counselor participants appear^in Appendix F.- ■ 
Although round one participants were invited to' list additional " problem 

«. ■ c I ■ 

causes snd solution approaciies, none^ availed themselves of this 
opportunity. • . , . - ' ■ „ 

- ■ - ■ In round two of . the Delphi probe, .the second Delphi questionnaire 
'members of the target population were asked to reassess their rankings 
in light of the summary data from the first qvestionnaire . If a., parti- 
cipaiit felt he/r.he coald not re'vise his/her original^minority opinion", 
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Table 1 

Return of First and Second Delphi Que st.ionn aires 



Question- 
naires 
sent (N) 



Total 

Target 

Po73U-lation 



338. 



^ue i: ^icn- 
naires 
returned 
Round 1 



Returned 
Round 1 



175 



51.8 



Question- 
naires ■ 
returned 
Roland 2 



167 



h9.h 



Tot!?JL_ 
"Faculty 
Sub-Groiro. 



317 



15h 



Total 

Counselor 

Sub-Grout) 



21 



S.P. Campus* 
Faculty l87 

Clearwater 
Campus 

Faculty 130 

S,P. Canpus 
• Counselors 12 



21 



105 



h9 



12 



lOO 



56,2 



37.7 



100 



21 



"86 



60 



12 



100 



^l46vO 



146.2 



100 



Clearwater 
Cotmselsrs 



100 



100 



. .*St. Petersburg Campus 

ERIC 
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in li-g:'-. of the simmaiv data fron: ~he first cue^. ■•^Ic-'naire . If p 
r r.^'ti ._pant felt he/she eo'iid not revise his/her original ^in-^.^'ity 
. .liion, the participant vas asked to def-end it. The second Delphi 
Questionnaire, vhich ^included Edde 3core.: for each of . the izezis , 
appears in Appendix C. This second roiznd. of the Delphi prche developed 
the target population's final priority listing- of problem causes and 
solution approaches. The target po'pulation' s lis:.lr:g of prior.^tized 
c.-v;:; is summarized and' presented in TahXe 8. • Tahle 9 presents the 
target population's listing of prioritized solution /rrPr.ro aches . 

■ A" final priority, list of causes an.d irolutions ^ for each of., the 
two sub-groups also vas developed" from'-the.-second ro^jnd of the Delphi . 
probe." Causal statement? by category of - importance are surimarized and 
presented for the faculty sub-group in Table ].0 and for the counselor 
sub-group in Table 12. Table 11 presents the summary of solution state- 
ments " category of importance for the faculty sub-group, vhile 
Table l?/presents that data for the counselor sub-group. 

Tables li; , 15 » IT, 18, and. 19 present the mean and mode for 
each causal and solution statement on both the first and the second 
Delphi questionnaires . Data presented in Tables ih and 3*^ facilitate 
comparison between the two questionna,ires for the total target popula- 
tion. Data presented in Tables l6, 17, l05'£nd\19 facilita^e comparison 
between the two ^ questionnaires for the .faculty sub-group and for the 
counselor sub-group, respectively. 

Tables 20 and 21 present the results -of z tests betveen faculty 
and counselor sub-groups on items of the second Delphi questionnaire. 
Finally, the data presented in Tables 22 and '23 facilitate comparison* 
.betweeu ,th3 .rankings of faculty and- counselor sub-groups, on items of - 

■ ■ 92' ' ' •" 
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the second Delphi cues ticnn aire . 

. Con-Darison of the Kesults- of the / 
••" First- and Second Delphi O;ae stionnaire^ 

The major research questions ia the study relate -:o that portion 

of the action progran in which a modified Delphi procedure vas employed 

to gather consensus and focus attention on -the comonality , ■ rr/ ^er than 

the difference, of the perceptions and goals of the two target groups, 

ar^ademic faculty aad counselors. Each research question is followed by 

_.i presentation of data tn answer the question; Tnese data are presented 

in three ways by groups, as described on page 71- 

1. After participating in round one and round two oX the Delphi 
probe-, what level of consensus was reached in the total target pop\ilation, 
which included all full-tine acadeinic' faculty and all cc^anselors .on both 
camprses of 3.P-J-C.? 

2. "Ifti at level of consensus was reached in the two sub-groups-, 
fac\ilty and counselors, after participating in rounds one and two of the 

_ Delphi probe? • . ■ 

To obtain the answers to res questions 1 and 2, item 

:•• 'analyses, which , appear in Appendix G, were done of the probable causes 
and posiiit3,e' solutions" to the identified problem. The mode score, or 
most frequent response ,• for each item was dete'nained for the total target 
.population and for the two sub-groups' for round 'one a.id ro-ond two of the 

Delphi probe. The arithmetic .mean then was' calculated, and 'the cav..:;al^ - 

'' ' ' ■ . , ■ -J 

statements aad solution statements were placed in descending order of ' 
priority, within five categories, based on calc\ilated mean Ecores (see 
page- 6l). A rank order, of causal and solution statements- then was com-^- 

' ■ ' - ■ " ■ ' ■■ ' ■ ..J 

piled ori the bas'is ■ of ■ mean scores for each of the two rounds of the 

■ ^ .,: ■ ■-■ --■■'"'■^M^^ './■.. • ^ 



Delphi, probe. A 3^jrjr/div of these iata I'ror. the iLlz^ Delphi ques^Dicn- ■ 
naire is presented in. Tables 25-3,-^, 5, o and 7. I's-bles 9, 10, 11, 
12 and 13 present- surjnaiy "of the data fror the £ec::nd questionnaire. 

, Ti:ie ^results of the Fec^-nd Delphi . questior;r.-:ii re ., incl.-ling the . 
eonplete wording of the causal and soTuticn state.-nents , appear in 
Appendix F. Tr.ese data-show- the— relative priority cf each round of the 
Delphi on the^basis of 'mean and niodal scores.. The level ':f consensuo 
reached in the total target pop:lation, and-ih the tvo b al -groups after 
participating in the' consensus garnering exercises is descvlbed in tenrs 
of noyenent toward or avay from convergence of the izieans; about the riodes 
in the second Delphi questionnaire as compared to the first. 

As the .suimnary data in Tables 2, 3, ^, 5, 6, and. 7 shou, on the 
I'irst Delphi queptionnaire , • the' total; target population, and the two. 



sub-groups, ranked no statements niajziinuin priori'ty~~or 'niinir:un p"riority5 
and they ranked few (six) of the forty statements low priority. ^ 

- The surjriar:^- data in Tables 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, an'd 13, however, 
show that on the second Delphi q_uestionnaire , the participtots in the ' 
target population, and, in the two sub-groups, gave 'l 5 maxir-ucr pri9rity 
rankings _and 12 low priority rankijigs. \Tney still gave no statement a " 
ranking of 'mininuin pr^v^rity. 

Tables 1I4, 15v I6, 175-18, and 19 present the data' collected 
from round one and round two of ■ the Delphi probe, "'a lowing observation 
of similarities and differences between the niodes- and means of the two 
questi6nn~aires1 ^ , - ^ ' " " 

■ Data in. Tables ih and 15 show that the- mode of -the responses to. 
each causal and solution statement for the t'otalHar^^et srouD is iden- 
■ tical in both the first and secohd^Delphi questionnaires. However , .the 
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Church is a vital part of my life. I like to go to church. 
I thijik that every person ought to go to church. I vjsls brought up 
that way 5 to go to churdi and Simday sehool* Mid when we were 
children, if we missed Simday school, we. didn't go any place that - 
afte3?noon. We stayed rl^t on the porch. ^ But I do feel that church 
is part of my life end that I should go to church, Yes^ I do, because 
I thinjc'that kriowing Christ is a great comfort, I feel sorry ifor, 
people who don't. And I think that Christianity is really a great 
thing* I don't say that I live up to everything^ But I thtok I am 
not the worse person. So long as I have "the church, that's really . * 
, enough, ' \ " 

In fact, it's because of that titiat I am not the type of person 
to' sit down and worry what s going to happen to me because I^m very 
.busy aH the tiine, -I'm alway&5 going some place. And I spend as 'little' 
time as possible alone at home. I'm always out and enjoyijig mj^self , 
even if it is just visiting, a siak friend or helpljig a friend who 
needs some help, 

i have been on quite a few trip^ . I Bm going on' another trip 
■ this coming Defceiri^er, I 'am gotog to f-ve ports in the Caribbean, 
I always go to the Caribbe^, I l^e i.. because the weather is so 
nice and^you can always enjoy yourself. But I've been talking about 
the good things in my,, life, my friends, my home^ and most important, 
the church, and when I think of these tiiJjigs I can say trutMully, 
like I said, that I feel wonderful and 1 don^ l: worry about growing . 
- old. But that doesn^t, mean that there aren't ajiy problems for me 
.md-my friends^ because there are, 

One thing is the way urban renewal'\has tor4 up the city. First 
of ^1, a lot of people who used to live around here have gone to 
East Orange and 'different places, in fact to any place that they 
can get, . that's idea/ of course, md I think it comM from tearing 
everything dovm so quickly. This destruction of so many buildings 
all at once hasn-t^jdone too much good, because there is onca thing 

- about it, Newark is a tei?rible looking place now, as if rni ^tom 

bomb had hit it square in the middle, it sometiries seems to mc, ? . \ 
I think if they had just torn down some places ond then started to 
build and then torn down some more, I honestly think that it would 
have been better = th^ t^ tear down all the places at one time. And 
of course doing it that way just, simply makes the tax rate go up m ire 
and that drives some of us out of Him city and that makes it just 
that much worse. This tearing down has been going on so long, 
I think it started around 1967^ and they haven ^t really done too 
much building, as far as I eta see, but of course I don't Have a car 

/ so I cm't get around to see like some people can. There has been 
some building, but ^ery little, I think for poor people. For people 
who can afford a fancy building, there is a lot of^uilding and it's 
all right for them. But many people in Newark cannot afford to go 
into those different varlpus projects. So that^s one thing off my 
chest. 
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Anothpr thing that bothers me is the Tnatter of criJTie. I just 
don't go out at night. Anyxvhere that- 1 want to go, if I don't get a 

cab or someone doesn't take me, I stay home. And I try ,to make a habi 
of coraincr back early. It's not only Newark that Is like this. New 
York City, Pennsvlvanla, all do^m In the South, even in the southern 
districts; aH aratmd NorfoUc. My brother in Norfolk, he didn't used 
to think about locking his door, until he got ready to go to bed, 
but he locks.it now because It Is just like any place else. It s 
just not only Newark, it's aH the places. 

I -have' come to just accept it as something that is there and that 
vou have to^ ekpect.- I have , to , because what else can you no. There, 
is nothinff else for you to do. Sometimes I think it is because,^e 
are <^ettln<^ so mahy^ people In every day from other places that nobody 
really t^ets a chance to settle do%m. I can't blame the peddle who 
come here. I guess thev must be' tired of one place so they go to 
othe^ cities. And of course at the same time a lot of people who can 
move' out of Newark are movtog out. It's mostly whites who are moving 
out, but some of the blacks are moving out too. I don't know what 
their reason Is. I guess some of them are Just tired of Newark, but 
.1 'know that some people don't like Ne%mrk .any more because they say 
that Ne%^ark is rough. I suppose that in those districts it is real 
rouo-h. I know that it is worse than around this neishborhood. And 1 
know that every place is bad. You just have to be careful, that's all 

Considerincr what I have heard of other places, I don't think our 
police force Is up to aU they could be, especially in answering 
you-' calls quickly. I can understand the problem of the police and 
still you^ wonder what to do. So many of those places are torn doxm. 
Those halls are dark and everything. The policeman has a family too, 
and he doesn't want to get killed, so it's really tough on them. 

And I am bothered about the whole question of what the social 
agencies, like welfare, are doing. I thinlc that most people don't 
have too much trouble getting assistance. I have only heard of one 
person who had a hard time getting social assistanQe, and that was 
four or five years ago. A friend of mine told me_ she had tried to , 
=-et some assistance for her mother and she couldn't^ possibly get any. 
About six months later, though she told me she had finally got it. 
But the average person, so far as I know, I haven't heard anyone 
complaining and It seems to me that they do get help when they need 
it But I will tell you one thing that I feel about these- social 
agencies, something that I wish they would stop doing, and that is 
that I wish thev would stop taking care of these girls that every 
nine months they have a baby and then they get. more money. Then I 
think that they would have more money for people who really deserve, 
assistance Let those girls go to work and take care of some of then 
children. I think that there should be a law that would mal<e those 
CTirls take care themselves and any more children they have. I really 
don't think they should 'be given so much help when they behave that 
way. It's terrible. It means taxing people so heavily to take care 
of something like that. 
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'Then there is another thing thaf naturally disturbs me, think 
that if you move into someone's apartaient or house ^ you should^ try to 
help that per^son, the landlord^ to keep it up instead of breaking it* 
do™. You see^ that-s one of Ne^^ark's big problems, I do feel sorry 
for some of thm|e people, but -aien sometiJties I don't know ^ 

x^hether I feel so sorry or not heaause when these people 
are sometimes in good apartments^ they still tear the apartrnents dovm 
like that, 'In the houses that I mi talking about , these apartments 
were brand new and the people broke them doivri. It*s not a case where 
apartments %'^ere allowed to run dora. by the landlords C Iotqw that ih 
some cases that too o^phappen. The landlords sometiJBes keep up a 
building so long as v^hxtm people live in it and then as soon as the^ 
blacks move in, they don^t fix things any nore and just let the building 
keep on deteriorating. But I mn not talking about that kajid of situa- 
tion. I am talking about places where a perfectly good apartment 
building is wrecked by -die people who live in it^ partioularly by the 
children, ^ , \ 

And there's another thing. I don't live over Mcross the %my and 
naturally I don^t ,have many friends that live over there 5 but there 
are parts of Nex^ark that have an awful lot of fires* I knox^ that. 
And I do feel that some of those people over there ^ those dope addicts 
and alcoholics^ they just conie into those hduses and they light a ' 
match and they throw it down on the floor mnd so natur,ally tiie plaoe 
just goes up in smoke. I don^t loiow what people oBn do to protect 
themselves against that. 

There are a few homes for older people, some in Nwark and some, 
in. East Drange and these homes are v#ry pretty and well talcen care of. 
They are really very nice, but it's the locatisn that is botheranig 
the average older person^ Because o£ the location oi some of those 
honies, people are afraid to go dovm there at night* Of course I 
wotidn't dare to go down by L* Street and all. that at night; Quite 
a few older people are living in these homes but there are nowhere 
near enough of them, as far as 1 ean see* 

In some of these Senior Citizen projects they have people to look 
after some of the" older people* For example, t^e the one that I know 
about in East Orange; there *s a lady who goes aroimd every morning 
to find out if Miss So-and-So is ril right. Each door beU. is punched " 
every morning ^d if she's not well ^d cai't come, to the door, they ^ 
ring for the j^itor ^d he comes up and opens the door. This kind 
of service is yer^ reassuring to older people who live alone ^d are 
afraid that they might fall or something and just\lie there with no 
one ever Imowing that they were in trouble^ maybe even ^ust dying on ^ 
the floor or in their" bed with no one ever to know, 

■ - The Senior Citizen home in East Orange is very nice.. I have a 
frien^d who is living up there mid she is looking so well sinoe she 
got ih the^e* She calls me up mid she says, '^Eliza, child, 1 am 
enjoying rr^self so much here, I mn not bothering riiyself or worry, 
I lived in Newark for for^ years and I worked hard for almost all 
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tKat tins and now I am getting some! rmmrd^'^ She says, ^'Now the Lord 
has takm me here and I am going to be aH i^i^t*" As I eaid^ some 
of those Senior Citizens are very pretty ^ they^re really beautiful. 
The one in East Or^ga just opened up about six months ago and this 
is about the most beautiful one I have been in. It' makee you feel 
that some people care about older people* ^ - ; 

They have somebody on duty tT*^enty-four hours a day. Of course 
for those %^ho .are actually sick^ I suppbse it is a little bit different 
for them. But if they have ^^lived all of those years and when they v?ere 
m^cing a little money, they didn't put some of it aside and dldn^t 
look out for themselves 5 well, that's Just too bad. Of course the 
little money that you manage to save is not going to last you forever, 
but you will have a .little something to t^e care of emergencies . 
Although some^^older people do have real tro^le and need a lot of help^ 
some other Senior Cltizgns are all right* They ^ re not doing so bad 
fop themselves^ Don^t you fool yourself iibout that* They ,are looking 
for the saine thing am looktog for, good health -md a decent place to 
live in. But some of these older people don't have to do nothing. 
They are not so bad off because they have provided a little somethiing 
so that they wouldn*t have to be so bad off when they got old. But as 
I said, the situation for some others is bad enough. You know^ every- 
body is not alike* For one thijig^ there is the difference in a person' 
attitude. That coimts for a lot* Now, of coursa, if you are just 
going to sit down mi wor^ a lot^ that is not going to be good for 
you* Vlhmn you get older you have to learn how to keep busy and at 
the same time take life easy and not worry too much. Of course, that's 
easier said than done^ I know., 

I think of years ago, of grandparents. They stiff ered hard- 
ships^ poor jobs, all sorts of thtogSs but with all this they mmage'd. 
to save a little something. But^ you toow, it's according to how you 
spend. You have to^be kind. of thrifty to jaiow how to save, because 
some people are not going to save regardless of how much money they 
earn. Of course, in order to sava money these days, I found, even when 
I was working, you have to learn to do without, tod you have to learn 
to say, "I am going ^to put this cfteok in the bank," And ypu, have\to 
walk out of the bank and just .forget about the money you have put 
there* That-s the only way I taow I used to be able to save, I used 
to say to myself, ''I am going t© put this cheet^ in the bank^and I am 
not going to touch it at all, A real anergm^ ha:s to come before 
I touch it.'' And I would just make fi^self ^wrik up to the bank ind 
do it. That's the only way you cmt do it^ because if I had riin do^m- 
tQ\m, you see, to Bamberger's or sonie other store, 1 would have bought 
myself a new dress ^ br a pair of shoes, like my other woman* But 
since I have gatten to present age, T have not changed my attitude 
towards a lot, of things ^ ijiGluding saving when I get an opportunity, 
And still I like to go out and I l^e to enjoy myself* ' I will take a 
drlrU< once in a while and I don't mind people around me drinking, so 
long as it's kept mi moderation. 
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Beins that 'I hmvB been a nusse aJJ_ my life, I have a fmw Meas 
about wli^at's wong with hospitals. First of all, they don^t have raough 
help, ihat the number one problem. They don't have enough registered 
nu^^es, tiiey don^t have enough practical nurses. They don^t have epou#i 
aides/ "They don't have enough people to take care oi the patieJits. 
That's the nmrbmv one problem. A lot of older people %^ho are nbt ■ 
%v^ork:mg ^could fae very helpfi^ ta the hospital. They talk about public 
service employment* This is one place they could begin. 

The people vmo are v?orking in these hospitals, fliey are all tense 
because they^ are too busy and trying to do too much ^rk. l^en they 
come home, they 'are knocked out. My frimd, i^hen she gets off duty, - 
is really beat. She works with newborn babies and she's really ripped 
wh&n she^gets home. The nurses try ^ to do aH the work that is necessary, 
but it is nust too nudi of a job. I %mm there in the hospital last 
Buimer. I^was there ever\^ other x^eekend, but I have never forked so 
hard in my life. So many patiemts, so much work to do. They dito t 
have enough thtogs to work with and it ims just terrible* 
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Vir^-inla Thomas^ ■ • : 

I'm pleased to help a friend of my friend* Mrs. Moore told me when 
she arranged that you' come see me ^that you are talking wi-Ui a number of 

.plder people in the black community about what problems we are having, 
particularly whether we have any problems with work. My only^^ problem 
%^ith work is I can't stop working. No, that's not a joke" either. 
That's the Lord's truth. I somettoes thtok that life and work are 
meant to go together.' ^d I am Christlari enough to believe what it 
says, in the Bible about ^qrk. Maybe if man hadn^t been a simer he 
wouJ_-dn*t have had to work^ but we all taiow how much of a sinner he is 
and he doesn^t show much signs of ehanging that I QBn see, But\ later 

" I w^t to teU you a story about that - 

First I ,want to ^begin at the beginning and tell you a little ,of 
how I first began to work, , I was born, along with five brothers and ' 
tx^o sisters 5 the second of the children in the ^ family and the first was-., 
my brother Jeffer'son, so I was liie oldest girl, ^ty father had a small \ 
farm, don't ask me how he ever managed to get it, which was just enou^ 
to keep us going so long as evei^one pitched in and helped^ He was a 
good farmer mid I remen±»er that he could do just about everything. He 
was well thought of and he had plaris for all his > children. I think 
that he wmted us all to go to Hapten, ^ty mother, I Imow^ she was 
anxious that we get all the schooling we could get and that we always 
remember the ijTiportance of helping the race to progress. I^Tien I think ^ 
of those -^^o^ working the way they did and sacrificing bxi& wori^ing 
over us 5 how they = made the most of ttieir opporttmlties 5 I Wonder what 
they^ould have done today when for. many young people college is just 
there for the asking. They never had that kind of chance* but they 
always wanted us to have whatever we. needed, no matter whkt It cost 
them. My mother had some schooling and she was proud of the way I took 
to schooling. I always had a nice dress to go to school and I did weir 
at school. 

In those times, families were generally pretty big and children 
came one after the other. So^ by tiie tijne I was old enouyi to help 
aromid the house, it came to me to do a lot of the work that had to be 
done. It dida-t seek like work either. It just had to be done. The 
stove lit in the morning, ^ biscuits to make, laundry to help with^ sewing, 
an the housework which a little girl like me would help with. My 
older brother, he did the sam*e with the farm work. He was up, to milk 
the cow and to help in the fields. I suppose children today don-t 
understand how natural it vjas for us to work whenever we were peeded. 
I thijik it made us feel good and we certatoly learned to do m^any things . 
'And we^-were taught that it was only right, Itoen t think of it, I think 
what a nice childhood I had. I scardely remember, any trouble or sick- 
ness or unkindness. We were^ if I do say it myself, a nice family,^ 

But the Lord glveth and the lord talceth away. Not that I knew 
what it was' at the tine, maybe you never heard about it, but a 

i ■ •. - 
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terrible disease, like a sudden storm, it just swept through\our» 
fainily. Later they called it the influenza , 191S was the yeir, aiid 
when it was done with its awful u'ork^ my father md my older brother 
were in their graves along with my baby brother. As quick as that 
%v^ithout any kind of warnjjig* You probably toow about that time. 
Seems like any nurrter of families lost , someone^ but I think we were 
about the worst hit. So that was the end of many thtogs for us. 
The farm 5 we had to leave it to go to live with fajiiily in Richmond, 
Schoois it was the end for me because there wasn't room for me^ the 
oidest anyx^ay, where we mot'^ed to in Riphmond and since I was handy with 
housework and well brought up^ it was easy to find a place for me %^±th 
a doctor and his f^tly in Richmond, Today it hardly seems natural^ 
but in those days it was quite usual for a fMiily rich a6* the- doctor's 
f^mHy to have several young people in the house, My main responsi- 
bility was to look after the two children, young as I was. But of 
course 5 I was busy from morning to night. You'd be surprised to learn 
what I %s'as paid for working every day of. the week and, it seems to me^ ^ 
probably at- least ti^elve hours each day. It was omly a f^w dollars 
a x^eek. But, of course, the important thing to my moth^^r was that 
it was a &iace for me v;here I was fed and the fm^ dollTOS were a great 
help to her. And most of tJie time, I think, I ai joyed what I ^as 
doing. The oxily sad thing was that it meant an end of schooling for 
me,' even of reading itself, which I was guite good at, I was just 
too busy each day to keep up %^itii reading, and by the time I left the 
doctor's hoiisa, which, is a story in Itself ^ I had most forgotten %fhat 
I knew of reading. At least I have never enjoyed readtag sijice then 
and I thirik each year I seem to read more poorly so tiiat now it seems 
that I hardly never read at all. So there went any hopes for Hampton 
Institute mid what I cot^d have learned tliere. Perhaps to be a nurse 
or a teacher,* 

I said that leaving the doctor's house was a story in itself. 
After I had been there f or^ six years I thought one day to ask that I 
be paid more, I was now a grotm young lady and it only seemed right 
to me, I was like a second mother to the children, indeed almost more 
than that, because the diildren really didn^t see all that much of 
their qvm mother, I thought that I was almost one of the family ^ I 
had been there so long. You wo^ta't believe what that mother did 
when I asked that I be paid a proper wage. She^ screamed that I^ was 
ungrateful ^d said that I must leave the house at once. So I said 
I woij.d. The children were in tears when I left. It was the end of 
that part of my life for me. But maybe it was for the best. Other- 
wise I might never have left that. family, I was that close to them 
^c'ept for the mother* 

It seemed time fpr my family to move too, so we all went to 
another sister of my ^mother who lived in Philadelphia, I never liked 
Philadelphia, And I didh^t stay there for long, even thou^ that was 
where my mother was to settle. You'll loiow what I mean when I say 
that this seemed to me the time for me to make something of myself. 
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New York %&s in the air; Everybody was talking about how excitdjig it 
must be, I was a grown person now and I thou^t that I would just go 
ap to Ne^*Tork to see what I could find for myself. 

I taew.^that I could always get a place with a family that needed 
someone who'coiild do housework and was wiUlng to work ha^. Sometimes 
when I thtok back to '^lat time^^ I wonder tiiat I dlto't ttiink of ajther 
ttttogs that I ml^t do. No, it seemed to me that I was fitted to do 
housework and I don^t thij^ that € ever thought of any^lng else 
seriously. Of course^ I always felt ,the lade of sehoolllig. Maybe 
that just shut off ar^y idea pf anyth^g else. Sometimes 1 did dream 
of being a nurse and even to this day motiier tells^ me ttiat I should 
have been a nurse* t^ho JaiowSg but ^yway that^s not the way things 
were to be for me and if I had beai a mirse I wouldn't be what I am 
today/ You om^t-look back. 

I dldnj'.t come to Ngw York nXX by n^self . My younger sister was 
with me^ and wa found a place to stay not Jar from where we are now. 
It wasn^t hard , in ttiose days, hfy^ when I titiink of it^^ Harlem was a 
nice place in those days. ^ You wouldn't believe, to see the way 12Sth 
Street looks now, hovt it was aH^^brl^t and fiUJ. oi^ people md not at 
all the way it is nox^.* i-We left our doors unlocked and never thought 
about walking at night* Everybody did. There were pushcarts and all 
such things. It was ^ust as nice smd friendly a place as you could 
want* \ ' [ 

I fomd a job right away 5 with a big family over on Riverside 
Drive and I used to take the^ streetgar to work, it wasn^t a live-in 
Job but that t^as because I thought I would try to have my ovm place* 
WeU. I worked ^ there for more' years than I like to think. Even worked 
there while ny^.Kusbaiid--to-be was courting me and when we got married. - 
That vmm a long tijfie ago. Beems to me that^I was just a girl then. 

My husband-to-be, he was a church -going man 5 when he could go to 
churchj because sometimes he coalto^t because his wor^ wouldn^t let 
him. But when he*c6iJI4 he was there and that^s where I met hSm. He 
was a porter on the railroad^ used to m^e runs to - Cleveland arid 
Chicago. He .worked steady until he took sick, don^'t thtok he ever 
missed a day's work. He was that kind of a man. But we had grmd 
tMies together then. We went dancing and did 1 sorts of foolishness 
and then we were married. I never thought about stopping work when = 
we got married. It just seemed natural to keep on working ^d we 
waited for children that never came. It was God's will, I suppose ^ 
and I have to think that ^1 the children that I&have td^en care of, 
they're partly mine, I really do balleve that. And I could tell you 
stories about how those diildren^ some of them when they were groxm up 5 
they came to see me and they told me that 1 was like a mother to them. - 
But Loi^d knows, some of them needed motherings they saw so little of 
their omi daddy and miOTmy . They seemed to rattle around in some of 
those big apartments ^ some of them twelve rooms or more. 
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^!y husband, he had his work but I toiew he woiJLd have been a good 
father to a spn. He was that kind of man* Maybe it was harder for , 
him not to have a large fajnily^ but he -never complained* He had been 
a soldier and * he always said that you had to take tiie good v^lHi the 
bad and that for him, in Spite of everything, thiJigs were mostly good. 
He had mmy friends on the ^railroad. People he worked with^d some 
of the people who traveled on tihe train, they woiLLd especially^ ask 
for him. So, he got to toow many people, iome of tiiem famous in their 
day* I suppose you wouldn't^ loiow their n^es today, but then he would 
say, last night there was so-md-so in the car and sometimes in the- 
middle of the night he would say that these f^ous wouldn^t be able 
to sleep and they would ta^ to all hours. 

He was a funny -man and 1 .remenrier he said to me not long before 
he passed on, "Gijmys^you know, some people mi^t say ^ that I never 
got very far in my: life ^ but every year I must have gone about as far 
as the moon 'md back and not many people can say that*'' I don't Imow 
as if he reaU^y %^ent that far, ^ Another thing ^out him, he felt that 
his work ^c^s a good steady job md that he could always take care of 
me. They' had the imirin and the retirement benefits ^d all that. He 
said that not many people could say that their future was as well 
taken care of, I seem to be rattling on about all sorts of things, 
but he x^a^ just a good m^. We always had a dog and when he took sick, 
it x^as his heart and he wasn^t all that old, he -wasn't ready to retire 
but he just couldn*t go on with that night work, he needed steady ... 
^ hours and plenty of rest, the doctor' said. Anyway, it was. the dog 
' that'meant most to hSjri then, because he had to stay home and the dog ; 
fwoulikeep him company imtil X got back. Then, of coiirse, I. had to 
" *l^ee.p on working. By ^rhen, I had more %^or^ "flian I ime%^? what to do with* 

\p ' • * ■ . . - - . 

I recall you asking me how did I. get work if ,1 didn't have a job 
and I wanted one, Well^ one thing I will .s^y, I nevter ,did use one . 
of those So-called employment agencies, never did End never will. 
You should taow something about ^he ktod of work |E do. If you do 
y£>ur work good, I me^ if you are rcspdnsible md people trust you 
(they have to trust you because they leave you; alone to _ their house 
.and they ask you .to t^e care of ^1 sorts of things for .them) , than 
if somehoxv? tHey move or/something happens so they^cOT't. use you any 
c> ij^nger, then they make sure ^at thejr' let their friends know and 
like ar\ not one of their' frimds -'is looking for someone'^ like you, 
I sometimes say that I have just been p^assed back and forth* But 
another thing happened Sji my case which* mi^t interest you, ' 

First of all, I would work just for one family. That is the way 
they wanted it; but like 1 said,^ those were- always jobs where the 
hours ^^ere ver^ long and you had to work most davs of the week, 
Thursday aftsp^oon usu^ly off , but Saturdays* ma maybe even part ^ 
of Simday* So it was a long, week for me* ' ^ V. 

Once a family I liked ^ they decided because their children were 
gone away to school and perhaps they di$l^t have the money they used to. 




who toows , well they asked me If perhaps I might like to work for /them 
foE* just part of the week, beaause they had friends who would like me 
to come to their house for "Uie rest of the wfeek. At first I was 
doubtfiJ. ' about the arr^gement/ but I said "Uiat I would try i-^* It 
was the best. thing I ever did, ^eallyV 1^11 tell you why. First , it 
put me in charge of how long ±/had to work^ for the first tiifie in my 
life, Tpday^ for.instmce^5 1 don^t really work a full week any longer, 
I don^t need to and somettaes I don^t evem try to xmvk a fLdl day. Now, 
instead of a^ family to work for^ I have what I eall my clients, And^ 
there is always more clients than I can hm^e. All my Islients have 
friends who^ would also' like to have me take care of their apartments. 
Many of them are single ^ bachelors or single ladies ^ some are couples, 
I almost never' work for a f^ily with children , anymore. But that's aH 
right, I figure I've taken care of enough children in my life and now 
it^s quieter and more orderly if I don^t have the responsibility of 
looking after children and doing^ the houHawork* So I can. pick and 
choose,, the tir.es and people I work for. ^d I have cut do^m some over 
the past few years, but I still have enough work and I toow that I will 
always have more people askijig for me than I can ^possibly take care of. 

One thing I think I shotid tell you* Some people think that the 
work I do is lo%^ering. Jtod I can tall when a person who wants to be 
one of my clients thinks that way, Let me tell you a story. Not so 
long ago, I had an open day and one of my clients recommended that I 
take a friend of hers for a day,- So I t^ent to Interview this friend; . 
It was a nice apartment^ I could see thatp and only her and her ^ 
husband and everything Just so, We^ talked a x^?hile and I was thinking, 
that perhaps I v?ould take the job," But the lady of the house ^ she 
looked at me and she said, /^I hope you don ^t mind polishtog and waxing 
the floors, I mean^ getting dovm on your h^ds. and toiees to wax them,'' 
I said, "Lady I maybe I once used to work on^n^ hands and Imees but 
that's a 4ong ti-me ago, I'm too old for that now, ^ If ^you want your 
floors done that way, you'll have to get somebody else to do it or do 
it yourself, beaause that's not what I consider to be nry work, 

I just got my hat and put^lt on and walked right out 'of there ,^ 
Later the. client who had suggested this person told me thst she got a 
telephone call about me^ and we laughed and laughed about it. That's 
what I mean. The work I do, it cm be ^low if you let it bp or the 
people you x^;ork for make It that way," but it doesn't have to be, I 
know that m lot of young people today , \they look do™ on what I do 
and some of them even tell me that^ they would never dp what I have 
done all my life. Isn't that a nice thing, to say to someone? Well^ " 
it's' all in how you look- at it,' Lord' knows that there's a lot 'of ' 
cleanihg up to do in this world, straightening up and keeping things 
in o^rder. That's what I do and have done all life^ it seems to me, 
since I was a little girl back on the/faym. But it never ^seemed^to 
me that this, was something: to feel shameful about or shirk, l#iat 
would the world be like^if we^^never took care about our surroundings 
or ^ our belongijigs? There is such a tKing as being treated like a 
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servant, do this, do that, ajU^'day long. But since I've grown up, ' ' 
that's not been the way I've been treated. And if anybody, like that 
woman and the floors on^ your hands . and knees , if anybody started 
treating me that way, they eithet stopped or I left- But I do think . 
that it is a good thing that I work for a lot of people, not Just one 
family, 1 see more people that way mid it keeps the relationship what 
I wants it to be. Just as friendly and close or a& distant as the 
, situation caHs for, I decide which it will be. 

Now you asked me to taj^ about ^prk to rt^ life and I have saved 
what I think is the most interesting for the last, • I told you about* 
my husband being sick, it was his heart. Well, one morntog I got up 
and I went to wake him up and there he was, gone. He went Jji his sleep 
and I never taiew ^it\ It was^ a time for me, I don't know how I got 
through those days. My friends we;*e very helpful md tiiere was the 
funeral arid afterwards there was just me and the dog. Both our hearts 
were broke and I didn't ^ink mine ^woyld ever mend. And tiiere was aH - 
■^he trouble with the Veterans Atoinistration and the railroad people 
and that's a separate story, I kept on working after the funeral, but 
I wasn't myself. People were nice and considerate but -it was such a 
lonely tine for me, I really can't say. After a time I notiofid that 
I hati'^a kind of trouble .sometimes swallowing e^d a cou^ md I felt too, 
much tired. One of the people I work for, a lady whose husband is a 
doctor, she insisted that I d0 something about it aU,' So finally it ^. 
was arranged' that I go to the New York Eye ^d^Ear where they exanined^ 
my throatT" I'm old enough to he told the truth .md so they said that ^ it 
ras something that was malignant, which meatitf Qancer,. ajid.thqt they 
would operate and they, hoped that they would be able to remote all . 
the cmcer andil woiild be all ri^t* Well, they decided not to 
operate at all because tiiey said that it had spread ^d it wouldnM: 
do any good, ' . ■ . 

I thought to myself that tjiat was .that. But, they said that I 
shoiad takers ome medicirie and they hoped that, would take car^ of the 

'problem. So 1 took this powerful/medicine, ^It must have tTeen terribly 
powerful because I felt- worse tad' worse and I think everybody thought 
that 1 was certain to die. People came to visit me and I could hardly 

,get up, I aiemed^^just to siiik away. But I kegt going to the hnspital^^ 
for the- medicine and the doctor was very good to 'me. He said, Virginia, 
we think you're much better. You're not completely ' cured yet but 
you're much better," And then he said, "I thirtc you om go back to 
i^ork if yoiiii^ant to. Mid I think it wotU.d do you good ^to' try to. 
Get you out of ^ toe house and you woul4 see your old friends," 

'^Well, I let my old clients Wiov^ that I .wanted to come back and 
they were aH delighted so back to work I went. I took it slow at . 
first and there were times 1 was so- tired. Sut everybody understood. 
Well; you know,, that was four^ears ago md I feel^better and .better 
and everybody sayi, t'Vlrginia, you'ne looking^ yoimger and yomiger," and 
I do believe they; re right, I still go the hospital once a week for 
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the medicine. And maybe this is Just extra time for me. But I feel 
; good and I work as much as I want to and I toow that I ajn needed 'and 
what more can a person rr^ age ask? Vthen I come home, I have the dog„ 
to look rfter and be with, I ha^e house to t^e care of. 

The problem is, and you cm look out the window and see it. You 
laiow that I was worried ^out you coming ov#r here to visit me. This 
nei^borhood used to be beautiful, A park next door, ttie wide avenue , . 
nice houses, "chiirches on 125th Street, And now it's got so I Just QBn't 
bear to look at it sometimes. Houses abandoned, yomg people standing/ 
around memtog nothing but f rouble to old folks, ,1 can -t Have my ^ 
mail sent here Jecause l^e or not it's stolmi before I get to it, ^ 
It's just a crying shame «id it, plagues me, I donjt Imqw how many 
tiiies I lost my pension check which come after, the death of my Husbmd, 
After all the tro^le that it took to get it^ all that red tape and ^ 
runaroimd^ you %^?o^dn*t belinve. If it hadn/t been for r lawyer friend, 
a former cilent of mine, I believe that I would never -got what I was 
entitled to and what husband worked his life for. * It's hard for bh 
older person like me^ md I told you that I have , some troi^le reading 
and imderstandijig complicated papers and tastruatlons. Well^ going 
into all those offices with all sorts of .papers belongtog to my poor 
dead husband^ his discharge and his railroad/ papers md .aH things 
like that which he., kept so neat and caref^^ I thought .1 would nev^r 
be able to mderstand what I was supposed to do and I would go from 
office to office, never seemed to get ^y further. I had come to 
believe that I would never get tfie pension that was coming,' That 
.really scared me^ because what ''would I do ^then if I couldn't work 
myself? It wouldn't do ^to thtok of welfare, -I couldn't think of that! 



So when I despaired of ever.ftoding out what to do or where tSN 
^ I f taaily told'n^ lawyer friend that I didn't know what to do and 
said, "Don't worry, J'll t^e care of it,'^ and he took those 
papers and me and* we went through tliose offices with no trouble at all. 
But I think, what of all^ the people^ like me who don't have a la\^?yer 
friend to show them the -way, how many, of them just finally give up, 
^the way I almost did. ^ , ■ ^ ^ " 

' So there we are, I have my pension, which helps ,^-^1 have my work^ 
and I put a dme thing away, so 'that I have more in saving accoimts than 
sometimes,! can really believe.,- I worry ?some abgut prices and it (nakes 
my heart sad to see what is happening to- this nice oM neighborhood. 
But I have church, .my friends, .and have the people who need me 
and so long as I have all that, I thank the Good Lord,^ Nowi let^'s 
have some cake, I said that I learned most of what I Iciow 'when .1^ was 
a little girl. Well, this is a cake which 1 learned from my mmmy and 
I don't toow where she 'learned , it , but I suppose it goes back a long 
way. I've taught it 'to a. lot. of yoimg people^^ahd I, suppose it will be . 
b^ced long' after I'm gone to rejoin my husb^d, ' 
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I came to Wm>/ York in 1919, from Charleston, South Carolina. 
"I'm 63 now. Hpw old would that make* me when I aajne here? About 13, . 
I guess. I came here with aunt, and we lived in Jamaiaa, Long Island. 
I left Jamaica in 1934 and moved to York. I went to school in 
Oamaica, < , - 

•'My father took me and'j^ brothers and' a sister and' vbrought us' v = 
from the Qountry; we was living in I thijik they say It was Clarendon, 
South Carolina, some place down there, I don^t toiow mudh about tfiat. ^ 

. All I toow is that my father brought us from oiir mother ^s .house ^^id 
brought' ui to Simpter^ .South Caroitaa to -his mother. My mother/topk 
sick, that^s how' it was- I can remember only a little of my mother. 
I ^remember her whfn she took sick. Mostly 1 lived with my amtl Now 
my aunt was living in Charleston, grandmother she.had begim to get 
sick, so she sent ;f5P aunt from Charleston, SoHth Carolina to get 
me because I' was the only girl-^rthe baby girl died in the meMntime-^-so 
I was the only girl left. My grandmother said the boys eo^ld *ake care " 
of themselves but the girl couldn^t, see^ so she sent for aukt to 
come and take me, and my aimt broi^ht me from Sumpter, South cjarolina 

'to Charleston ani that was around about 1912, beGa\ise my grandmother 
died .in 1915" So I lived in Charleston with aimt, ^ 

I stayed with rr^ aunt till I got married. I didn^t go to no hi^ 
school. I just made through piiblic school ^ the grade .school. I don^t 
think it^was lao^ of opportimity, I believe if I stuck' to ^it I could 
have had an education, because my aunt wanted me to go to high school^ 
go to college, get aH education, but it was "just one of those things, 
that's all. bty aunt was in a position at that tine that she could ■ 
affdrd to send me to school* \ ' ' 

; After^^I got married I worked a while. I had, you loiow, the*babies 
^ iji be^^een working. I. had four babies. I was seventeen whai I got. . . 
^married. I first started workirig,^ I did housework, the sane thing, 
day -after day. I went l^e to an employment agency and I got, you know, 
^ different Jobs., At that tiJne it wasn^t too hard to ^et jobs around 
here,. In, 1924, 192S, IpB you co^d always get some kind of housexrork, 
like day's, work mostly. ' I couldn't t^e a full-time job. . It wasn't 
easy to mmage to even work * at all, with these kids, but^ I had someone' 
take care of them for .me. Sometimes my aunt took care of them. 
I didn^t leave them alone. Sometimes I had a girl to stay t^lth them. 
There was very little money, but we kind of mmiaged. My husband worked 
on the race trac^, and he gambled a lot, so that "was the reason that / 
I had to, you know, try to keep things going, keep the children together. 
And I'm still doing domestic "work how. I work part -tMie now. In IgSM-^ 
first boy got killed by a truck. He was going on 5, He was getting 
^ ready to go into kindergarten or first grade or whatever they call it 
and suddenly he got killed by a truck. ^ ^ / -t 

I t was pretty hard for us "during the De pression, Yes. I t wa^. 
~1 had a hard time. I'm going to tell you it wasn't easy. I went through 
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plenty . I dldji't have, too mut^ trouble with the jobs I work on 
beaause people was always very nice to me, I oould always go backj to 
ekch one, but the pay= was vfery little* Mostly the food we lived on 
was very skimpy* Like with a po^d of liver, a pound of pork ohops, 
you m^e ten yards of gravy. You laiow* But it'wasn^t easyg I'm not 
goiJig to say it was iasy, but throu^ it all I'm tharitful that we came 
through. Many days I'd sit and thi^ I should have paid more attention' 
to aunt and went out and 'got * a good education and I probably would 
have bean someone today , you loiow,, •^someone that somebody else could 
look up to. But at. that tajne, some people who coiLLd have gotten educa- 
tions had the attitude that, wellg there wasn't much opportimity for 
them anj^ay and that was the reason a lot of people gave for not waiting 
to further tiieir education, I could have^ gone^ but you, know—yomg 
girls j they thtok more of boy's than of education so that's where the 
education went/ 

Nowadays I make $140 a month at the part-tMe work I do*. I got 
Social Security for a while , but I haven ^ t got . that in three months. 
I get Social Security from" tiie work I did* When you pay into Social. - 
Security t you are entitled to receive Social Seciirity. On Social 
Security you can work and earn up to ll^BSO Jji a year. That's all* 
My job that I'm working now, I get take $140 a month, 1 get it like 
the first, and .fifteenth, . tod I stiU have to pay then Social Securit34 
.out of that* SeCg I come home with- -uh- -every two w I^ • 

don't toow what I'm going to get now from Social Securl'^i but the time 
I did get it\ I got it for Dece^er, and I got it January ^ February , / 
and Marchj I got |80,^0 a month, Md I haven *t gotten nane since then. 
I don't kndW what is, the problem now. ^ The last part^of ^r^l^ I thiiik 
it was 5 they sent me a chick for $482, so I*toofc'aiat and^I put it 
away because 1 didn't feel like I was sure I could keep; it* Ivlien I 
was signing up. for\Social Seci^l'^, they didn't teU^e that I 
going to gat any— -w^iat do they c^J= it— l:^e back money, Th^ dlto't 
tell me that I was going to get mythlng like that ^ see. .So when I 
got it I took it I put it up, I says that ^ soon I ml^t have ^ to 
start using it* ^And that was aU that I have gotten since March > 

Right near here they have bh office* I've been there ^out four 
.or five tMes, md the. lady ^ she said she was waiting to hear from the 
people she wrvote to. And I don't Igiow who she ^^ad to write to but. it's 
in the office , that is the excuse they give me. She wrote to them and 
shejs waiting to hear from them* Then as soon as she hears from them 
then she'll let mfe toow. ^ She says she dita't thiidc I was entitled to 
the lump Bvm check. But it's kind of strmge although she^ Imows that 
I got this cheeky she's just not bothering. She just said -fliat .she has 
to write some place* I don't Iqiows to tell you the truths I don't ^ 
toiow* I*m Just sitting waiting. ^ 

■ As long as I QBn work, ;i don't want welfare. They. are hard on 
people on welfare. Listen , honey ^ I've been on welfare*. I was on 
welfare also with n^' ct^ildr en ' cause "when my husband and I got separated 
Course we was on welfare before I leaves him. So welfare^ I^ guess ^ \ 
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there's hothing wrong with welfare* But I feel that as long as I can 
'woffk and ea^^ my moneys I don't want no, welfare. Leave it for when I . 
^GMi't do no good for niyself* That's the ^^y I feel ^out it. And 1 ^ 
think a lot more of these people if tiiey woiJ.d feei that way about it^ 
tti^ wouldn^t be so hard oh p'eople on weJJare. j . . 

•I'fL not 65 yet* I got a little b^ mora to go* I h^en't hadr _ ■■f, 
ajiy problM witt OTy ^JLnosses^ where you had to have a lot of medical; 
attention, Onoe I had m operation and Father MoCam took care of ^ati 
1 went to St* Vtoeent's Hospital* He took care of ttiat for me so that 
didn*t cost me nothing., but otherwise I suit myself ^ maybe once -ta a 
while I see a doctor for something* Nothing serious, You^taoWs they 
take a lot of money. ^ ' ' 

f live here alone by n^eelf * I have qne room* This is it" right 
here* It is a studio^ whatever you oall^ it/ .Just I have own little 
.kltohKi, I have bath. So - thatVs 'OTOUgh. I don*t likQ to go out , 
in fact. Just onoB in a while I go to St. Charles Church to take a 
bus ride or something like that, I'li go on /flie bus ri4e. I'll maybe 
go^ to a dinner 5 if they have a dinner. Somethtog lUce that* I like * 
to stay* In the housi. I ia<e to sit With thq TV md listtoi to the 
radio, I don^t watch -the /daytime series. Not Jhe/glve^.away things 
I can say I^m ve^ much a loner. I don^t l^e a lor of peop^ hangtog 
ardund. It makes me ktod- of , nervous. /- J guess .maybe„ it *s stupid. 
Every 'once in a while I^go to a dMce> I like that* Something ttiat 
someone has given and I ktiow -Biem well and it^s a group tti at I like to 
be wl-Bi, then I'll go\ But' to go see something strange , I'm not for 
It* Sometijne people tell me it's stupid to" stay here by ny^elf, — 
hut that's what I want, . I like to^ become, : ^ ; ^ 

I. don't fear gettiiig old. Really aid, truly ' I. don't tiiink about 
it. There's nonsense th^Atog -^out it, 1 try to keep myselft 

as young^ as I oah. I l:^e to drink ocGasionally and if I find that a 
drink Is going to do me some harm^ then I leave it rionej But I^m\^ \ 
not going to do anything to tear myself d^wn, *I try to keep myself 
up* I try to save a little bit* -When the time Qomes'"that I Gan*t ^ 
work^ I wHl find' out If I can 4epmd ,upon these agencies that are 
supposed to help old people. That *s what I will, find out whpn I have 
to go to 'fl^em. ■ ' ■ : ^ ^ / 

I think that most pjeople now^^are pretty much -aware* of the agencies 
that are supposed to furnish services , because I toow. Uiere was a tJjne 
^han especially a lot of black, people dito't really k^ow whatvthey 
could get, where to go^ you kripw,; they were ve^ confused about who ' \ 
to see<^*Md so forth. It is not easy ^to keep ijiformed, when there are 
so many different things , you toow, every year ^ someiaii^g^ different 
going on, where they can get. help. From what I see , OT-ery day , ^oil my 
Jobs they go, mostly to the priest and the priest directs themv They 
tell them where to go, what charities are available, the Catholic 
^charities. I don't consider myself a very religious person. Not at .* 
all. No, 1 Bm not going to say that, I don 't fg^ge t to ask the Lord 
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to have mercy on me* I go to diurch oil Simday, and maybe once in a 
while diirijig the w,eekdayS| but I Bm not going to say often* Someftoes 
I'll get a^spaU. I'll gOg say^ about two or^three weeks, and than 
I won't go for a whM.©! but I\s6 to m^ss. , v. / ' - 

'■Some people sit aroimd and taagine that ^11 kinds of things mi^t"' 
happen to themi Ther^ mi^t be sqme^ good ,t)itag^ ^that mi^t happen : 
I don't toow/ But I woulto't wapt: to get X Just 
sitting. Now that is the first thing that papple think that would^ 
happeh to me, y.ou Iciow^ that she's sittiiig home all the times lool^g 
at TV, dDmg nothing* You' have a whole lot of time to thlidc a whole 
lot bf nonsense* But, you taioWj whan 1 ftod.mysalf beg^ming to tiiink 
stupldt foolish "Biings/ then I -aa^ays ju^ and ^raad a 

*littla passage to the Bible and :thfit \paclJies me, or I t^a-sr^ rosary 
md^ say my rosary*- You know, ^ It l^id of washes that^ out of / ^ mJjid. 

/Becausa you have no ri^ts you toow^ to thiJik thtogs like that. If 1 
see a spook iii tiiara iji t^* closet, you know. Uh uh^ no^ I ain't 
got thara yet- ' ^ 

I imagWe that soma of the oldar people are ra^ULy forgott^ . 
people, but it seems that -the older people -ftat I jmpw, whm 1 see 
tham each dayj they look lUca they doing pretty good^ , But^ I doh't 
get aromd that much* You toow, I don't do a lot of visi^tog, ^Ii\ 
facts I can' t visit sid<-^paople, ^ I gat^sick niysajtf* 1 don' t-l^e to-- 

^o to hospitals ^and that 'srone^^tog I cm say. that I shotild be 
ashMied of , -ttiat's an awful thing* ; But to visit the side oaople, or 
go to a hospital like that, I'com^ bn^^and I get deathly sirfc in here 
all by nysalf ^ And I care very little about gotog to the undertaker 
and seeing a dead person. That's another -fting ^but me* That works 
on nerves.. But so far I have bean vary haalthy. 1 haVOT't had^ 

'any major iljjiessasj So I raaUy havm't had' to depend ori^ any of. 
these things, like MadiQare and Medicaid* .tad 1 hopa^that I navar 
have to. 'Some people have oplnlona about tiiase things , these aganclA|t 
tha-fc^they are not what they are supposed ^tb^ be. But^ %you see^ I 
haven't had no experience with tham so I cw't say whether they are 
good or whether they are bftd. \ ^ . - 

A lot of people that I have ta3J<ad to^ aid aspeci^Llly soma of 
those that are older ^ tell me *ffiat erne; of jfch 

getting old is the i^ole problem of crtoa =iiirMOT^ York, And it is not* 
only in New York. And I ;f 6el tarrlbla ^out it * ;i got held up not 
'BO long ago. bfy'^aughter and I got held up going .toto her house. 
1 was going up the stairs«wltii her md these two boys came, by and^ 
you .toow^ because I walk slower than ny daufhtar^ and' you taiow, we 
were ;talking, md she was ahead of me^ and I heard ttiis tmuitog : 
the h^J., and whan I got to tihe stapi md now. there is no sense in 
me tryijig to get up before Miybody. else, so I just . stepped.' aside. 
My 'daughter was up a couple of steps, and this fellow rushed past me, 
you Imow, so I'^ standtag ttiere waiting for the other man to go ^y, 
and I tiirned aromd and' tills boy had a Imife on ma. says^ to hlm^ 
I feays, "Is this what you want? Take Iti'' I gav.e hifn' pocketbook- 
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So the man turned aroimd to r^' dau^ter. And he trying to 
do somatjiifig^ there was something . he had i:i his hand* 'I" looked 

md hm was af tar her, and, I screMed; so she said to me^ ^'Oh moima^ 
don*t soreajitj don't sera^*^* She didn^t know that the guy dowii below 
had pdcketeook^ ^ Because I had given it to him* OK5 yeSj took hers 
too 5 but she didn^t have anything hers, B^t she had just given me 
.Wmity dollars and I had it in these. I shotilto - t have put it to 
there* I should have put it . in do%m here^ But you taiow^ it dlto^t 
really fri^ten me^ noV baaau,^^ they weren^t violent ^ ^^d I looked at 

bDyis^ and ti^o olean^cut boys 5 'you wouldn't think. You -d thinks, ' ' 
my son^ Idiaf^s i^at I lAnought of whm I looked in hie face., I saidj 
"Gee whiig^ he-s just like my son, a nice clem boys'* md I said^ 
'"This la what he's dotog*", itod I did not get fri#itened imtil go-^ 

^ ^Vhen I^got iii th^ housas I atmrted shaking^ see^ and ""sijiae ^eri 
I have been a little shoolc upp especially Goming up on the elevsitorj 
I won^t get on it^^^ ^1 wait until there ii someone in the buJlding that 
I knot;^ and lota of tS^es wh^^n eome in there are a couple of women , 
dotm there doing the sajne tl^ng^ waitings yoii know ^ for someone else 
to come up « But 5 I'm telling you ^ it ii a probleJh, This problem 
^ seems to have gotten out tof hand^. it cartairily has. It's^^'^ay out of ' 
hand, A \Lot of older people seaih/ to think that these pedple prey on 
older people- tod so do I^, because ^ you see^ the older people cm t 
put up a fi^t/i The only^ thing that an .older pierson can do is just 
to let. th^ go ahead and tal^e what they want* But a lot of time thiiy 
wiH beat oi older pet^son, faiock a^ older person down^ You 1otqw,| she 
don' t .wmt them to take her pooketbook mxi she will put up a little 
fights , and that ^s how .they get hutt^^ And I spy "Just give it to 
them,'^* I'm not goiAg to fi^t^over. it.^ If they want it ^ then take 
it- But I hope it don't happen again ^md I hope it don't happen: to 
anyone else 5 because it is really no fm* . " * 

I have, lived In ttiis neiglmorhood stace about IQ^Oj f becausa I 
used to live on IMrd Street, and when ^they tore t^at, do^m to make 
housings I came here* So since I left Queens 5, I have been'" in the same 
place, or somewhere in this 'gfenaral, area. If I have to live in New 
York, I prefer to live arburid here ^ :where people toow me* Back in 
1938 or 1939, at that time 1 lived overnon 123r^ Street, I was on 
welfare. I had been on 'welfare in Jajnaica*, Yes, I was on welfare 
in Jamaica* That was whro 1.^ first got on^^ welf^e. The people at . 
welfare would take your ijisurance poliay ^d/him them into the in ^ 
surance company , mostly Metropolitan, that was; the only one that I had 5 
and they got about eighty dollars from this' thtog^ and therinsurarLce 
people mailed me this check, 

I thou^t this check, when I got iit^ I dbuld use it tay way, I ; 
^nted, so I spent the money, paid some biUs, which i^as, wis e^ you . 
loiow^ so a couple of days later the investigator pane by ^d she told 
me. about this chfeck that I had got, you know 5 so she asked me, did I 
have its I said yes, so. she sat there and she ask^d me where the 
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check was^ I asld that I had done spent it» paid niy bills ^ bought 
food ind stuff for the chUdren, Ei^ty doJJ.ars was nice kt thit time. 
Arid she eat tiiere and she deducted that eighty dollar a out of mm^ m& 
' I dito*t get a. check for ^out a month* and that.^rnoney x^ai deducted 
from that check, and you toot^j I- had a tough time' for m whole months 
because you get the check the flrat and the fiftienth, I had a tough 
time making rads meet* ' , ' 

But then I moved from Jamaica to New York* tod I was living on 
133Sd Street 5 and t^at^a when the Investigator cime to my house end 
.told .me about finding nQ^ husband.^ I i^as stilly on welfare* So^'ehe 
told me 5 she. said 5 '*D6 you loibw where your huatimd is?" md I said^ a 
^^o^ t don*t.," She said j "Oh, yea,^ you do. You know where lie is,** 
I aaldV don't toow whejpe huabiffid is." She aald^ '^JeU.^ you have 
.to go find him." I aaid^ "XJm not going to find nobody I said, 
"heaause when I , left my huaiandp I told him I waa not gotog to sleep ' 
imder the same roof with hui again, and I memt it. See," I said to 
'her^ "Now, if you ftod vou live with hlms because I am not going 

to live with 'him." %\"WriJ.s" she get no more checks," . 

I said, "OKs" ..md siite enoi^i, she , shirt; me oiM. 

I dLidn't tihlnic. she was ^serious Vahotit it. / BMt she shtrt me off. 
So I went to -^he placa where you had to ^go tOs the office. .At, that 
time it was on 135th Street but they were In the" process of movtag. ; . V 
Smd ^ey were fixing up this other place. So for three whole weeks ' 
I sat there with bjflier mothers waiting to get checks^ and they. Had 
their l^hildr en. q3^^ coiiyae the poor little kldP were crytag, you know, 
because they were '^himgr^/ they, didn^t have no milk^ Nqbody cojold never 
see you but siiperviaors.; So you just sat and sat therff and sat "Biere^ 
from nine oJ^clockirt the 'morning ifatll th^ closed up 'and you go home 
and: ygu comi back the next morning ^d you just sit ttiere and give 
yoto name 'at the .desk and sit there* And you ait there. *And ao. this 
ia i^at I did f or^threa^e^s . - / , \ ' ~ ? : ^ 

And I was sitting mer and something say to me a. "Get up and go 
home and ;get yourself a pencil, and paper and/mvelqpe and tol< and write 
si letter to Mayor LaGuardla," ■ So did tiiat* ' I wmt' to jny girl frimd* 3^ 
house and I borrowed an envelope end, a sheit of paper md a two-cent- . 
stampi , And "ften I w^t^. home and sat down and I s??rote a letter. >That^a 
one. letter I woiild love 'you to aee^^ I ihgiild have kept a copy. I 
didn',t have sense nnou^ to do- those thin^. i - " 

I Jilist poured it out. I guess it was abme bad Bigllah and some 
bad apeU-ing , and eveiy thing.^ - There, was nothtog f mcy in me Ilka that . 
I ju9t needed Help . "i^d I told Mayor LaiSuardia ^put aU the/ other 
mothers who were sitting in the office witti their children, ^out how 
their' children were c^lJig, because they ^ re hL^gr^, and sitting ^ttiere 
from nine o* clock to five o^ clock every 1 day and nobody give ut nothing, 
nobody teU us .nothtag, and 1 aaid that theae womm come up ixi their 
fine cars and with their fura and /dressed ppetty an'd w§^ over ta the 
desk wd get a check arid we; are sitting 'there starving ou^ claldr^ - 
tfre starving* ^ ^ . . / ' " - .'^ 



I put all that in that letter ajid I sealed it up md I maaied it, 
to Wayoi^ LaGuardia. So in the meantMia, this was on Friday afternoon ^ 
a friend of mine gave me the niu^er for the mayor's office* I told the 
person who answered who I waSs and she said ^ "OK, Mrs. Blossoms" she 
says 5 "I have yow letter ri^t here front of me." That was, lihe , 
quiclcest action I ever had in my life. Well, myhoWj so she says ^ 
"I'll teU.you what to do. Yoti go to the 131st Street office and you 
ask for Miss Davis," and I said, "Oh, I been trying to ge-^to Mias 
"Davis for three weics. And nobody can get to her*" She aald^, '*I'll 
teU you what you do. You go ^ere arid I^H pal l her. Am when you 
get 'diere, you see her." , - . 

And, sure enough, when 1 got there, I was met at the doqr by Miss 
Davis. And 1 said, '^Mlss Davis," acid she said to me, '^ou Mrs. Blossom? 
I said, ^*Yes." ^Wl^ did you write dowitQ^?*l^ I sald,^ "Because I , 
coulto't get to see you and my chiltoen are ^starvtoa, * md getting ready 
to get put out of their home. And the rest : df those, mothers are 
sitting over tiiere the same way. Their ' children are oryiJig aid they 
are himgry. I had to write downtown," ^^1^1 > \ '^"^V me in her office. 
And she raised caln with me, but it didn^t mak difference. She 

had to give me a voucher fojp food and. fpr rent. And I didn^t have 
no t-roiAle out of them imtil 1 decided to gat off • I stirted worktog 
at St. Charles. I got n^self a job that wa&i paying me, y^u know, 
enough that I could pay my bills, I gOT 'off . " . 

children were pretty well grown up then. The boys could go ' = 
out and earn a little qhange, delivering; groceries , they were working 
aroimd a grocery store. I could have st^ed on welfare, if I had ^ ^ 
wanted to. 1 could have stayed on. But I didn^t wiuit to. In all I ; 
stayed on welfare about ten years, but only because I had to. When 
the children were old enou^ so I couli go out arid work, I got off • 
welfare. . ^ ^ ■ . ' s ' ^ 
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. I aame to NewarR as a girl*. I^cajne from Ridinibnds^ Virgin I 
came^up here in 1909, I cajne here ae a rit^aes a chiid nurse^ I dito^t 
fjjiish SGhooling but I decided that 1 wo^to^t finish, « *I dropped out 
of sahoQl* I was already employed when ^ I came up here. I aBmm up' here 
with a job* I don^t remei^er exactly who I was worktag for. I taiow 
her najnes but I cm ^t ttitok of ' the f amity * s nOTiei She got married up 
here. She married this mm, and he was Jewish and he had a ve^ unusual 
name,^ a nme that you don ^t hear very-ofteti. Mid\ then I left them and' 
I went to another fmnily* And then I eame' back to Newark, And then I 
went to Hackensaoks I wm there ^out threes months* Left Newark for a . 
job 5 a better salary, I was looking for more money* 
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Good money In those days was twen-^-five dollars a moAth, .and^ 
weUj J was workJjig long days too. You aoi^d get ^ong with $25 a montii 
In those days. Frankfurters 'were 16^ a pomid and pork chops were 16^ a 
pound and fish was 2 poiffids ftor a quarter, and aJJ. that stuff. Arid look 
what you got to pay now for that,,. You got to "pay. $1,10 for fish now, 
more than that. It is different 5 but you don^t feel\nQ differentj you ■ 
know what I mem, Becaus§ you laiow how mich you gpt\to spend so, you 
spend tMt and no more. You have to budget yourseJl^i^ I don't care how 
much ysti make,.^ r> , ^ ' , 

^^d thpi I met husband in Mllllnffton, I went .from MUllngton 
back to Newark and then to Hackensack, And then I came back and I got 
married when I was to Hackensack, It wasn^t f^r money so mach, I 
wasn't so ^much In the money part pP-'^ 1 just liked to get around ^ yoii 
Imow, Get aroimd and meet people gnd learn sorn^ftlng, ■ 

Well, 3 met a lady from the Thteteenth Av^ue - chiirch. She was from 
Virginia and she was a: teadier.^ So .1 met her aid I always 5 after I left; 
this lady ^I told you about, I made my hpme with her, ^ And she lived in 
Newark 3 she lived on North Broad Street, She didn't have no children, 
just her and ^er husband, and so she "took me in as a ehjj^d, praatloaHy, 
helped ftod me some jobs, itod ^en^I used to take music, I'd taken 
music before^ I came to Newark, .And then I told her that I woxild like 
to cdtitinue music. So she gave me Mrs, Gaines^ nmnber. So I took 
music off of^ her, \ ? ^ ^ 

And then at -ftat time 5 Dr. Edwards 5. he was pastor at the Thirteenth 
Avenue church, he cane to m^ house, after I got married,^ because this/ 
lady. that taken me as her daughter, she was t^en sick so she' went to . 
the hospital. She 'came out of ttie hospital^ but she didn'^ toow where J 
to find her. husbmd so I told her; to come mnd stay with me and so she 
did. And she lived with me and Dr, Edwards came to see us. And so he 
asked me. to play, 1 had piano. My husband give it to me for ir^ 
mniversary because, we had married. So ^1 played^ so he said, ^'You 
aomm down. You come over to the church and play -for us on 'Wednesday 
evening," -So I went over and I did, Sjp he said,'^"Now, that's yoitt* 
piano, you play just as long as you want to." And I taught for a while 
here in ^Newark. ' - ' , 




I taught rmisic at the third grade. It must have been in 1925. 
I didn^t teach rl^t throu^ thefflepresaiQn, bedause thm I" started^ 
to t^e on o;theE thtogs, beeauei I cm, do & little of this ^d a. little 
of that, see V So then I started sewing. I majce powder p^fs. - I m^e , 
powder pttffs for a long-time. A'^ powder pitff £s to powder yoitt* face 
wl^s so they wQialdn't give then to any other colored person but me^ 
'Qause*I knew this pi/ite woman that was doing tthle wprk^ see^ and *8he 
tau^t me how tordtt^ it. tod thin ,ihe said that she would get^me^ i Job^ 
which she did. ^ a ^ ' 

ledidn^t sell them, t sewed 5 o^ a faatory. And .1 used to mike 
a grpsB a day. Yes, a gross a day! I. had to sew by - hand because you 
-^oQuldaltlmake^oneLby machtoe.^ And. t hen I sewed thatjor a long time, 
but then after that they went;out bf bustaess, io T gotTKWhlr^jcibir^ 
Sewed doU dressfes. • So^I sewed doU dresses up imtil I lost my si^t. / 
That was in 1946, or 1947. % sight got pretty bad on me theii, so I 
give it lip. The doetor ^tgld ,me to,; . \ " ^ 

I never got bored, I didn-^t have time, *Xause you sei I had 
children. You know, I had to look after them, and J couldni^t t^e a 
steady job on account of me having, th^^ children, you see. " I just took 
these little jobs. That powder-puff job p that was at home. 1 brought 
the work home with me, ijid sewing doll .dresses I bring th^ home 
,too and do it, ^d they woiild come^and piclc up the" work. The way I 
got- this job, well, 1*11 tell^you. I jused to do toes^makirig and I 
got this job thro.ugh a ^ lady I used to sew for her. 1 used to make her ^" 
children^ s dresses and school dresses and so for-^. tod I used to ^ 
.make dresses for other people, and sq that is how I "came to. get this . 
Qtheii job/ I never usei^ an employment agmcy. No. No. ^ No. No. Neve^ 
beto one of their offices, ^ - * ^ ^ ^ - 

" ^ ^ - / ^ \ ^ ^ - 

' - '\^ou asked me if I. worked ri#it through the depression. Well ^ 'if ^ 
you taow- people, you get aroimd, ; you loiow different people, you see, ' 
There are a lot of people that toow people but stiU they have to go 
to -tihB employment offiei. Got to have >eferenies aad, all that kind-'- . . 
of stirff. So I diita't have to do ntot^ng like that, ' 

Since 1946, well, I haye bem takings ctfre of home; Yes^ and » 
i haven *t done anything special,' outside of taktag care of my home, 
I live hereby r^self. ' Yes, I am here by p/iself. I haven ^t cleaned 
up this week ,^ because last week I was going ou*l I was gotog to see 
some friend of mine. ' The; first people 1 met I first cmne 'to Newark. 

She^s got^ I ttiink^ seven^ sisters and«brotheiS| They^ are all living^ 
but the mother and fattier have passed on. They ^re nfy oldest frimds. 
They live out on Long. Island. They liav^e a homt dom to the shore. \ 
So; she* had me 'over .td. her house on Simday and UB^ry tWce me pver.^ She ^ 
laiew me long before :!: was married, ^ ' 

'I was married nine years before I had any children. I was, married 
on December 8, 1910. I had; three children, Dpnald, Charles and Patricia. 
She works to the Veterans Hospital and Chafes works for the Internal . 

■ ' * • " ' '. . ■ ■ 
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Revenue* Ha was in Newark, bu^ they tr^sferred-^hiTi to Brooklyn. ^ <. 
.He has lovely bhilck'en. . • ; ^ : 

.tty husband was a nmaiciffli^ But -he. worked for ^ the Essex County 
Park. Conmlseion^ He iisad to be a Watahnian ;fchare* lie wag with thOTi* , 
twenty -eight y ears^^ I guaas you Imovo what tha isseex County Park ds,. 
\You toow Bedford Park, Wall^ -aiat is sll in. Essex Coimty Park. WeH^* 
' he worked over to tihat diractionj so that^s wJq^ I moved here'* . I lived' 
on Stil Street and than we was looktog ror a House, ^ ' 

WeH, w^ came over here one Sunday, going over to -flie park over ^ 
to the bench there ^ aid they had a music ^ a band over. there to play on 
Stmday, So we was walking out one Sunday with the kids and we come 
up this street* ^d that Sunday j ^1 ^said to my huabmd^ because where 

' we'^were^ lT^ing then-we only 'had three rooms^, wa ilyed^ on the third, 
floor ^ ^'That would he a nice little shan-rt? to get in." I looked at 
the yard, and a said, "The kids, they* coiAd play dowi there*" So we 
f durid that *the house was for r.ant^ .c,An Italian woman ^ she saw me at * 
the window and she ,md her husbfiid opKied' the wtodow and she said, 

. "Do you w^t f o look at tt^e rooms?" I said, "1 wouldn*t mind." So 
she told her husbmd to get the keys. So she came and opened the door 
forms ^d we came to and looked'^ around ip there. At that tijne it was 
no"Hitog but an old dump but wa:W^t all aromd and looked at it 5 and I 
said, "It woiild be better if it were a whole ftquse." tod he said that, 
he would see about it. And 1 said, "All^ ri^ty," r 



And so we had., to go dowi Stat®. Jtreet^d see the landlord. He : 
was doim his shop on State Street, So that Monday my hasbarid went 
down to ' State Street to sgq him and when niy husband came back he says, 
. "He wmt people to come up next Monday and he will permit ma to see 
the house. "= So we did, and he said,;"| giVe him some money on deposit.* 
So he says, ^^The hoiise is fbr rent or for sale^" So I told him, "x^eU, 
it is ^ a nice neighborhood, hut I don ^t care so much ^out the house," 
\^e stayed for a while," thOT;^n^^' husband, he says, "WeH, if we go^ to ^ 
East Or^ga or Montalair, I'll /have to. get up so early the morning,' 
especialiy when-^the jveafMip^gat^bad^-don^t you^toow?" And so, I said, , 
"Well, you can wilk-f rom here to 701^ Job. ' ^ / 

And so I said,/* We ^11 take it oh accoimt of your job, and the 
neighborhood 3 it* s nice*" There were no colored people in the nei^bor- 
%ool. Paid so .1 said, "And I would Itoe to get -flie. diildren in a nice ^ 
school," So than ^ we took it tod my son; was .graduated from Garfield /\ 
Grmmar Sd^ool and Donald and Patricia from Baringer/and Char^eg was 
graduated from Art High* ^So we ware looking ou% for tihelr educatw 
And. I didbi^t w^t to bring 'tham up in strictly colored ^neighborhood.^ 



So I dita*t coma here- to. ;stiy,, b^^ we Just, stayed. 1 We. just 
stayed' and stayed/ We « bought Ut and ^^5?e' fixed it tip. j And^so it turned 
but all •.r.ightr. We have been, here forty-six years* We^vp seen^^a lot^ . 
of ,chmge,' but still ^there^. ain't but two colored families ^6n this ^ 
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block/ that's ill. One timm there was about eight colored 'families 
here but fefter the- Bittleinens sold their noi^eej all the Italian pegple 
bought them and madr the eolored people get out. So the colored people 
pext dborj her and I- are the b^y two colored people isi here. So she 
passed" away irf February 5 w^Ql her ^grmddaugfiter rents 'tiie-houBe out* - 
Her graiddmughter lives up In Boston. ^So she Just ^rehts the house out 
and I hayeri'^t seen her sine^^er 'grandmother died* " 

This is prJjnarily sn Italian neighborhood. I think the womai next 
door is Italian 5: but her husband^ a Spanish. ^And Germans dowi the street 
a, little fur^fers and . next Italians, 'Itod across the street is Italic 
and do\m fm'titierp and I tiiirtc there is; somej Irish -aroxmd heM somewherie. 

some Polish. Next door/she^s Irish md/her husfiafid is Italian. So 
we are all mixed ing you taow^ aAd they i look aftes me. They are 
very nice to me.-^ ^ . , , ^ 

Wji don-t have ^y black^ and white trouble because we are all just 
like one family. Yeh^ we'are just' likev one family^ yefs todeed. They 
come in "here and :^nt to taoWj -'Is -Uiere anything I can do for you?" 
They waiich and see tiiat nobody come in .and see how' long they, are going 
to stay Yes 5 they are watching mS all ri^t. Ves^^ Indfe^dj so they ^ re 
very nice. And/if J *say that there is anything I wtotg just call- them. 
They watch the house^ md ^they're watchJjig me.. , : ^ 

I belong to the Red '^Cross. I.did belong to the Mothers' Clubg 
the Doxie Club. And I bel^g to the Guild f At thf bltad school, we^ 
makes novelties and littl^ thtogs. You feCg I made ^ose things over 
there. This is cermfiic. We have that once a^ month.* Every Saturday 
we have something. * And every third Simd^y wp'have opei house. /.And 
th^ thir,d Saturday we have sewing, and the foi^th Saturday -1 thTink^/ ' x 
that* we have jewelry. I go every weik sni every .third Su^ay of 'each 
month. Md^we have Thanksgiving Dajmer, md then we have Christmas ^t.^ 
Dijmer, and we have George Washington * s^ Dimer antf tH©n we Have Lincoln' 
,Qinner5 affid we have spaghetti dliuier, and we have^btogo on€ Smiday, 
and we ^have the white elephmt 'salei auctioning oM' things. "Cause 
we make a lot of thtags that we don-t bring home, . We leave them at / 
the Guild.* tod people who^want to buy them can ^ave them'. And they 
gp,ve us the money, but I dbn*t aocept .bx^^ I let that go to the Guild . 
And we have music and sing^g^^ oh, we have k good. time .t Oh, we have 
dancing. Every ^Thursday night ^ they have dancing. ' ' ' ; 

f - ■- , , ^' = " ■ " ■ ^ - . 

We have tine for* other activities because^ you see,. dancing is 
in .the evening. And we take up Braille because it is ktod of hard for 
me. , don't faiow how to read sornethlng. You have to be sensitive to 
letters, you taow. And bo I haven ever tBken an interest' to Braille ^ 
^tihough it would be very nice if I did *l^m^,^ We have cooking class. 
And we can t^e eooktag and we qbti t^e up nujrsirig. ; ? ' V s 

1 ^ ' . .. , . ; ' ^ > ^ ' ■ . V . ^ 

' The way I get do^ there is that on Saturd^"! c^l up for a ride./ 
Apd different ones volmiteer their' services, md^f I w^t to^ take a 
spin or two, 1^11 call them ^up* I never have trouble ^ rithou^ ^ 



sometimes, it is hard to get' a ride bicause a lot of people are busy,- 
you kriOT^ speci^JLy men. folks.. They have their work to^ do^. But we get ^ 
a. ridSi I yery seldom been left. Our seliool opens at two -thirty « • 
^From -bwo-thirty to Jour-thirty. Tills right In the heart of Newark^ 
near tl^e Penn Station^ ^ . ^ * = 

i * ' r ■ ' - 

You ask me what my children are doing, Wellj Patrioia, she ^ 
married Jamee Perry in 1941* And she has 'four ahUdrerti ;james Perry / . 
and Thpmai^and Betty and^ William. Thomas ^ the eeoond dheg is ^a deteo- 
tlve in East Orange.' And he has two girls Those are my grandchildren . 
- I ^have a little boy four yBBrs old, -I^aryg^ my granddaughtir ^ she is ' 
married tpo* daughter works in the County Hospital^ My son-in-law ^ 
I. don^t Imow where hp works. He^s sickly. He can't work steadily. 
His heart is not good. * He's been overweight* ' ^ . ' ^ 

And my son, Don^d, well, he graduated from Bar inger and thai he- - ^ 
went to Wins ton -Salem 5 and then he went to Georgetowi ttilvereity Law " . 
School, in Washington. I am very proud of my chil&en, 

^ ; .pttier th^ eyes, I haveft't had Wy healtW'^problems that required'^ 
hospital^ ation or mythtog like that. Only my eyesight. That^s aH, 
And I had to have m operation on thgm. And then I' had a hemorrhage 
in my head. But-up imtil that time I was in perSect health. My [Health 
iS\pejDfeot, eD<cellent. I^ never got any assistance from any government ^ 
agencies when I \mB lH, and not now. I dori't get Social Security ^ ■ . ^ " 
, either. I don^t work^so I guess that is why I never, got it . I mean^ 
ttie .work J did was at home. All I get is husband's smaU paislon. 
He paid into Social Security^ but I don^t get no Social Security,, 
Anyt^ay, I just get along with what I have, don ^t you know? I don'^.t " / . 
have no expenses. I can^t go to any . expaise, I mean, with, ji^ house ^or 
household. I don ' t' have . th% money to' do that. 

We did not-get^to Charles. Now Charles, ^ he xvorks for the. Internal 
^Revenue in New Ybrk, He. finished up school; he graduated from St. John^s 
College. And then he worked' for the ODB for qud^te a while before he 
went toto the service. And then he went into the mternal Revenue and ' 
he has-been there ever, since. He'^e^martied now, ^and ,his wife, she^s . 
a teacher. And they have two children,' a girl and a boy. The girl,. 
she t^es music, y . ^ . " . ^ . . 

There's a lot of music In family. Yes, my people, on my motlier'^'S 
side, they were all muslQlans- 'TheS? lived in Macklaiberg, ^^i^ginla, 
My grandparents came /from -the r^. It's not far from Riehmondi, .Yes, but 
I was never out there. ^ ^ 



^ I've been to a cunp meeting-^ Oh yes, indeed. I used^to'go there^ 
when I ^was a kid, 'round about ten years old. We used to have than 
after they, get through w^h preaching. On the camp ground, . Everybody 
had their table set, up and you go aroted there .and you could eat " 
,the food you want. Fried cTiicken ^d com pudding mda/atermelon, any- 
thing, marvelous, ' * , - 
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They start in Au^st, see. The first Sunday in Au^st^ -aiey'll 
have it at this church , and the second at this other church , and then 
the third Sunday, they have it at another church , that was the church 
my mother's people used to belong to, .^d people would come from far 
and near,^ ^d I remember that my mother used- to kill chick^s. She 
used to kill ten chickens and my father used to kill little goats and 
they would be cooking that for aH week, I tell^you, they would 

have some food. And mother and mother lady, a lady name Lucy 5 
they used to get together and they had their tables set together, mid 
my father used to set up that table, as. long as this room. And they 
had that white tablecloth on the table, and they had that food set up 
there, so that when you c^e out of church, after church service was 
over, and everybody would get aroimd and start eating, ^d all the 
wateCTTielon was on and you used to have watermelon on the groimd, and 
they put them under tba table, md^ after ttiey ftoiehed eating the 
food, then they started cutttag the watermelon then start slicing 
the watermelon, serving the watermelon. It was good. 

You ask me if I get lonesome? You kidding? I got the piano thei 
I got the phone, I can't see, but I just' feel the keys on the pimo, 
I don't get ^lonesome; I got my work to do. Sure, I have got my work 
to do. How can I get lonesone, all the work I got to do? I keep 
this whole place clean Bnd spotless by myself. 
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Puerto Ric an Youth 



Introductioh 

Yoiing Puerto Rican mai women tell about their lives ond 
experiencei frpm a very different potot of view from that of most 
older Blacks. Where the Black man or womm looks back over a long 
life and oft eh' att'empts to stun up its meaning, the yoimg Puerto Rieen 
looks into the future and tries to understand whether his or her 
experience or the experiences of parents provide some way of under «^ 
atandtag md coming to grips with what the future may hold. In 
particular 5 "these yoimg men and women wmt to imderstmLd^ what scope 
they have for f infilling their desires and Mbltions^ what options face 
them and what forces, both internal and extern^, wHl influence their 
choices. 

But both groups take it for grmited that they are minorities, 
that they are* part of a recent wave of migration to the North even if 
individually they may have been part of New York for generations. 
They also t^e it for granted that they are not like earlier inmigrant 
groups ^ New York City , that they shoiad not be compared to other 
ithnid groups^ They .do not find any consolation in betog told that 
earlier groups suffered, were packed tato tenemmts, became sick and 
died, were memployed or underpaid, 

But here much of the sinilarity bet^^een Blacks and Puerto Rlcans 
ends* For one thing, the older Blacks, those who migrated from the 
South, either made the decision to move on thair own or wanted to come^ 
regardless of the heartaches the move might have caused or the nostalgi 
which a Southern childhood br youth now occasions. Secondly, almost 
ail older Blacks take it more or less for. grmted tllat their destijiy 
is inextricably linked' with America, that in that sense they are^more 
^erican than ^y immigrant of the 19th or 20th century. ' Their 
argument with America is about their status as Americans, not about 
whether they are Americans in the first place. Finally^ many of the 
older Blacks have been in New York or Newark much longer than have 
the ^erto Ricans, they live in commmii'tiee that are mUch larger in 
population, they have achieved some, even if slight, degree gf 
influence Bnd some political power. And Puerto Rican youth are apt 
to know that, bad as the lot of the ordinary Black in New York, the 
lot of the ordinary Puerto Rican is worse, ^ 

To many yoimg Puerto Ricans it is a matter of importance to 
understand why their families left Puerto Rico, Therefore events 



1, It still comes as a shock to many young Puerto Ricans to 
learn. Just how much worse that lot is, A recent publication of the 
Regional Office of, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, m Socio-Economlc 
Profile of Puerto Rican New Yorkers gives some details of the 
position of ^erto Ricans, emphasizing that a relative decline took 
place be^een 1960 and 1970, a decline which has almost certainly 
continued and probably been accentuated. 



that may have oacurred bifore their birth have potentially great sipiifl- 
eance. The past is part of their present in a way ttiat^ is aimply not 
the case for almost all other iirariigrant groups, 2 But that past Is al'^o 
miique in Ameriean experimoe. Regardless of their feeltags beliefs 
about Puerto Rican independOTce^ ^ost all yomg Bierto Rieans feel 
that the presence of the United States in Puerto Rico is forced and 
alien to the islmd. Therefore ^ a critic^ date ii the past for them 
is 1898 and a critical period, as they see it , . determintog to some 
extent their o\m development , is what took place to Puerto Rico in the 
early deeades of the 20th century during which the United States v^sts? 
rigorously try^g to transform the islmd and the population on- it into 
'an English-spewing md^ Americanized peopleL <^ ' 

l^Jhiie most young Americans have almost no concern about what may 
have occurred in the tine and areas in which, their grandpar^ts lived, 
many yoimg Puerto Ricans have a cbnswiing interest to. what happened to . 
and to the ^island during that time. Their imderstandtog of that period 
determines what they believe themselves to be and what they believe 
they ought to strive for* From their poJrit of view ^ moreover, the 
critical forces and events that determto^d the cHaracter and experiences 
of their parents and grandparents are directly related to their o\m - 
character and lives, l^o exOTiples may illustrate this connectidn more 
coricretely, ' ^ ^ 

men the TJnlted States took control over Puerto Rico, one of the ^ 
primary objectives of the U.S. policy was to raise the educational 
levfel of the Puerto Ric^s, while at the sane tine transforming the . 
language of the islaid into English through the tostriimmtality of -^e . 
school. It -was thfe policy of "the U.S . authorities In charge of eduGa- 
tion not to use teachers who had a Spanish accKit and the school 
curriculijm was carried out to English. Teachers were toported from 
the mainland and no re^ effort was made to .give them an understandtog 
of- Sp^ish culture or behavior patterns. ^ ^ . 

, The result was, with some" ^exGeptions what might have been 
'predicted, an educational disaster. It was impossible to turn the 
island toto an English-spaaking territory md Puerto Rxcw children - 
usually deeply resented their teachers and were to turn' often treat ed 
wStb-dqntempt arid harshness by school personnel. The long-term conse- 
quence \as ^at several generations of Puerto Ric^s, tocluding to most 
cases thfe grandparents and parents of Rierto Rican youth now to "New 
York Ci-^s^^ent to school far fewer years than did malnlwid Americans, 
and durtog these, years of school tog they were irn^le to achieve the 
.reading and Gomputational skills to English associated with the grade 
level at which they f toaUy left the school system. In the usual case 

2. Perhaps young Irishmen ^ recent immigrants, or yotmg Israelis, 
livtog to America, have somethtog. of the sane sense of Inextricable 
tovolvement to. a part of the world which is not part of the Continental 
U.S.' The attachment, to the case of yoimg Puerto Ricans, is retoforced 
by a nuj^er of factors, not the least of which ds the ease and frequmcy 
of travel be^een the island and New York City. 
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their ability or inGentlve to use Engliah, was mininial and of course 
^thfir education to Spanish was neglaoted^ except where the f^ily itself 
was a^le to provide it. 

, Yomg ^erto Rioans in New York loiow that their parents generally 
^ came to New York relatively pooyly prepared educationally, .handicapped 

by langtiage problems, often feeling that. they were aducation^ failures ^ 
^frequently sufferiiig from a lifelong sense of inferiority because of 
school experiences, 'They also feel that their par^ts can give them 
little or np guidance in school anH sometimes have little ^terest 3ji 
what ttey do in school. To many Puerto Ricm parents the school remains 
an alien and forbidding institution which emphasizes their lack of power.' 

The second examgle of a proceas occurring in ^Puerto Rico, in this 
case again ^spread over several generations ^ which has^ a profoimd 
relationship to patterns of behavio't Kid self -concept of young Puerto 
Rlcans in New York City, is the transformation of the Puerto, Rican 
economy which took place In several stages . following ttie America seizure 
of power, ■ i ■ ~ ^ 

- - _ ^ ' 

Parenthetically it might be weU to note^ that much of what took 
,place wQiild have taken place in any event, but the American presence 
Tnay have forced the pace; of the |?rocess ^o i considerable degree and 
in my* case Puerto Rlc^s, particularly young Puerto Ricans^ often 
believe that the suffering and displacement /that occurijed was the result 
of ^ more or less deliberate America policy which was desired to ^ 
exploit the Island's natural resources and its supply of dtieap labor* 



One ^ stage of the process or economic trmisformatlon^ .weU imder 
way before^isgs^ took place in agriculture. Plantation cij.tlvation of ' 
sugar on a large scrie expanded and many of the. smaller farms . disappeared 
in the process ^ At the same time, the island experienced a sharp - 
increase in the rate of population ^owth. Low wages, underemployment ^ : 
in agriculture (the fleldt worker in sugar cultlyation worked .sekrcely 
more than half a year) ^ coupled with increasing Imemployment produced 
mass poverty in thf countryside. Specialization in the cultivation of 
a few cash crops readied a potot where the Island was to a- slpiificmt 
degree dependent upoh food imports for its day-to-day 'sustenance. In 
1965, less than^ one percent of land in cultivation Jji ftierto Rico was 
devoted to vegetables* ^Omost 80 percent was ta tobacco or sugar The 
continuing crisis of .Puerto -Rican. agrlciature is vividly lHustratad by^ 
the fact that betA^feen 1965 and 1969, a ttae of'gener^ly booming 
conditions ii^ the world: economy, the TOOimt of land cultivated in 
Puerto Rico fell by 37; percent ! - • . 



1* This circimstance may explain why to other Puerto Rican parorits;, 
particularly those who have been brou^t up in New York, the issue of 
who controls schools can^ be such a burning onB\ as witness the Ibng 
controversy associated witK Luis Fuentes ^d an East Side New York ^ 
school district %Vhere a preponderance of students are Puerto Rican* 

* r _ . 
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The response of govermnent was to push the industrialization of 
the Islaijd through what was called Operation Bootstrap* Since the 
middle of the Great Depression of the 1930s 5 Industrialisation and 
urb mizat ion have prooeeded. rabidly . One result has beOT a si^if leant 
inerease Jji per eapita tocome.j In 19 6 9. 5 per capita ancome (in 19S7 
dollars) in Puerto ^Mco was abdut $1703 one -fifth th^t of the mainland 
United States.' By 1965, It had risen to about $7S0 (again to 1967 
doUari) 5 somK^hat more th^* one fourtti of tte matoland flgtoe. In 
iromswhat more than a generations cash incomes had grbwi consider^lyg 
but m^ajiwhilG a much larger proportion bf thr population was urbtolzed 
and therefore muGh more ^depmdent upon the market for goods and servloes* 

Although tocomes on the average did go up^ a high rate of imejnploy'^ 
ment was also a feature of island life 5 particiilarly among those whose. . 
earnings wire lowest even when -they were empldyed. In 1960 j after a 
generation of Operation Bootstrap, orie out of #even men were -off icifllly 
unemployed* A decade of economic expmslon reduced this high rate tb 
only U.S by 1970* In 1972 5 it was ^Jiiost as high as it was a dozen 
years earlier. It comes as something of a siirprise to ^ dbserver who - 
is used to mainland rates of imemplbyment to dlscoyer that the-^f ate 
of imemployment for women in Puerto Rico is slgnlflcmtly' lower thsn 
it is for men, a reflection of the d%mand for service workers ^ women , 
operatives in^ light ^todustty , coupled with the Relatively low labor 
force participation rates of 'Puerto Ricm women, ^ ^ 

Since New York City is only a f^ hours and a himdred dollars 
away by. air ana since Puerto Ricans^ ^erican cltizOTS legally since 
1917 5 are as free to move to the mainland as my^ mainland resident is 
free to move from state to state 5 it has been Inevitable that movement 
bet^"^een tiie island nnd New York would generaUy be siistantial (in 
both directions 5 it shiiJ^ be emphasized). • / 

, ' The most powerlul force .motivating movement to NkW York, has always 
beaa 'ttie prospect of employmOTt. For the overwhelming majority of 
.Hierto Rican men wH6 came to New York from the island this has memt 
employment to low-paid service jobs ot as operatives and laborers in 
plastic factories g toy factories ^ metal working plants 5 and the garm^ent 
Industry. Educational barriers g" language barriers ^ lack of experience 
- ^1 1 con4)ined to chmnel Puerto Ricms into a relatively narrow and 
low ranking sector of the city-s occupational hlerarct^. .Coupled with . 
aU of these factors 3 imderplrmlng aU"^ of tiiemg was a pervasive network 
of discriminatory barrleri, strongest 'in just those areas where upward 
mobility mi^t have othem^iss been ^ possible . ^ ^. . ' / 

Once located in York, my economic crisis or personal crisis 
co^d push the Puerto Rican family 'into the welfare system. Unemploy- 
ment 5 Hl-heilth^ the break-up of a husband and wifes all these 'events 5 
largely because the fMlly unit had little in the "way of other resources 
to ^'f all back on^ %^oiid usually in short order lead the family 
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or the individual to welfare agencies. Mthoutfi tiie Puerto Ric^^culture 
had traditionaOay placed very severe sanctions upon idleness on the part 
of an adult male, the differentials between welfare payments ui New 
?LrciS^aiid thise on the island ' ensured that some Puerto Rxcans woula 
Homl to stay in New York City when. Confronted with a choice between 
welfare assistance there or in Puerto Rico, ^ - 

• Although many ftierto Rirfans i:ell back upon "fl^af ^^"ist^de. 
the great mijorit^r of Puerto' Rican men still contuiued thexr attachment 
to iS-pIvtog service, operative or laboring occupations. It must come 
come as Selling of i sLprise to most, Americans to leam that propor- 
tlonaSl? more .^erto Ricana are members of the labor force^than is the 
case wi^ the rest of the population of New Y<y^ City. 1"^"^! for 
pvamole 78 percent of all Puerto Rlcan men Iwin^ m poverty areas 
wS^^to^ie iSIx; force compared with 75 percent for the city as a whole. 

This Is in part due to the fact that the Puerto Rlcan population 
la relativ.ely younger and that proportionately so many of the yoimg 
population are m the labbr force, stoce so many °f ^^^^m f ^ ^^^^ 
school. But even to the prime wprkihg age groups from .25 to 54, some 



93 percent of all Puerto Rlcan men to the poverty areas of the ^^-^^ere 
in Ihflabor force, as compared with m percent for the city as a whole. 
S is only when we look at men 55 m& over that we see a sharp 
tion -between Puerto Ricans and tte rest of the population. In these . 
.oiler age groups, the labor force participation rate of Puerto Rlcan ^ 
men is todled lower." It is siffilficant that one of the mapor rf asons . 
for not working' given by tiiese older Puerto^ Rican.men •is' ill-health, 
a reason which^ls seldom mentioned by the rest of the city's older . . 
workers.- A lifetime In low paid occupations, doing laboring or opflra- 
Svrwoik, has imdoubtedly contrihuted to this pattern of debility and 
chronic disease^ . ; , " , 



We have detailed some of the aspects of the economic transformations 
which have taken place in the lives of the parents of Puerto Ri^ 
youth In New York City because ttiey have contributed to^the general 
sens^: among the yomFpeople with whom we talked that they e^f 
little guidance or assistance m their own seardi. for a livelAood or 
career from their parenti' experience, mmn a father or mother has 
kepi a family go inr through thick or thin by working at low^paypg _ • 
mellal bccupations, their children can often express atoiratign^d , 
appreciation, while they also restot and reject the pattern o£ work - 
Spe^lence .^ich has led to the parents" long ?f f ^^^^^JSj^T, 
tlvely unremmerative work. When a parent has failed m these efffrts, 
has bien liable to stay employed, has left the work force, then^y 
attempt by that parent to Inculoate a work athic which places primary 
■ emphaiia up6n 'the valufe of work, la oapt to be greeted witii derision. 

'Young Puerto Ricans reject the kind of work -fliat their parents^ 
usually performed and thfey are aware that ,the city is |°J"S to, 
offer as many of these jobs In- the ..future. The sharp decrease 
lactLy employment in thfe last few years has of course hit the Puerto 



Rican worker very hard. The loss of many iDW-level service jobs looms 
ahead. Young Puerto Ricans ±n New York realize that only iJirough 
Increasing entry into white collar occupations can they- expect to break 
out of the pattern of low incomes emd chronic imemployment and under - 
employmsit which beset their parents. \ 

That is why it' is such -a critical matter for them, a matter of 
survival but siso of self -definition as well, to be ^le to answer the 
question 5 what am 1,'Americaii or not? It is significant that aU the 
voun» Puerto Ricans we spoke with at some time in our talk often used 
the expression, "they." t^en asked %^hat they, meant by tiiat term, they 
answered, 'mite Americans," and when asked who they meant by "we 
they said, > "Us, the Puerto Rican." They did not pause to ttiajik about 
it This is simply what these t%m essential parts of the langLiage now 
me^n'to them. Their, sense of the future revolves aromd how they view 
the future relationship between the "we" and the rthey." They will 
not accept the definition that their parents submitted to. 
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Ramon Gonzales 

I was livtog down* on East Sth Street ^ between Avenue C & I 
used to shoe shine. I was quite good at it. You could. do it some 
place where people get together lUce in restaurants, orcafes^ ^ 
where they would have to stay for a while at least , you know, and 
then whiJLe they^r^ eating^ a hot dog or something , why not shine their 
shoes I or* catch them when . they * re coming outside*" 

I'd say to my friendj |*Why don't we go outsida and play or do 
something In the back yard?'' It w^s the slujns, and it was almost 
l^e. a jmgle, a big play area from building to buHding^ oiid he'd say, 
"No 5 no, no, "I've got to get "some money," It was so/pe, toy that he 
wanted, and he went Inside, pulled out his shgeshljie bosLand he wmt' 
out and he got some change, and I was fasciiat^d* I saH^ ^'HqU , I 
want to do this too." At;ttie time I was in the third grade, I think* 

i , _ " ■ 

^ It was never steady mdney, nothing you could peally keep a tab on. 
Really all you had xvas hope, because you were so* inexpe^enced that 
you couldn't realize certain ^fliings, you toow* I^m amaE^d fiiat we 
were even able to analyse the problems well, this is a piace where . 
a person has to stay, and might get him here, you Imow^ ^and just now . 
I am even amazed at .the fact that you just hoped to get 15^.. a shine. 
That was kind of expensive, even though kometimes you used to hit 
them for 25^ if they looked l^e they didn't Imow any better but some 
knew that , was too .high'. I^. only ^t caught onces and I said^ ^'OK* OK^ 
15^*" There was standard price lor ^a shoeshJjie and you kind of kept 
to it and if you saw a giry - raisiiig ft to 25^^ you knowg you hever 
bothered hiti about it * You just knew that he was wheeling mid dealing 
and that something was going pn,: BXid just watofied to see what wen-f on* 
I stayed more or less close to. home, because wK^ere on welfare ani^ 
I always had to'^keep-any eye out for the case worker* .We didn't w^rc 
to get cau^t by the casCTOrkej»--it was stupid* J 

We were all on Welfare, the xAole area was. The caseworker wouldic 
not want' us to shine shoe^. It was conslderfd an "added income,'' and. 
they said that it was Illegal and you coulta^t be caught doing it* 
East Sth Street, was 'a slum area and,^ fpnily was on Welfare. I was*^ 
on Welfare till I was 21; that was 'iast yea^. They kept you mtil, 21; 
they doWt case x^hat you do^ whether you ^ re Jji s^ool, or whatever 
you're doing, and then thej^ cut off automatically,. It wps nothings ' - 
you thou^t about, it was so natural^ ' - 

In a way this' stbuck me because .evpn thou^ wejEybody ^dora idiere- 
toie^^ that everyone was on welfare, some would try to put you down 
f or\somethlng they were into too* Maybe you*d come in with a pair 
of socks or gloves 5 and they'd say^ ''Hey, did the welfare check come 
in?"; or else thfey might be'curslng at ^ somebody^, they would be cfeHlng 
his mother' everything, and all of a ^sudden you'd hear, "Your mother; s 
on welfare," and I/d think, "Why don *t .you drop dead; your mother's 
on welfare too. Everybody ',s on welfare;, what are you taljking about." 
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I Qoi^dn^t understand , what was gotog dovm until I^d got to 
abgut g-tt grade Bni 1 said^ "Oh^ imvj^ welfare Isn't such a hot things 
is^it; I mem, to be on welfare ie really bad." And so fromfthen 
* on"! never, dmled it, 1 Just never had to be/ it 5 I dito-t have to 
' tell ^one, that L/^as on wrfLfare. It was almost like you were a 
leaser something other, fit ^ways gave me a scare. Somebody 
woiild be up here^ md I'd be imm here^ That's why I never tried 
to deny'lt^ because that woiid be stupid, but if som^ody didn't have 
to taotc^ there was no reason to tell him. 

It had an effect at school. It nwer came up directly ^ hut you 
. coidd feel 'it. ^ The studsits,^ even thoi^ they were livtog in the 
SMie area that you were, who weren't^ on welfare , th^'were different, 
,you knew it, they seemed different --they talked, acted, dlffermtly^ 
and it seemed like they were treated differently * They respondted to 
th^gs , like they were ttie most studious types ^ they were the more 
neatly dressed, they seemed more sophisticated, more advanced, md 
they seemed to be the_ tones that were always closer to the teacher 
than yoi^self. : \: 

My f ^Hy spoke primarily Spanish—the first language 1 learned 
to spe^ was Spanish. ^Usually the tiniest thtog will give yoi^ some 
of the' reri story ^out the, man^ Pronounctag 'ttie word -'Oh| " slightly 
' dJJferent from "0," that's the Sp wish trfluenae. So you taow that the 
Jfmajor Imgua^e Influence on him has been En^lsh or Spanish^ 

. KTien I first went* to school I coiJ.d handle both languages , but 
English was stiU somewhat of a problem to nfe imtilt I think, high 
s^ool. The first school I went to was a piilic. school^ 1 wen^ to 
parochial si^ool when I came to live with n^? aunt and uncle, to 
Corpus ^Christi franmiar school. Before thatt I'd t^^ some religious 
instruction when I was a kid- down aroinid East 5th Street, But in 
the first years of school I dli.;t Have any feeling of success^ 
failure. f ^ 

I don't even loiow how I passed -flie grades. I dpn't r^ember 
t^<lng books home. I took Notebook,: I remember that^ but I did 
have this feeling of achievpnOTt, I^ci^ remember even the words md 
the first book^ but ttiat was not reinforDed very much by family. 

First .of ril, it was a big ti[wtog to be able to read, tmy time 
^ I did it successf^illy the teacher 'felt satisfied; there was a^reaHy 
good feeling about it; I guess that, what was reinforcing it, 
. I never felt that I was classified by the teacher as some kid. who 
\l couldn't read, or a dranb kid, or^imything like "that- But I did not 

feel that ttie teaser was encouraging me either. No, it was that 
\when I did it correctly, I felt good, and I knew I was doing it 
ri^t, by the teacher not saying ^ythuigt you ^mow, that you shoiild 
have pronomced it this way. V^mn there was a lack qf Instruction 
or correction, that to me was OK^ and then I'd say , "Oh, ^t^w, I'm 
^ really doing good at this.- I can't read too fast, but I do it." 
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And 'then the picture was there ^ and here you were getting the idea^ 
reindf oroing it even more , liJ<e if you can read aU. of thii , you know 
exaetly what's going on in the picttire, you don't even have to think 
about its it's ri^t there. 

A nii^er of children are classified by the .teacher vej^ quickly * 
, . There were the '*in" atuderita^ and they'd be prijnarily tiie white ^ ' 
^mlddle-alasa students ^ and then liere'd he the reit of the students ^ 
in the elaas who would just be put on one side. There were six 
different classes in grade three. "If you were a three-one^ you taew 
you were bright. 1 was iji tiiree-'five, so that gives you mi Idea of 
where I started . ^ 

' There were ^vo testing, ^oisids for you— school -and your friends. 
With your friends it meant how weJJ. you coiild stiwive, how will they 
liked you, you Imow^^ There was always clear proof of llkjjig, "Hey, 
let's go over here,*- wxiSL you toew you had some pt^l with thents or else, 
''Do me a favor, if you doh*,t do riie a favor, I won't taUc to you,"^ and 
I'd say 5 "Get out of here, go toop dead, I'don't care^ 1*11 kill ^ou," 
things like that* And In school because we riready taiew -diat we 
weren't part of -Uiat little clique that was just teasers ^ and favored 
* chlldrmj the testing ground was, "Hot mu^ coijld you get away withj 
.what can you do?'' With me it wasn't so mu^ how much I could get 
away with the teacher directly* It was, what I co^d do b^lnd the 
'teacher's back withoirt sryonm ever realiztog iti* I was not the ^ . 
' prima donna of tihe class i at least not one of ^ose tihat was directly 
put dowi' by the teacher* . If I got "Biat f eeltogg it was never direat. 
Every time I used to see my friends get pissed or something (I mean 
""get cau^t by the teacher) , I'd say, "Oh, somebody's gorma get mdan* 
I'll throw someiiiing at the teaser*'' 

'-■ . . - 

Getting cau^t by the tfadier meant ^ "You did tills ^ and you know 
its yoimg man. You; toow * " I got cau^t once In first grades and I 
didn't even do what' she had accused me of* ^d ^ter tiiat I said, 
"OK, I'm gonna fix wagons aroimd here arid I'm gonna ^fix than goo^d* 
I catch a little girl l:U<e that I'm goima bre^ her face open*'^ 
' I was mads and I Baid^ *''l'm gonna start doing things,'' * 

Now, it's not too' eas^ to remember good experiencea' in school, 
but In ^ird grade we had Mrs* Osborn and something happened in third 
grade. Everything just seemed to come evm more easily ^ I don^t taow 
why; maybe It was because I was put in too stupid a class^ but it 
^ just came so easily* It's^jiot that;I had 13ie feeling the teacher ^ 
3 really liked me at that pd&t, but suddoily school was a place bf^' 
success and it was a pleasure, you taow, because all of a sudden it 
becMie easy, I didn't mind going to schpol because anything they 
could throw, at me^ I could take one, twOp three, fUl it out, give 
it back--take a test, one, two, three, gfve it back, .1 

^ And from grade three-five I went into four-one, md ^than I ' 
stayed to the one classes. That was, a big Jump, frgm five to one, t, 

\. ■ 
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it surprised me. I cotJ^dn't imagJjie why. Maybe they had placed me * 
to the wrong class at 'the begtoitogt but whatever happehed, what I 
did iji third grade placed me to the first class to fourtih grade.* ^ 

I dito-t realize that the teacher had notiQed me, but when that ^ 
mdve had come inV;i said to my frlmdSs '^Hsy^ man^ guess^ where I^m 
.gotog^ to four^one. Don^t even touch me^ manP' It was a big ego 
things but it was oiiy slightly more difficult. Like I paid, some- 
ttitog must have happened in' Aird grade because it wasn^t that 
diffJ^oult.. 1 just laiow I kept ori pass tog and here I am, I Imow I .had 
to pass, I didnVt repeat bj^ grades. I remen^er someone ^by the nmne 
of Gtilt she w%s a Jewish girl. She was not on .welfare, riso dressed^ 
nicely 5 and also very totelligOTt, so I always felt^ evOT thou^ she 
was my classmate^ I always felt very cautious wh©^ I was with her ^ 
nervous, because you know, you were supposed to be a dimiTy itfid this 
chick was bright* . 

i I thtok the teachers to the one classes were a Tit tie more 
demanding L I ktod of got that from their personri lif e s^les. 
These teadiers ware a little more strict with . certato thtogs , whereas 
the* other teachers were a little bit more loose^ a little bit more 
relaxed* ^ I don't Imow how mu^ my family appreciated what I was 
doing in si^ool. I -fliought mother never really cared. As long 
as J didn't have to repeat a grade, if I dldh't miss aiy classes, 
dlto't play, hookey,' anc stayed out of trouble, that was 'it. I was 
told that you h^d tc fyt a good education but it was a rtomentai^ 
ktod of ^^tog, yen i'Mw. tike a report card was tiiere^ she*d^ave 
to sign it: ^'^iT', 1 don^t l:lke this ^ade," or sdmetaitog, ^ou woiild 
think vouT^^ejwf, '*So ^at, yoai don^t like the grade^ big detl,'' 
you taow," V fi^^c doeiy, that mean to me?^ Nothtog, you Imow, it Jusi: 
seemed a traditional thtog, that "^^u had to put up -wi^^ the 

mouth f or^ ^ Icsv,^ five minutes and then, it was Just fdrgotten. 
She bouldiJt evHii* remejiOser vAiBf she told jne, so it was just nonsense, 

I had one' older brother, one younger sister and two younger 
brothers. My older brother, he didnl^t relat%.t6 school at all, 
yJhBn I was 'about , eight , ^'^je had both gotten toto drugs, and I 'was - 
able to stop it ^d hu iF^ver really could, ; 

It ^^started with, ygi; loiow^ you get into some beer. My. brother 
and I^^were drtoking some beer and then^ ' I remember at 509 East 5th 
Street, right behtod thereV thejr were just begtahtog to build up the 
back a little. ^ Right inir^dt^ it a brick was misstogp and I put my 
hand in there for some odd reasong sni you toow I foimd a jimHie's 
kit, f ound an ^eyedropper, a bulb, you todw, I found the whole thtog. 
That 'if^ when I; started; like I didn't loiow what it was, and I wmted 
to throw it away, ^d^^the o-aier ^guy says, ''No, don't ;do that —the 
giiys, you loiow, they have to havfe that littlr thtog, -otherwise they'll 
klU you,"' So I. was interested to f todlng out how it was used and 
what it was v ^ed for and what ild you put toside, and I found out. 
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T was eight years old^ ow maybe even younger* And my olde^ ■ 
^ brother was about ten or so.. And he just stayed with it. And I 

contJjiued but the frequency Sjicreased up to a certaiji pQint" md then 
I just stopped, j you loiow. His just kept on buildtag up and increasing 
whereas mine was every now and thenj tilings like that^ you know, like 
.1 would sor^ aroiind or something l^e that. It was very much part 

, of the whole scene* It was Bn accepted thdjig, you taow^ like your 
, ' mother -s boyfriend. It was a Gomnonly done thtagj . you know, you ^alk 
in, md you shoot it upi ' 

I wasn't really aware of the dangers of it. It was so accepted 
that they tau^t you, liMe you jo to school to learn how to do some- 
^thlng, it was ;a taught aiing. They taught you exaatly what to do, 
when to stop, what to watch out for. Arid also with sex, you taiow, 
like they taught you certato things that you loiew what to do, 

^ By ''-Uiey^' I mean fffUow students, my brother. 5ty brother was 
: the one who always sort of added color to the whole thitag, you toow^ 
filled in the holes^ you toiow, little spots I was missing, I would| 
ask^ ''Yeah, but what 'about -^is, I don't imderstands'' and he would I 
just straighten it out, give you reasons why, thtogs l^a that. So^ 
naturaily you would gain experience from your f riKids^, Then dotog . . 
th^ Idling so m^y times, after a' while vou were considered one of 
the teachers. L^e this guy doesn't taow^ and he'd ask^ 'Tley^ you 
toiow, what happens, do you have to let the blood come up firsts or 
do yQU shoot it in right away?" ''NOp no^ you got to let tiie blood - 
come Jji easy , as it goes ^ othel^ise, whoosh, you're gonna be as cold 
as that wood*" / . . ; ' . 

You felt it was l^e a step of advanoemrat and you weye booming 
along, but it was no big deal, M&ybe at. firsts it was almost 'l^e ^ a 
sacred thing. You just don*t lau^h aHout it, you^don't brag about 'it^ 
you don't joke about it, you don.' t talk about it^ ^unlass you were Jji 
witii certain 'people, and it was something that you didn^t question 
either. It was just an accepted thing,* , ^ ^ ' / 

X. ^ It was just, like this. You gat up in the morning, you brush ' ^ 
, your teeth, and when certain fritods wanted to do iti, "OK^ come on, 
why ^don't we go d^n, why don't we do it?" It vasn^t that ,1 needed* 
it or* any thing. Id^e that. It was just, "Yeah, OK^ come pn,^^why don't 
we do it," ^But y7hen I thtak of the risk of it now, it frightens me. 
xjp^look back at it. Now when I ^ even prick my ftoger, I break into 
a cold ^eatl ^ 

' 1 guess I'm laughing now, but whm they try to get' a blood type 
out of me, I have to go throu#i pure heU^ practically, just to get 
the needle into rpy arm. It's just like I want tj say, "Don't get 
next to mei Just stay away from me with that thing." ' *Even when I 
went to a medical center last year and they had to take some blood, 
just to prick my^ finger, I was in a cold sweat *^^^\tod tlien when I^ - 
■ finally felt it,'theni^se says, ^""Come on. Kids * don't even notice 



1 pripk them. Kids I cai underst^d."' At this age^ believe me,^ that, 
bothers me . ' ' ' ^ . ^ . 

^ I guess . as you get oldeB, you realize the dangers. But ^hat they 
Were teaching me 'when I was a 'kid was so automatic that evaA though 
there was a danger^ I guess It was Just something 'that you ' acoepted. 
Now maybe when you got older you might say^ ''Now what would , happen 
if this were, to go on?*' But at ^ that' age ^ I juat ditoVt question it, 

' I have a younger sister and two yoitager brothers. And I suppose 
they -re using me ^now* as a model, at least one of them is* 1 think , 
my sister is making m effort now, cause .she messed it up a little 
for herself, but the oldest of the two younger brothers^ hie goes to - 
Poly, whit}h is right next to Fordh^, and he's reGelvlng very ^ good 
' grades, and he says^ ''Man,* you Imow^ I got to do it, look^at all ttie 
.attention Rajnon gets and ^everything like that you know, I got to do 
it 5 man/' < ^ . _ ^ 

It is a satisf action for ma to have him look up to me* I listen 
to. him, and I say, wow, that's really good. He's in his sophomore 
year, I'm not even oertain'* You Imow^ we never were realiy tha|\ 

-close,' and I don't really ^know ages very well: Ltoe I'm liiQky I mmn ^ 
taiow older brother's age^-I 'm/pretty sure, he's two^years oJJ^i^, . 
The vounger kids, they look up to me/ They , always used to lo^: ; 
to him, and it's only been recently ^ that they've been looking up to 
me now, you see^ and now I guess some of them have' both the influences 
now. My . older brother now looks to me, you sea, I guess that's whm 
he started trying, to go back and start ^1 over again ^ but it^a a 
hard^r'oad. /He kind/of figiires lt!s too late. He doesn't really _ 
have enou^i motlvatipn or belief- H% has some, but it's too biiriea,; 
I' thtok, I can see it, but it's so' small that I am not sure he'll- 

^ ever do it . ' " , ^ ' ' / * 

I^don't Icnow how to account for the differenee between me ond. 
'my^ older brother. Maybe he was^ under greatest' pressure, or maybe ^ 
there %^?as stronger peer group Jjifluenee' on him* I thJjik that would 
. have had to be iti because, you Iotow, he was^dlder, so that type- of 
effect would.be much stronger on h:un thw it was on me^ because the ^ 
younger you .are,, the less you care what the group wants ^^^do, you 
know* It's always what you want to- do that interests ydu^and if 
you do it all by yourself I felt even better. Even today if I do 
things by myself, J feel a lot better* I feel more gelaxed^ md I 
enjoy doing things\on own* For example, I refelly enjoy just 
being a "library and just, stodying, studying^' study tog* ' ^ 

Of course there's other possibilities. You. can Ids in the school 
building and look outside there ^d see all the streets and feel a 
tremendous piJ.1 to go out there where you can be what you feel is 
natural* There can be a big. gap between the school and the social 
existence, so that you ftaally simply. drop out, of, school* There 
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have been, times wherA the piJj. of the street has been very strong in 
me* Every, time I^m woFMng in the drugstore ssiA 1 look outside I 
just go orazy, Sometimee the owner of the^^atofre gets to ttie point, _ 
no matter how^jwell I work, where he wmts to fire me beoauses espeaially 
during the warm weather , I^ve got to step out. 

When he sCTds me on a delivery, no matter how, cold it is^ ae 
long as I-m waOT md confort^ble^ I don^t nrtnd going outside, I say, 
'*^F±ne^''* I put on a t^arm eoat, my scarf 5 gloves, hat and I'm out. 

Sometimes I sit in class md I look outside I say, to rm^self , 
^'I^d iTOst rather be out there!" evOTi thou^ It ah interesting class. 
Up untU rec^tly that puH was Very strong to go dom East 5th Street, 
Eve^ sujmier I would have to go do\m, or every chance I got during 
the warmer weal3ier. Soon as spring cMie, you toow, IJJca hi^ sdipol; 
and more recently in down to the Village , down to East 5th ) 

Streetv I dori^t know why, but I always go dowi there, lhat-wks sort 
of homa base. It was sdmethtog I had to do^ and you would see the 
dianges sometimes yoU would see the, people. It wasn*t until ^out 
tx^70 or -Uiree years, after I had gotten out of there^at everything 
had changed to the extent where I didn't reco^lEe people, or people 
didn't recognize me any more* One boy^ Louis, he and I were lik& the 
closest friends -you could find to 6th grade. But I went down once, 
and my sister knew him ^d he. remembered her, but he just dito't 
recognize me; he didn't taow me. He said, ^Tou, I don^t'lmow you.'^ 
I s^d, "Don^t you remeirfser Ramon, the kid who always used to be aromid ' 
with you, :who liaed to do..ev 

remen^er.'^ So I kind of f Iguredj that there definitely had been a , break, 
you know, that something has happ^ed here, but I didn^t tolidc much 
about it after that. ^ ^ ^ ■ 

I ims talking- about my family. I don^t quite loiow how to describe 
my relationship to my father, and the influence he had on ma. As far 
as I can tell he had none. He was never around. He left wh^ I was 
one year of age, /maybe before 'laiat. He left for Puerto Rico and' he 
stayed there, and that was it. 1 didn^t see hiun again imtil I was 19^:.--^ 
years of age. I didn't toow too much about him. ^ I had only heard^.that 
he and I were like tiN?lns, practicrily-' l.mean identical twljia-<-^d 
that .was it, and he never wrote to me, ^ 

It was hard after a while because some people, even thou^ their 
fathers were junkies Bni drug addicts, they StUl Miew them, you taow, 
but I coiad never say that. "The'men that were there.were either 
boyfriends or else anotter husb^d, you Imow, ^|lbbodyl about whom I 
could say, "That's ^ father." X V — 

■ - But from what I had heard about my father, \ I wo^d not only 
be able to say that, I mean people %mvld be able to see it, you 
know. People who came over to my mother's house and were friends 
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from i^ay badk, they used to st^d there they uied to sayV"God, 
that kid, it's like looking at his father ^ like looking at him*" 
I used to say to nyself , "Wow^ you toow^ imagine if I could be '- ' 
walking aroimdg holding my dad's hind, people lookirig at uSj and 
thinking^ whoie kid is that? Do I need to asks even?" ' 

I ^ never toew what father was. doing. The, only time I heard - 
spoken of hui was when my mother would make 4*eferen'ces llke^ "OK, you 
look like yoiir father 3" or something l^e that, sometmes ixi a good 
sense, or else In a bad senses you laiow^ 11J<B5 "You* re just like, = 
your damn father^ you toow,- You're a son of a gim*" She was 
projecting on me the things that she fait about father. In a way ^ 
it was threatenJjig, because she wasn-t sayJjig it to compliment me^ 
she was saying it to get at me. 

They taJJ< a lot about role models^ how young people learn 
to cope with things by modeling themselves on people they admire rod 
so forth. And it may seem like I sort of did this on my own. But 
that isn't the case. I mm^ certain people to admire and I guess at 
a yoimg age, I started gettJjig a:| little bit taterested in seiencej 
and from that I used to thtak when I watohedg that person exemplifies 
the scientist. And I would watdi hta on TV^ and I would say to^ 
myself 5 "Oh, they always do thtogi systematleally , I dldn^t use 
that word, systematically , but I noticed that they do thjjigs in a 
type of ordered way* And I did enjoy that 5 to live like that, in 
an ordered way 5^^^^^ 

But then I said to f^pelf 5 "OK.5" and started looking at people 
I admired. You could sfee the good md badp and I decided that from 
different people, I'm going to take different thijigs, only the good 
things 5 and see if I can make that a part of me,^ Even In 'cases ^ike 
my boss at the drugstore, he has his good potots and. his bad point's* 
So I/d look at the good poJjits md I'd say, "Can I t^e something 
*ilke that and make it part of me?" Or else I'd see somebody on TV, 
playing like a father role or somethtag like that, and I'd see that 
one of the reasons people liked tills rguy so much is because he was 
this way 5 he reacts this way to this type -of thing* ' I aaidj "I wonder 
if I can be that sajiie way," So my idea was that 'little by little 
I would take different things from different people =md see if I 
coi^d incorporate them in rryselfj and^' you know 5- make /Hiem part of c 
me, until finally I developed the perfect Mage that I shoiid follow. 
But as you get^ older, you find out you can't go out for that perfect 
image, becausfe you'll never fit into it, 

I did read some books that influenced me in this way. The one ^ 
that I remen^er most vivify was something about Ltacoln that read 
when I was very, very young, I read that on.n^ own. And there was 
some things In it that hit ^e, WiBn I, finished reading I said, 
"The kid ^8 got guts, you toiow, he's the type of guy that, if you 
smack him, he comes right back fighting," I said, "Look what ha turned 
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out to be, he didn^t do top bad for himself, I mem the kid had it* 



V Then I developad a belief t^hleh is etiU a part of me now, 
I said to nyself^' ''OK, mliterj maybe you can kick butt now, but 
you're gonna remember mB^ you-? re gonna rempmber how hard you had to ■ 
fight to do it." So that there was something to that book that told 
me that Lincoln was tough , he was tough. Not phyaloally^ it's just 
tiiat it took a lot to puli him dovm, to get hMi out^ mid I said, 
''Yeah, you taiow, I*d liJce to be able to do that; I wonder if I can. 
do it too 3 you taow, so that no matter \^at they do, I still will ^ 
come back for more." Before you laiow it I was gettljig into fights 
with guys that were really big. 1 just leaned back, and I had to 
readh up to hit hiin. I remember to third grade I did it, mib^ md 
I taockad him--I tooaked him. He was a bully mii I hit him , so hard 
that, big as he was, he never bothered me* He never bothered me, and 
a lot of other people in sdiooi, they just learned to be careful with 

I went to that s^ool down on East 5th up throu^ the 6th grade, 
then I transferred toto the. Village, to P.S. 41 during the middle of 
the sixth grade. We moved, and I felt ktod of/bad abput it because 
duri^ the sixth grade, after ichpol they had like a took oliib where 
you would go and you would read or else they would teach you how to 
read* And. so I had joined it, ^and if you did well enough and stayed 
there long enough ^ you would' be giv&n an award, a little card, but. 
just before 1 got mine I had to move^ so that -award stayed there, 
you Jmowi and; God, I was s o ma d. I said, ^^HeU the, first time: I do 
something, and look what happens*" I said, -Torget it^ I'm never, 
gonna do anythlns like that again," really, busted my humps to .get 
that card, and we were leaving on a Monday or a Tuesday ^ mid the award 
was going to be given out on a Wednesda^y, and still I didn't gat it* 
I fi^ired, "Mm, why should I go backs you Iotow, just t0 pick that 
up?" They may say/^mat? \mo, you? Get* out of her e^^' kid," 

The new school was very big, ^personal Md difficult to cope 
with, but at -flie sane tJjne you l^ed .the h^is : that were so ^ huge 
that you could get lost practically if you knew places where to go, 
Vpu could do a lot of different tiitogs. But cop tog with 'the adminis- 
tration or knowing how to, you wouldn^,t laiow how .to go about it; 
it was just a huge guy standJjig up betog the principal.' Like God* ^ 
There was no sense of personal relationship at ail 

Still I enjoyed it because it was a huge thtog; it*wjs like a 
jmgle or like a huge park. I stayed to that school for one month 
to the sixth grade, and then in seventh grade, I moved up to live 
with my uncle. My mother most recent husbgmd convtoeed her to get 
.rid of my older brpther, for a while, anyt^ay^ to throw 'hijn out, and 
then he convtoced her that I should go too* 

VJhen that man came home one day, if it wasn-t for a lady, or 
somebody .that got to, the way, my brother could have shot him right 

\ ^ ' ' - ;. 
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In the head. The only reason why that = guy is ''alive today is because , ' 
Boniebody got in the way. 1^ brother wai that angry and I was rooting 
for him too^ you know. If it wasn't for that baetard, you Irnow, we 
would have stayed together- He pushed both me and my older brother 
out, ^ 

So then I lived with unGle and aimt but it 'i just a plaoe 
to be. Since then^ ^ life perionallya you toow^ has juat hmm one 
big heU* I*d have been happier even if I,^cajne out a drug addict or 
somethtogj you know^ which I woiJ-to't have^ because I^d already cut 
ttiat ^nonsense out /but I'd have been imch happier ataytog down there 
with my family. Even if I would have made nothtog out of^my life 
I wpiild have been mudi happier, ^ - i . 

1 wo\4d have been satisfied with anythijig/ so long aa I didn't; 
have to stay up here with my mmt BXidL ungle, Vlhrni this semester 
fiaiahes, I hope the medical school lets ms atart at least a co^se 
or ti70 during the aimner. I'll teU 'thOTi, "Look^ I'm a Mongolia 
idiots I'm stupid, I won't be able to tiKe the full courses let me 
t^e a couple of coursea now ^ even i£ 1 have to pay extra*" I'll 
' t^e out loans, that doesn't botiher me^ I'llToome out with about 
$50^000 debt after four year a from now^ but it won't bother me* 
If I live to be 70, I have aU- thoae years to pay it' back ^ but let 
me move into a dormitory this aunrner. I'll move out of there* 
That'll only be for the f irat year. But I am definitely not going 
to^o hick to live r with-my tmcle and -aunt^-=I-WGul^^t- g^ 
for mythlng.to the world. The only thing that's kept me there has 
^been. study. 

I gueaa I have had to leam to aort of put thinga in ^ their 
proper places,^ to put things into separate compartments, because 
even when I was working at the grocery store ^ I wouldn't take it out 
on a cuatomer, tmleaa^ I,, saw there was an advmtage to it, and thfn 
I would take it out on a customer. . Most of the customers don't 
/ usually want to have the younger people there wait on them, but 
people Imew ^right away thit I was not only as goo^, b^ut mi^t be 
better than the older clprks. 

The son of , the owner of the grocery store ^oiU=d tpU me that 
when a customer asked, ''la this freah?" I was to say, ''Yea, It's 
fresh."' Hut. I would thli^^ ''No^, no, wait a mtoute. You loiow what 
this is. They're going to use me like that. Thm' a customer goes 
home, 'and then hi 'a going to find out that I lied to hto, and when - 
he bomes back, he's not going to want me."" I said to itself, "I'm 
going to make it a potot that when I teU them something, it's the 
truth." Now, if I laiow it's not freah, I won't teU him|it*s fresh, 
I just won't tell hlin, and if they aakme, I a ay .to them, "UTiat can. 
^I tell you? Like, I' trork here, only p^rt-tine, what can 1 tell you?" 
But whenever' I did tell somebodS^ thia>is it, I -want them to Jmow that 
this' is the truth, soj that when they came back they could say, "I cm' 
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rely on this kid," and 'I worked for ttiaf. I said to nyael£, "r»v 
, got to make .them think th^ oBn rely on me, md I've got t© leam^^ali 
about this bus^ees. , I^ve got to learn how to do thiSp' 1/ve got ^o 
rleawi all these things so that people will no longer aay, '1*11 wait 
for Larry, pr, dne of ttie other older people.;" » 

The other yomg neople who^ave worked there have never behaved ' 
that way. They just want to get paid. They're putting to tima, but 
I wanted to leam some-aing;; because I taiew' that if I learned some- • ' • 
tiling there 5 it eould 6 arr^ throughout the rest of^^ life.- But tiien ' 
. I began to landerstand 'fte market. I said, "Mm,, unless you understand 
ttese. thiiigs you're dead", man ^ they'll take you ^r anytttogi You 
walk out atad you may not wen ho^iee you^^vrnderwear are missing*" 
1 said, "Ive got to learn certrin things ,^e priee of oertain things , 
the value of . things." I realized that iffi'^Wuid be^^ advantage to 
me. This is a way of doptag. So that's why T went dowi after things,' ; 

That's why iji the pharmacy right where I work now, if I get a - 
preseription, I waJUc to^the bad^, I whip'' out a l^el, I give it numbers,* 

, everything that a registered pharmacist ^wUa do, I even Imow what the " 
heck it ' s used for • I can f ill .practiaaia^; any prescription ^hat 
doesn't need composition, fflid whm I've done it ^ -Hie boss double - 
checks me to make^ siire, but you l^ow, nobody else has done it 4 I said 
to the cosmetifcian and the phannaQist, "You people' reenter gi;^s that 
used to wotk here only because yoii remember their faces. Me, T am 
going to be in this store for as long as it exists because my hand- 

^ittog^OTd-n^^^iti^s- are-to^ - 
ten years from now r can come bade aid*! can -open ujp the book md I 

. cm. sayl ^'Yoii see all of these, "filings? vlhat ' s me , " And you people 

: are going to remenflDer me, not Just from worktog outside with, the people, 
but beeiuse I worked in back in ^e prescription departoient and 4he 
oraier, whenever he needed an ..extra hand tia^ ther4, it was Ramon ^ 
whoosh,^ and he pu^ed me. back. None of the other yomger people'have 
.ever done -aat,^ But I've been dotag it bebause he taiows he em trust 
me * . , 

I got the job at the grocery store through the Ghoiifnaeter at 
Corpus Chri^ti* He had been bitying tiiere atid he aaHed me up one day , 
.it was in January, I remember I had just come dowi with a cold arid 
he said, '^Do you need a job?^' I said, ''Do I need life, man, of course 
I need a job," He says, "It's at a grocery store." Before that, I ' 
didn't have a job but he Imew I needed a jpb,.beeause he Imew that I 
ju^t didn't like the situation with jiy aiint mi unele, md-I was very - 
unhappy there. This was for pocket money, so I woiildn't have to ffo 
to them. / ^ ~ ^ ■ . - ' 

A lot of times I would go without certain thlngi Just so I ^ 
wquldn't have to , ask for mqney from attit md unele. Oh, they'd, 
give. it to me 5 but it's what you had to go through for it,', I don't 
know, but children, you Just can't' fool them. They Just laiiw; They 
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GM't; sayV/^-Thi^^ gij^ doesft't 11^^^ me," they jiit feow it. So I went 
there to work t\^o days later and I had a .terrible cold. My head was ^ 
cloggedp and I' had dellverieep md ohv I was sick ai a dog. The 
£lr%t ih^o ,days 1 worked,, then the rest of the week I coulto't come in, 
* ^o f MUed up eve3^ day to teji -ftsn to hold the jobv and then after 
that 5 '^o of the clerks started making fun of me* ' ' - 

I was being paid $1.60 an hoiir;for this, pltis^ tips. But. a couple 
pf days after they hired, me, tihey had tiicen on a delivery boy. Bp 1 
was aust fniiting the $1.60, mid th^^ took out tax, I said^ '^fbr a ^t^, 
who makes so little^ there's a lot of tax going out, mmi.!! Every, day 
I worked from 4 f 00 p.m. t^o 7^00 p*m>V and thMi on Sat^days. 1 came 
"in at 12 :00 or liOO , ^ md I would stay imtil 7:00 p^m. so 
about 15, ^out 20 hours a week. Jt was ^^^ost l^e, a HaM-time abb, . 

But I ^developed and , adapted. I remember '^whm a^ man said, "Bri^ 
' me a pirit of milk." I di!3n*t even taiOT? what ^a plat was, so I trought 
him a quarts and then he says^ "I- said a pint ^ arid I said ^ OK,." so 
I brought him a half gallon^ and he was looking at me like he wats 
saytog to hlmsBlf,^ "Oh,vydu poor slob," and h^ wriks back and he 
brings down a ttoy little thing i^lch I had seen at^the^ ; l 

md I said to rr^self , "Oh, I'm going to m^e sure nqthtog like tiiat ^ 
happens again." ' - _ 

But rl^t after that/ Larry said, "Can I have some strawber^ 
jam?!^ and I.broti^t out preserves, and Lwv^_said, 3^ 
with you, don^t you toiow the differmce between ja^ and preserves?" 
And rl^t in front of eveiybody. And T said ^ "No«, what is tiie*^ 
difference?" And he told me/ I said, "Oh." : Th^" were aqnstmtly, 
putting me down.. But I got to be so good that when Lari^, went on 
vagation I took care of his departtient, frozen things. I didn't do ^ 

,muQh witli/the real frozen stuff where the^ats wereV 1 had ril the . 
orders down pat. Then I started musellng in on 31m- s territory. 
I would say, "Well, Jim, we need some pears over he;pe5^^ or something 
like that, and he'd say^ ."That's none of your business, you ^don^t 
need to know that," I^got to be so good that lid come from sehool, 
go home, .wash my face, zip dowi to the store, take out aU the 
deliveries. I was so good that I eould take care of hustomers and 
stiU zap out those deliveries and, not make them suffer ^throu^ my ^ 
extra hardships. I made sure everything rwi smoothly as if .lt was 
two gw/s there, and the boss loved it. He dldn^t' always^ show his ■ 
appreolation beeause mesriwhile ^he also woiaid say nasty things to me. 
One day he waiJced past me and he pushed me to the side, and he. saysg 
"Come on, get out of the way^"^and I: was really angry, but yet I felt, 
"Ramon, tills is a prime dpportunl'^ to show him some^ijig,"' md 1 

. said, "Oh, you l:Dce.to play rough, htfli? I cm play rough too. I'm 
going to show you How rough',I can-play," He said- to me, "Come on! 
Don't talk like that." That said to me, "OK ^ he's not gotag to dp 
^y more pushing aroimd.-"/ But I remenber when he turned aromd, and 
he goes, '-Come on, no rou^ s'hiff, don*t talk like that." But at *. 
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/that tiniep= his wife was always getting sick ^ so ^Pp^ding on how bSd • 
oW she had started' the 'days "fliat's how he would, M act* 

To tall' you the truth, a lot of .-ttiesi -eniployarss like the ^oimer 
of the grpcery store and the pharmacists^ I used them like father 
Images* I- could- atoire "^he owner^. of the grocery store* A lot: of ^ , 
people Just don*t toiderstand hto^ and sometimes feel the safne way ^ , ^ 
^toOj md yet I also feel that there are certain things about him'^hat 
are adjhirable ^ He*s a useft^ personp He ^does' his work cohsgientiously. 
, That ^ s what , I like aboiit him. "He's -^orou^i I mean, he'a tfte type . 
of _ man who imderatmde that t3iere-s a time for playlJtgs and there*a 
a tlnte for work. t^Hen there's a timfi 

'then you're goin^ to lope your time when yoi^ play* ifeen it*s time to , 
plays^don't worki ybi4^have -^plen;^ time to wor^^ efficient* 
One of the rMSons why I 'became so good andjgulok *at miking^deliveries 
was because it also got mahout of the store* I was sjo qidck at making 
deliveries^ that 1^ could sit down^ for IS ^minutes, md^^ 
and walk back in and nothing was ever said. y.Somet^^s C would just, 
■sit dovm and tihink about ^sbme&tog ttiat hajpmed dtJiring the day I 
woiald use that, worktog. ^Ime as recreatiorial 

school time^ tgp * You had to study but tihe^e was always , ; 

between- the ciaspes and then ^fliere was . 'that Imch-hour anS. ffi^m was ' 
maybe once, a we^ , or 'maybe ^^lometiilng would, haglpeii ' and y 
time of f • You Were with- f 3?iends ^ ^ tod there were good feelings , To ^ 
me, it was balmeedj aifd^ eve^thJjig worked out- ^ y 

* / ^ J ' " a , ■ ^ 

. ^y^ usually-wo between^ 20 and 25 hours a we^/md it worked V 
ou# ^o be about $1,00 an hoitt*. ^^Sd I' woid^d ,m^e ab $2S a ^ 

week* I always put'mbney toto the bank, ,, l^^^^ md V 

tmcles md .^an I kepi: money''for nyself to cover expenses: carfare, 
Imich. Hieni .they had a drive for the poor at schob^, ^s^'I used to 
make^^it a point to give something* ^1 started^ giving ^50^ a week md 
wbrked\n^aelf up to a dollar ^ sometimes'^ pven two SoUars,* , ? 

' ^fy aiai^ and uncle said that when I was earning mon^5 it would - 
be proper "for mm to oontrlbtite something, to the household* For my 
mothers I would' have definitely doni it^ but fdi: them I didn't want - 
'to do it, but for them I had to do It to keep thmi off rear end, * \ 
I^d'put Is In tfie baiUCg give $S, to them^ and than the rait I'd keep 
for mysaJSV ' To ^ttem it was Just 15, but to me that wa^ five hotirs ; 
of work ^ whlA was. saytog a lot! ■ I piit iit in the bank so that^ In , " 
case I wotlld need anything^ I'fl have something there*. - 

' : " ^^^^ - ■ r : '^r^ • ' 

f And It worked out 3, because ttls years 1 have had to spend a lot. 
of ^oney' applying to medical spools* I had to go toto savings - 
for this, I had $30p| ^now I only have $17, I'm going to try to see 
if I can get somi ^xtra time working at the drugstore so .l can statt 
putting some money' aga^ ln1:o the bank^ because I'm pretty sura I^'ll 
^need It. t^hen I^m in medical' adiool I'm 'going to try' to t^e out 
as many loans as possible to keep myself as free as possJhle, ; That 
Is ^^hy I want to have some money in the bank before .1 go* 

' > ■ - ^ \ -W3^ . ; ^ , . 
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^ i \ It was notveasy: to deGide to go to collage* Just bef Me ^ ' ^ * ^ " 

/graduated from Tilgh school, t thm owner of ■ the grpeiry^ store iaked mei . = , 
^l<fhat are you going to do oritee Vou graduate from hi^ sohool?Uj|l^eafd» ■ 
^'^Posslbly -go to' college; I* m pretty siire I wUl be gotog t^ \ - : 

Jfi said tiiat/o^ from hi^ school I could^w^^^^^ ■ ; . 1^ 

time '^'with him, But>^hen i th^ it y I eaw it was a dead-tnd ^ 

job.' So 1 ,said^/^"Noji Im. sori^^ I have to go to colle f don't 

r ramember wh^ me; tihat I was gotog ^ 

I raaliEiBd tiitft 1 vifan.^ t mati^e mou^ to v^ork a 9*-5 routine V .md v i 
that it was a eold^ ^ cold World mut there/ 1 just Mdn^ t^^^ was ^ \ 

preparad for it, so oo3iej|e teeame not only ^^^a^^^ \ ]-,■' 

a plaae to bacome more^ matwe » \ftll of ^aaa/things just W , 
tog;ether. , 1* said^ "No,, there -S-Fa^ h^ , j 

and thare's a haU of a lot I wmt to^ toOTs" So col^ 
educational canter 5 but also somethtog llKfe a playpto,^ an 
office' or f abtory in a 9 to 5 routine woiild be one of the^^m^^ - ^ ' 

fri^^vtentog things you could ,dQ,^o me, =1 guaatf^ a " ' . .] 

9 to 5 routina if . I werm^t S"hick in one plaee s; and"! qjoi^^ ,^ (; 

aroimd and maj/be see new things and hpar new things but" ml executive ^ 
you know 5: is just too. conf ined^to orte ^lace^ as I Jsee it*^ in an ^ \\\ 

American corporation, in a large bureaucraoy does seam to me to be ^ _ -m^^: 

' sterile 5V and^yqu can even see that the' business outlook ia darried 
over /into tiie^Amaric^ cullnire* T&r exMple,/^ take ^hose ; fashion j 

^shows in Frmce*. Now they - re not "feeing to si^ / 
just price tilings/ Siireg they do that evehtuaiLy,5 but .then there's 

.^ways either -a wtaa party or a meal before and- atfter*^^^^^^^^;ffi 
always something Ilka that where you gat to mto^e aroimd and you get , 

. chanoe/td ta^ SRd that's true of a lot of busfiiessA in ftiarto Rico, . ' :■ 

Sure 5 maybe at certain levels $t-s just cut and dry^ and -Uie 
people who are caught up in it do accept that. But wh^ you walk 

. into a:^ Spanish store and you say^ "l^er^'s ny spaghettl?^^v then you _ 
hear somebody else talking/^ Maybe that person happens to^be a good 
£ riaild of the store owier. You don't even toow then but you say^ 

^ "Ah yes 5 but if thaV person would have done this ^ it -would have been. v . . j 

/nnich better 5" end before you know it^ tha three of you are^ there just 
as if you Joiaw each other for aU. of your, lives* In- addition ^ there ; / \ ; 
is a hate ^or the 9 to 5 routtoe^ if you feel th# pull of 1±Le street 
that puU.i:o the imlmovm^ to the fr&edoms to :tte /wild even; if :you 
wmt that-' The sort of career which to American terms m a ^/^^ 

rvery successfial career where you may and up with a good bit of status^ - 
and a good bit of income ^ means joining .up with this sort of poutJne, 

'A career in business ^ 6ven becomtag a corporata president 5 that's a ^\ \ 0 ' 
career that mi^t not be attractive to a. young Puerto Mean unless ' 
he could add his otm flair to it^ ' , ' , f ^ , 

■ ; ; ^ ■ . - _ - - ^ ^ ■ ■ _ / - ' . ' 

" * I*ve tho'dght atout a career , in business and personally I Imow ■ ;^ 

that I A^oiilto't" be ^le to do it, I wo^d be- able to be successful, y ' ; 
but^it wouldn't be as rewarding to me as other things, I wouldn't be ' ^ k 
happy with it# because it woi^d mem usually that 9 to 5 routine and ' 
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IVd be^staiek iiiside, Ifhen* I go dotmtoim, I cm spot a -Mwy any' time.: 
Eym at "the University » 1^11 spot uiy, law student* And thay^re not ^ ' 
attractive to me. I thought of t&aghtogj but thei^e was lomething about 
it that wae limiting. Maybe. I cm see it /at the dollege level ^ but'^.; - 
even -^here there *s something niiising^ Therf^-s freedom to ;it, but 
somehow Ixjuft. sense there ^8 ^ eastoeas^^out it, a lac^ of diallenge; 
there^a just iohirfthtog^bout i% that just^makes, it seem^too routinely ' 
top regimented 5 too unhoirfortable for /me ^ . " , . ^ 

, % • _ _ - _ " _ ■ - ' ^ ' / - ^ ^ \. ^ 

. You would 'think that going Jjito'^medibtoe would -mem the swie thing. 

'^ow rejMented ash you bi ; Doetore^^aie people that Just have to do 

things in a' qertaln way, eapeQialiy ^ a large hoapital^. , Thia Is what 

, I believed mtil I started yaaliy' getting into It, Then I saw that / 

some doators had quite a flair for oertain thtaga. In Puerto Eiiso I 

saw the^ same thing. ^ I aald.i ^Hm, it*a ^e type of ^rofeaalon that doea 

allqw ybu,^ if ' you 'Seripualy want its the opportimlty' to^ mayBe go off ^ ^ 

on little tangenta when you want^ to. ^^here ,you*ll be able to Say^;^ 

OK5 I'lX atart working i3 days a week ^-^ because I* ve already made enou^ 

money, I/m goi^g-to go out to -Hje^oomtry and do thia, I'^ve been 

fi^dmg that you don^t evBu haye .'to; do ttiat aiqr more. ^ , 

- . ' ^ ' ^ \^ '^^ ■ ' . : ^ ' ' \ ' 

If X §0^ get to become a ^doefor^ I tiilnk 1 wHl be an extremely \ * 

important aaaet to. any ho a pit al}^ I decide to apply to , especialiy for - 

a reaidienQy, l^m pretty' sure" 1*11 hav6 little no dMf Iculty because 

/J tni not only/ bHinguri , I Vm biculturaJ.s;' md they recoghize- that - s a 

big. dlfferenee. . EveB as a volimteer worker in :hospitala5 I've found ^ 

that %o :be 'the case ^e patlentt aU of a suddm he moves closer to , 

met atartjS talking to me 5 and everyBilng is oriented upwards me. 

Even the doctors use mejaa an totermedlary ; and: if I Imew what , the. 1 

-doctor taieWj he t^ouldn^t have to be there. woiJLd be able to conmmil- 

cate* perfectly well' because /I Iqiow .what people witt. a Spanish backgr&Lind 

,mean^.by certain things, 9 . / ^ ^ ^ 



: i when l went ±0 ooUege ieaJiy^dlto^t^guite %iaiQw what 'I was I 
going to do,. I had thought about a pre-med courae but ^&e pre-med 
idea became s omening real to me only to ii^ third year. I hadn/t 
started in the ^ pre rmed program ta my ;f|*.eshmin year,. In freahmeri;.' 
'yeM I atarted taking aociri. scimces 5 humanltl you would - 

have to get thto out of the way, I thMk that you had to have* a year 
of Engllah to, graduate^ so I .fip^ed, woi^d/get tiiese thlnga put of ' 
the y?ay. Medicine was alwiys on mind/ but not in. a olear'-GUt sense. 

' ' : . " . > ^ « ^ . ' ■ . ^ , ■ ■ ■ ' 

A lot, of tohUdhood waa apmt i^ tte hoapital, I Was in the - ^ 
hospital for a torisil3,ectomy ^ appendectciny Once it was malnutrition. 
1 liked it* The doctors were aiwaya nlcf to me. The hoapital waa 
clem. It waa nlce^ you taow. ^ -THerep were no pB^oblemaj It was all ^ 
there. This was in cbntras^ to' every thii^ llgefl^^n^ lUe, You taew 
thijigs were going to get betters yoU- were.- going to ^ get meaifeg^^there was 
nobody looking at you to/say'^^Hey^ don^*^ do thatt-' md even, if * they, were 
th€re to do something's yo^ knew they'^had to/ \ ' - 

' ■ ■ ' " -145- ' . ■ :., 
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But^KenT-S^u toowr like, about It was that 

every time 1 was there I always got stuck mth a •needle, And actually 
that fear of the nefedle was what kept me from serlouily thaJiklng about 
' mediaine in the first few years. ' But there was- another thang too. ' 
Evervbody 4 teachers rfenow-'studentsv docto th^ all;said. Oh, you. • • 
have to put'in a lot of years,'; and I said, don't ^anttov spend 
that mmy years, I don't want to be 2,7 when 1 come out, ^ What? ^^£7i 
kre you kidding me? I ^ U be ready for social security by then. " i' ) 

■ But thin ^well graduaUir, I, just started thi^ 

always thuik about It,- but never reany seriously , _ I' d think^ Mm nm, 
wait a miiute, I don \t want to, get Into anything lake ^^at. As a v 
professional yBu have ,to te mature, i^ou have to be, really serious about - 
, your work, Kid you have to> be extremely too^ledge^le, ^-fliat's just ^the 
way it is. And I don't 'thlrt< I'm built'for those types of thmgs. 
At that time image of n^^elf was -such that r'Tdldn't think I coiild ^ i 

be a doctor. • • " " . . , ; 

' ■ ' - ' " ' ■ •' ■ " ■■ " . " ' , '- " )' '■ ■' 

freshman year of college was rather routliie. " I wasn't budclng 
for good grades, and, if I could get a B in- eveiything, I was happy w f 
But then sophomore year was a vei^, coitfustog year for me. I didn t 
- know what was going . on and I was seriously thinking about dropping put . 

" I* was working at the Jjpugstore and boss had scr«?ed*pe w. Because • 
the other part-time worker had quit, he made it m reBponsibili-^ to 

' m&e up 'for any .defici'eneies for the 5 to 10 shift. I told hun 

finally, ''Hey, your 5^-^ a pre-med,, I'm .y^^ ^J^^"^,„ 

""staSaThov* aif f icmt^iT^s?'' ind he saySi-'n^eilriwhat-am^goajig^o^do?-- 

So I was just overwhelmed with work, > There was a terrible 
conflict between my job Mid staying in school. , I had labs to write-up, s 
I had experiments to do'. There waff basic ^lemist^, organic chemistry , 
and then caculus, tfid physics, Mid bioloa?, a tranepdous amoimt of 
work and yet J ha^ to work et^ery evening from 6 to 10, pd i^naa -co . ^ 
work every other Saturday , all day. My grades were remlly slipping, 
'■'and I just said, ''Forget it, it's impossible," ' ■ . • 

_ . . ■ . ■/ . ■/ - 

: But one night I was injured. It was in Central Park.,' Remember 
' Where John Kennedy, Jr. -had his bioyclp stolen? At that .very^exact ^ 

^ame ' spot .1 had my bicycle stolen , and my collarbone waf fractured . 
. ' I was unconscious for a whM^I,. and I suffered somethpg like, a 
.temporary amnesia. This affected m studies after .that for ^ajhile, 
too because I couldn't remen^eV things. You could tell me, 'Ramon, 

woi^d^yourget me those books over there." Jtod I'd say, "Sure.", and ^ 
I'd be looking for them and aH of a suddai, I would forget what it 
.was that I was supposed to be doing. 

■ I became very interested in medicine because of ■aiat experience. ' , 
V -had a^run-ln "with this young doctor who,, seemed knowledgeable witj ' 
the books, but not too bright, or at least lacking in experience when 
' it eamte to actual patient care and dealing. with me. Now I was not 

■ even a doctor, but I taiew that anybody who has. been imconscious. 



even 
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— f or--a^ehprt aunoimt-of tdnia^^^ twanty-f our • hburs ^ ob«jpva* 

"^tion. Ha ahoijid be quastionad at taterv^s. But this yoimg doot^F 
tells me, ^tOh^ weU^ you t'^e that up with tihe othej? department when 
you gst a chanhe.^* ; " \ ' ^ 

■. • ■ : >^ ' ' . ■ ■ ' ' ' _ ' ^ o ^ 

I 'juat dldn*t Ilka the way liia dOQtor was doJjig his job^ He 
y^ola^ed idea of doctor. I said to nysalf , ;"Sometiitog*s wrong hare, 
driinite^ , -^is; shm^dn ' t , bSt the way It is • I -.had always liked 
doctors;, were always good to me and-^it was ^^^^^^ niaa to see / 

them in thaxr nice white jaQk^fcSs walking , around Ilka ir^iterious men^ - 
but they always toew what th^ were doing,, t^en tiiey said they wanted 
sometting, they wanted thati thiy Imew why they wanted .it, when 
they got it, you saw the way^ they woikad with those .tools and the 
strange equipment that ^-^ey wouj^d ueep-; ; . ^ 

But even I was still a little Wiaure about deaidtog *to try^ to "be 
a doctor^ still afraid. PractioalXy every doctor tiiajt you-see is^an 
intelligent 5 mature, alncera persori* And I was 'worried, about wiiether 
1 aould be something Id^e that* I'm ^always goof tog around^ always 
joking around, if ^ there ^s, something /fiber e to enjoy that you caw make 
fim or a Joke out of ^ why^not?^ How could I be a doetor? , 

There was nobody to give me any ppsitive. advice, about what you 
had to^ go through to become a dooto^^i fftohody to go to and say ^ ^^Look^ 
I'm thinking about being a doctor ; what do I do to become 'a. doctor?'^, 
I jus% had to figure it out by myself . No, ttiere wasn^t evm a 
^^Familir"^doetDrp^^ 

with his own family, and the store. He reaUy coiJldn^t be bothired 
wi-^i anybody else* There were^ no teadibrs at that time that I cquld 
turp to* - •' '\ ^ 

vl said to Itself "I^m thinking about' becoming a doctor, bu1j, 
boy 5 there are some big obstarie's that it^d^ in, way* Firs% of ^1, 
how am I going to finance this?" But I figured it this way, if 1 « ^ 
have to, 1,^11 tak6 out loans. If I have to work^ OK, I'll do it^ , 
I-ll '/nake it somehowV avm if 1 don't ^lite know how. As long as I 
can borrow money and.. pay for it^ I don't care*' I .still don:*t loiow^^if 
I'll be able to borrow monfey^ but I'm fairly certain there's got to 
be a bank out there that is willing to lend medicri students money, 
Onoe you aBe: /admitted, I said to myself^ ''fhe banks wiji figure, OK, ? 
if he^Si^been accepted, what more do we want?*' 

But that^s one of the obstaclea, W.e're taJJking about forty ^ , 
fif^, sJjc-^^thousani^ dollars ta debt;* that's before you cm get to 
see yoiir first paycheck, I Uiink the medical schools' provide soma 
.money, but they're kirid of limited , also, I don't know^out things 
like -Hie Ford Foundatipn, I've heard about Ford Foundation , giving 
Columbia a lot' of money ^ but that was for things like urban affairs, 
I had never :heard of Ford giving money directly to ^aduate studerits. 
Someone just now told me .that they have progran for professional 
trainijig of minorities but I had never heard anything about it* ' 

\ '■■ . [ -147- ' . • • ■ ; 
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: nyff a^ni^ woi^d hm toll to lialp me ; th^ 're^^rely^^"^^^ 

m^Mg 'it jiow as it ii. ^ My famU^ ■ s attitude toward go'ijig to , ^ 
medioal sdhool im mixed. , ^^y aunt and rniclg^got rid' of tiieir only kid . 
four years ago when he got^ married ^ lo thaf's no problem and hi' a / 
doing OK* .1 tr^ to keep the oosts for them dowi to a m^tmm. Evin ^ 

\,wh8n I was 'short for tiiition eollege^ if the dean coul^-t fix it_.^# 
up 5 I'd work it up n^self* Even thm IVd get hassled by th^^ ; Thiy'\ 

' ^ould eay 5 "Wa loiow you' made a lot of money beoause you ,^ere /worktog 
hard and every thtog like that; "ti^hat did ygji do with It? You never, ^ 

' gave , us my of i^^ you never put It ifito ^he bank or anything like that*' 

* . Little did th^ toow that 1 had to help m A up the diffe^^enee \, \ 
' for tuition, because I, can teH you at the buraap-a/offipe^ either it 
■b22^ cornea toge-ttier at the right time or^it doesn^t .come togethe3i*,'at ^J.p 
You have to get vHiat tuition, dard so you. am go to clmsBesi.^M^ aistt 
md unde just don't imderstmd. But with n^? mottiergi it^ was" different* 
iVhen she heard that J was= accepted at the medioai sdiools Oh^ Wow she 
went ara^y! It was^a real satisfaations She even bqiij^t me a watch* 
,Tv?Q himdred doUars for a watoh! I eouldn^t believe it* ^ , / 

, * It was clear that she did that because she felt that it was • . : 
; %YC2icierf ul for me to get in. I really appteoiate what slie did. But 
there was another thtog, J don't know s maybe it*s meroenai^^ but I. was 
:.hirictog| if I ever need rtoney when I am at medicaJ. s^ool, /I can 
Iwaya borrow a little on that watch'. \ . 

Thera "were J sdme^ moment s W 'fflM 
medioal school . The whole proeass of . application was ^meltagt. That ■ 
t^as really aomathing beDausa people juat jpoiJ_dn*t understand why I was 
so upset, Thay would, say, "Look! Even Ifl.you don^t make it in ^ you 
st£lX have four years of college. r But what's that gotog to get you 
.today? \ Nothtogr/^aoiutely nothing*. In ^addition, I'm taktag coursep 
that are preparing^ ma in one .speaU^ic firid^ not iiFmany. It'a -a 
bachelor . of arts dagreej all right , to naturri^ sdiCTce * Mow^ if I go ^ 
to. a bank, they'll. say, "Ye^, yaiiig go gro^^. your ptetunlaa, or your . 
janas -^aomewhere^ else;/ if we need you,' we^H eaU you; if^ there^s a 
profit' in tiie gena ma'rket, we'll :let you toow.^V That's what I waa 
thinkljig* ' : ^ . . " . ■ ^ . ' 

^ / ■ . ^ ■ * ' ^ ^ - , . . ' . 

, ' Now if aomebody'-s wiUto^g to train peoples rtd the econon^'a 
'healthy enough, he mi^t aay to me,' "AH ri^tg obvioualy you were ' j - 
ihtaUdgent enou^ *to td<a aU these oouraea .and p.ass than aatiafao- 
torily ao that means yo^ mtad la well tr,atoed enough so ^at-'you can 
still be taught a omethJjig new,* AU-? ri^t , we'^ll^ . take you*'^ But if 
tha ecdnomy ia aiGk,'\they^re gotog to take aomebody who 'a got the 
' tr^ainihg riraadx ra'teier than train somabody from''tte begiimtag. . 
■■ ' ' ^ ' ■ '\ ' ^ ^ 

Some people said to me that pre-med baefcgromd^' with the sort 
o^^ sQience background I %ad, t'hare ara a .lot of sort of rhealth^related 
careers. There are public health programs -Uiere are environmental 
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ieianee prbgramsi I mi^t not g^t to hs ^^,i=vtut I 

get I profeisiphal joKi ; thweSe jobs wquld prob^J^- be weii!'.^lng, and 
a lot Q^theni,wo^d be goveriwent jobs. But at ^l^e ^prgWin^ftlme t^^ 
gove^iOTOTt 1^ not, hirtogr it's Jiririg; thm macA^bjf^ i^^^^^g md what 
.am I gotog ^b do witK this specif ia/trMning? ./^ j . ^^ ' ". ^^^Vi 



That was re^^ly acarJjig ythe hell out of me ^ you ^ow* I also, M 
figured that It would mew that the end* of my" education had come^.. ; 
I figiu?ed that once I graduates I was not going ^ to^ti^ ^ get arq;', \ 
master; e degree or ^-^Ing like thatV becaueje-^that^s. Just^ot what i 
€^m littereeted to. 1 said to itself ^ ^'It leKmidieto or elife.'V ^ - A 

^1 said^ "That^e it^ mta^ imleea lt*a for ah H;D,vii& ipore education ^ 1 
no- more learning, that ^a where I atop > I^i^a^|' -fltijc&tog again 

^^ay ' I had in high adibol Am I. reading 'the ri^^^ttii^gsV am I devaloptog 
in -^e right way, am I getting all I shoiili::get4^/^p a variety ^ ' ; 

of stimuli rather than one apeelfle kind bfiVstimtd^a?' . - ^ 



' When I had to thiiA apee^ically ^oiitTrfi^Sbi^ achools,, go \i 
throu^ applicat Jpns 5 I dlta^t lmow too m^y ^^i^ to go^o fdr advice. 
^ There was one Spanish kid ^ who 'had made itf^toto me^icri aahool the year 
^ ^sbefDre, He sald^ to me^ "I drai'^t ear what S)^bu"^,. You^ have to have 
\ * gotten good ^adea^ but above alJ.^" fmSke aiire ' you^^ early ^ , 

espeqlally if It^a a school that you waht to* go to^ Make sure that 
^^:;thay get what they want;/ypu keep a file oh ttien^ ^Itod 1 kept a file _ ; 
on every single a^ool.. Yeatird^, atoce I^^ef,al^aay\been aeeepted^ 
I took the medlaal schools ^ "reomt catalogs ^ 7^-75 ^medical cataloga ^ 

that^I-^woi3id-^po^t--need— in'd--I--took-^hem 

office* I Imow when a' lot of itudenta are going 'to' start preparing 
' their ^applications 5^ and I want them to have' the moat recent cmtalogaj ^ 

"v^ I had a friend here at the .abjJ.ege and orie thing he a^id-a-hick 
^ tofmy^ mind, ^ It muat ha^ "bam, his jtolor j^ear* He oame tio me one . 
- day>and ha said^ '*You toowg I^ve alwavs been sure I wanted to be a 
"^dodtdrs hut'sudd6id,y I'm troubled* I'^m upset J He was vi%y imieh: 
Involved'^ a cltola on the Lbwar East^^lde^ ^H& siW^ i 
/whether beoomtog a do a tor will put me 6n a path whicii wiU'r^nqve me - V 
frorn'my, aomT\mlty^^ jtq;^ frlenda,'^ He said that It worried hlm^ and' 
he almost felt If^ beooming a doptor did mean that^ he wot^M^f wmt . 
/to be a doctpr^ that he oould ,oHly be doctor If Ha could ^also keep 
^ hie sense of himself aa a Puerto Ricaiip as a persori Evolved in ^1^ . 
eojnmsilt^?:, TVhm X talked.^ him after he got admitted to .medicil . , 
sehool.laat year, this problem was^^^e last thing Ae waa thMkipg 
' ^ about* I loiow him well ^pugh to Imow that ha ^ a gbihg to make a mar- 
veUoua Gonrnmity doctor. ^' ^ I ; ' 

The first Jjitei^iew I had waa at Mt. Sinai* That waa ran odd' 
■eolnaldence* That* a the hospital ^that got ^e 'serioualy Intereited 
In becoming a doctor. You remember , the accidmt that d had ^d how 
a yomg doctor treated me. .That's wten I skid to n^self , '^Oh^ I^ / 
definitej^^ h^e t o ^change ^ttla, 1 1 wanft. to beeomeVa doctor and 

I*m going to show them what a doctor^ sho^d beMike*/^ After the " ^ * 

:. . > ' ■ -ms- . : . ,' ■ ' ; ■ ;/ 1 
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interview at Mount Sinai eame-one it tHe school that I'll be attendin|.: 
Several, other scHoola diUed" me to oome for Sn ' interyiev? fcttt I had , , .. 
"deciaed to accept the offer I had already received. It was all . 
amazijis to me because 1 didn't think any school wojAd touch me! - 
• ■ • ' ■ . ■ - , ■■ 

I. think I had two weeks' •notice on -^e toterylew af Mount Stoai' ; ■ 
which was' heU. 1 got the letter froffi, them and I nearly- wet. m prntm . 
rl^t away. I said to n^self , "Ohv my God! This, may be -flie pnly , 
interview I get, but^this is a biggie,, mm! This, is not one, to fool • 
around with! This is ,one of; ■ttie bis b^ies here,!' - ; 

. ■ Even^^ettmg the ''interview, war a Mg, deal. You^^o to 'school a^d ' ,^ 
tell your friends/"Hey , I got an interview,". Apd they say, ^'mere?,^^. 
Where'"- Everybody is excited ^ .Some poor fellows don't, get ^Miyanter- 
Views" ■ And i£ you don 'f even get an tottfrview, then you toow you re 
not eoin^ t6 Bceepted: You've got to, have m interview.. Ifydu.get ---- 

/ twelve interviews, evei If you ap.ply to one himdred- schools , you l^ow. 
that, seriously you're 'only dealing with twelve sdiools. . If you only 

> get one interview, you're only dealing with one school., . * ... 

" WeU I have to admit -aiat I kind of plugged for, .to totervl&fl. 
bebause I would make myself available; f would just wa^ aroimd ^the - 
medical sdhool. I would .say7"Hl,'. 1 'm a premedioal, studfflit. _ Thi-s is 
rw year , you know , this , Is the year that I .have to ^pply , and^ I d_ like 
to set some ^formation." After I had done' that I tried to let close 
enoutfi to some one, person, m that place so that If -fliey heB,rd name, 
they wouldrisay, ''Oh, yes, 1 know that persOT. ' ^ ' , > , 

I was luciw at Moimt Sinai. One of the Important doctors "ttiere 
eame'down to -Bie coUege the year before to. give a lecture on cancer 
and his research work. %■ tried to muster up- as mu^ as _I could possibly 
remenier of Kis talk, md then I went down there, ^ I 8ai4, Hey cmi. 
I speak t o br . Monroe ; I ' d like to set up an appointment . Then-^e 
walked in, aid he said it was OK. I walked' into his office and^he says 
"Weli t^Qiair's trouBllng yoli, lad?" And -I -said, "Oh, no-^ang. . Tou^ 
^ave &at leoture at ^ school, didn't you?" M that showed ham that 
i was really Interested In the work, which l/really was, at- least ■ 
academicaaiy. Then I said to him that^ what was botherjng me ifas,^ 
why .did he want to do. this research,^ what was. so ^teresting , about it . 
• What did he notice? What happaied to miks hljn enter this field? Anfl . 
those were enough questions to keep him going, • j 

' It ^ook some courage to go,°into his office. Those large>^^ 
Jlistitutlons^ are the^ltome of efficieney; everythingvis DUSt one, 
two tiu-ee and that's It. And there I was, just stMidaiig there ..^ - . 
?had Sst'tSie everyday pants on, this Jhirt.- I didn't t^i^f 
ge-tting into a suit ot anythmg like t1:4t. I guess. I .s>iould_have. But 
I got into his office and then I got h -m to puU out my application 
■ I said "Oh, by the way, coiald you oheon application; I know I sent 
it to you, but there ii a little thing In the back of m mtad that says 
.perhaps you haven't got aU the. -letters of. reference.; could'you check . 
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my application; J know I sent it to you, but there is a little thing 
in the back of mind that says perhaps you haven ^t got all the 
letters of reference; could you check my application just to make sure? 
And that is the trick. You get hM to look, and he^U become involved, 

k 

I wrote a lot on my application about extracurricular activities. 
I was always involved in a lot^ and he opened the application up, 
I Isiiew this is what must have happened. He must have looked at it 
said, ^^Wow, this guy is really involved, We checked it over, and in 
the process of looking for what I had told him to look for, ,he must 
have seen a lot of things. Then I said^ ''Did I have the letter' in ^ 
there, mid he said, ''Qh^ yeah, yeah, yeali, your application is complete 
This gave me an idea that he had Ghecked it over. Then I said^ ^'Oh^ 
by the way, do you think 1^11 ever get an interview?'^ And he said, 
^^Yeah, I was jiist thinking about that," He must have taken to me right 
away. He said, ^'I think you^ll definitely get one. Maybe later this 
su/iTOer, you toow.-' I figured right away that means .1 ^m' not that good, 
and yet in October, only a couple of weeks later, there was a request 
from Moimt Sinai for an ijitervie^^, . and in those two weeks waiting for 
the actual interview; I went through hell! 

I was worried about what would come up ta the intewie^^. You 
have to think about things like euthmasia, abortionT-som¥ of the 
classical ethical problems in medicine, '^They. didn^t ask me too many 
questions about science. There was another premedlcal student -who was 
asked a lot of scientific questions but not me, ^ I think it was because 
I was taking advantage of the mljiority program that they had, 

Som.e of these doctors feel about us something like this. These 
kids, they're not too bright ^ but we thiiA they can m^e it, I sensed 
this attitude in then, whether they try to dmy ^it or not. Only I 
made a point of showing them that if I want a 3,5 grade index, I cmi 
get it, and I got it. And the^ subjects I took werm^t easy subjects. 
It was n^' way of provdng to them that if they accepted me under this 
minority program, they should not think they are accepting an idiot, 
-Here-s my proof, ^^o A's and tx^7o B's,'' 

In this interview-;, I did tiiink about questions of dress and 
behavior. The ottier pre-meds were vicious to me, the pre^meds who were 
wait.ing to be interviewed. They were from other schools. They were 
tryijig to cut me dotm. Even 'in our own school we have that 'type of 
nonsense. That's one thing that I have prided rr^self about ..in my 
success --and I call it a success because I have been a success 
because I was able to avoid being vicious md cruel to other pre-med 
students, I didn^t have a suit, so f had to make the best of t^hat I. 
had. It was a colored shirt, too, and I figured that mi^t be the 
kind of thing that might lead them to an adverse ijTipreHsion , 

But the actual interviews were rough, I felt like I was dragged 
through the gutter. When I was taking that intervie^^, I was tryirig to 
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defeat the other applicants. There are, you laiow, ten people inter- 
vie^^;ed for every one position in the school. I was trying to outsell 
the others , so you know you really have to, sweat , you have to think 
about tvhat to say, and you have to come at least with some idea of ho%y 
vou're KoincT to behave. You have to be very astute; you have to try 
to analvze a question as quicKly as possible but not hesitate too long 
before imswering them, because then they'll to that you- re analyzing 
them. You have to take it in and quickly respond. It has to seem 
natural, but it's really very calculated. 

once you have your interview, it's just a waiting process. But 
I don't have to wait anymore; I've been accepted; I have already sent 
in the money, and I have ir^ seat seeiired. I'm considered a student 
doim there: they said to me, "Walk around any time you want; you re a 
student here." It's a great feeling. 

Once I got the acceptance, it was a kdjid of watershed. That's 
my "before" and "after" point ri^t there. There are some good things 
that come from my success and also there are bad things in getting into 
medical sdiool. ■ Now I can concentrate upon learning again, rather than 
on memorizing. Last sejnester I did nothing but memorize. If I learned, 
something, well, that x^as good, but I was primarily memorizing. Nov; I 
don't have anything to xrarry about. ' 

I'm- thinking in terms of my eventual profession. Before I got 
admitted- I had nothing to x^rk for except admission. Now I do. Now 
I knoxc that everything I study is going to be for that profession. 
The Church plays some role in all this. I stiU serve mass every 
Sunday I've been doing it since 1966. Religion came late m my life, 
but it definitely took hold. I'm not the most religious person; from , 
my language alone, you can teU that. But still rr^ religious beliefs 
make sense to me. 

Obviously it still is an imusual thing for someone who started 
x-here I had to start to end up in medical school. Now being Puerto 
Rican in Nex. York City has, I think, affected all of these things-- 
school, work, choice of career, and so forth. It's had its^effect, 
I mean, it ' s been more difficult because of it to tell you the truth. 

. I felt as though there really was a system out there designed to 
set obstacles and to obstruct me, or to demean me, or ,to lov7er my 
confidence in myself. There was a system. It's the eve^day system. 
It affects you whether you'te Italian, or whatever. This means, specifi- 
caliy that certain people would just m^e things a hell of a^lot toughej 
to negotiate or tolerate or deal with than would ordinarily be so. And 
in some cases, 'people I like or respect, like even the owner ^f the, 
market and the pharmacists at the arugstore-=as soon they hear^^a^ 
Puerto Rican kid has certain expectations, they feel that the f^ct that 
he is Puerto Rican preciudes ' anything. Anything and everything-. But 
it's curious. In a way, these same people have helped me because I 
made damn .sure that I was going to show them. I x.jould make them knoxg 
that they were wrong, and that they were wrong all the way about me. 



• pedro Rivera 

I've lived in the same place ^1 my life^ in the s^e buildiiig 
at HOth Street and Madison Avenue* I guess that is unusual. Puerto 
Ricans move aroinid quite a bit, you know* We stayed always in the same 
place, I never really thought we had it that bad* I re^y had a nice 
childhQod in a way. The apartTnent was like bigs tremendous. It was 
eight big, big rooms. My_ fataer even knocked do%m a waU in one of them 
to m^e the living room bigger. 

When I began to get conscious of what was happening around me, my 
mother was studying to be a nUrse. She w|s also working. She worked 
for the City for 11 years. She graduatedr^I think to ^58 or something, 
as a practical niirse* My father was different. He first worked at 
some odd jobs here. Then he finely settled doim and he worked with 
this chain of hotels. My father was way older than my mother* My 
father was about maybe 33 when he amnm Here, My mo^er was 18 , 19, 
.somewhere aroimd there. Then my gr^ctaother came over. Then tiiey got 
married and they lived over in the South Bronx and then they moved over; 
to where we live now, WTien mother had me they brought me right over 
there so I never lived in any place else. And they wo^dn^t move. . My 
mother knew some Eiiglish. My mother had studied Qiglish in school in 
Puerto Rico. And father picked up English while he was here, tod 
he used some English down there iLso, 

My father told me at first he had some trouble getting a job. 
But once he began he worked wi-Si the hotel chain, he never left that 
chain. He still works in a biiildlng that was once one of the hotels 
and was just^recently taken over by another company t%yo years ago. 
He didn^t do this kind of work in Puerto Rico. In Puerto Rico he used 
to go and measure how much you owed of electricity. He was very \yell- 
taLo\m around his town. 

My father came from a very big family. They originated from 
Siales and from that area aroimd there. It is a to^m in the interior 
where there '^s more li^t-skinned people. And they also tend to have 
more racist, attitudes than^^ say, on the coast. Now my mother's from 
the coast where there's more of a mixed population than in the interior. 

^ grandfather, he owned ti^o gas stations, and he made a bundle 

durine the war. But he never helped his children in smything. My 
father always told me this. He said, "My father never helped me in 

'anything. He t'ook me out of school; he didn't help me to continue and 
the only reason I picked up electricity was that I hitched on a truck 
to San Juan on my own.'* ^d he did that until he finally achieved 
some knowledge in electricity so that he could' work for the Puerto 
Rico Con Ed, 

And his drrnm was to be an engineer. But he had no one to ^ush 
him. His father was m^ing money but he would not help nty^ father. 
% father had the desire but he didn't have the money. And his father 
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did have the money which woiJLd have □pened up' a lot of doors for hijn but 
he didn't give him any help at all. 

My grandfather is sort of a legeiidar>^ character in the fajnily* We 
caH him the Cowboy, In. those days the cars were a little bit hi^ier, 
you know 5 and he-d pimch this guy so hard that he -went right mder the 
ear and hit the sidewalk on the other side. That's how strong he was. 
He was knoxm for his strength, my father was somethJjig like hiin, 

you Imow, short, stoc!^, very weU built, and that was the way iry 
grandfather was. I never taiew my gr^dfather. This is what tiiey told 
me. I never taiew my grandmother either , They died before I was born. 

My father brought nr/ mother up to the. place where his family ^lived. 
Oh, that's deep, ^^y father , he^s up there to the trucks you loiow, 
goljig aromd to to\ms, checking the- electrici-^. So one time he took 

mother, who, was his fiance at the tihie, md another friend, both 
very dark, up to the momtains %^?here he came from.^ He left the two of 
them there., alone while M attended, to ^?^her and 
his friend stayed in the car taking, and then they looked up md it 
v;as like a scene out of the cowboy pictures. They looked around md 
all these people were gathering around slowly, looktag at them with 
curiosity, millirig arowid. motiier is: beginning to wonder what's 
goixig on. And the people, they acted as if they had .never seen a dark 
person. And they were filled with curiosity. They* re looking and 
looking. This is in Puerto Rico. This explodes some i^ths ^at people 
have about Puerto Rico. They , even asked my father, did you brin^ 

those t^s'O monkeys up here for?" ^ My.^ather, I don^t taiow what he did. 
I never heard the ending, what succeeded that . Motmfain people, they 
were very violent in their attitudes, like the way grandfather . 
treated his daughters. Fathers, they were little lords. 

That's exactly the way my grandfather ran his house too ^ like he 
was a little lord. And father, after the death of severe of my 
aunts, he really took the lead the house. , He had to take * the 
responsibility, since he was a young boy, for maintaintog the house. 
My aunt \mB telling me wh^ went to Rierto Rico recently how my 
father practically raised them since he was young. My father has a 
very keen. sense of family. He raised his entire family , he became 
the stronghold. And it was father who, built the two-stoiy house 
that we live dii. He built it with his owi two hands. And he was the 
one who supported the family. ■ 

He has told me many tines, -'I'm gotog to give yo'M what my father 
never gave me. My father never helped me. 1^ father never did this, 
my father never 'gave me that. But you're going to get- everything that 
can give you.*' . ' 

My father, becam.e clearly the exact opposite of his fatlier. My 
father never wanted to run around. He wasn't the type to go aromd 
fighting. Neither vs^as he a big drinker. He^ might take a drink, but 
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nothing like ir^ ^an^ather. He was in a different category altoge-tfier , 
And he was a pillar of strength for the rest of my uicles and aunts, , 
^d ithen he feu in love with irty mother^. He winted to marry her 
because he loved her* ^ty facer's always hem 'like that. He doesn^t 
care what OTiybody thinks. And I pies s you had to be like that when 
you're living under those conditions* Either you do it on your ovm or 
it never gets done. That was his attitude* So he took it upon himself. 
He really never had to work in the cane fields ^ because he had, that job* 
Now that was a rough job. He had to leam driving when he was 10 years 
old* He learned how to drive standJjig up/ driving trucks up in the^ 
mountains. But he wasn^^t working in' the cane fields. My tmcleSg yeSs 
they had to work in the cane fields md that*s because their father was 
not really giving them the kind of support they should have received. 

My grandfather was a ridiculous man. Thousands of dollars he made 
durijig the war j tiiousands 5 and he^s hardly give them a cent* My micles 
aren't very educated either. They had to work in the omim fields* 
And that-s back-breaktag works you know, ^d on top of that 3 father 
^ had ^tp_ make money, .at. that jtime... Not „only__thats..he _was._helpiii 
mother and her mother. 

My mother was bom In a connrnfliity to the northeastern part of 
Puerto Rico. But my granctaother and grandfather on ^ mother *s side, 
they were not married. It was. just a one-time thing, you Miow. SOj 
anj^ay, when mother was bom—you see 5 these are reaUy deep stories 
they ten me--n^ gr^toothers she was suffering very irmich because she 
didn*t have a real steady man* She was left with the cdilldrm ail the 
time. Now the area she was from is San'Tursej aroimd there ^ and Sffli 
Turse^ it's a terrible mess, It-s like a real bad ^attd-type of 
scene. You have the real poverty of culture down there , There are 
hardly any perman^t marriages or a^thing like that* 

Then my gr^dmother caught a bad sickness and ^she thou^t sjie 
was gotag to die* Her' body was filling up with water. She dldn^t 
want to give her children away* But she had a couple of sisters who 
were telling her 5 ^^Look, if you ^ re gotag to die you might as wen give , 
your children to someone who.WiU take care of .them* At least put ' 
them- in a home where they get taken care of*" So my ^andmother 
starter^ to 'give her children away* They were put to different places* 
There are many people that have been raised like that who don^t know 
who. their mothers or fathers are* 

In a sense the whole conmimi^ would take children* Even if she^^s 
well, a mcflier might say^-'^'I can^t hack this* You want it?" They 
take the child graciously ^ and the children would get raised up. 
You're a "chUd of raisings", that*s the llterri meaniig^ but it means 
that you've been raised up -by someone other than your real mother* 
Ife'S not a .formal adoption. It is some-Biing lil<e a foster child, but ^ 
stronger* You' just say "This is my son whom' I raised* He-s like my 
son because I took him into household under those conditions, 
I raised him in rrry house. Therefore he^s my son J* That's what it 
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^'^smeans. Othe^^ise you are not distinguiishlng beln^een your blood sons 
and ''the son you raised-^ that's just like your son* Everybody consideri 
him a brother and everything else 5 even though the natt^al mother could 
be^^living^ But mother's case^ this lady wanted my mother with papers^ 
that./e the difference ^ beoauie mother looked like a daughter that 
she once had whom she had lost md she,\^as childless. So she wanted 
my mother. So at first mother's real mother says 5 ;'NOs not that 3" 
because she was thlidcingj^ -'What if I recover md want to get my child 
back?'' But it didn't look like she would get better so she finally 
agreed and said5 ''I'm going to have to provide for them somehow. OK, 
fine. I'll do whatever you ask. But on the condition that you tell them 
%^ho I am eventually*" So. that was agreed and mother's real mother , 
recovered. So she went and got back, all her cftHdren^ as it is natural 
fpr a mother to do, except that she wanted my mother back and she 
couldn't have her because she had been legally adopted, ^d the lady 
who had taken my mother started bouncing from place to place tntil she 
finally left Santurse, and my grandmother couldn't .find her. That-s 
when they moved to the city where mother was raised aid where my 
f ather met her 5 a city^more'^toxrards^-trh -MiA. ny reri grand- - 

mother and iry mother were separated till 1963, 

My mother didn't even loiow that the person who raised her was not 
her real mother, They didn't tell her what was going on. ' im& so my 
mother was raised and I was raised up until 1963 thinking cousins ^ 
were rw foster gr^dmother's family. And so everybody was under that 
big Uiusion imtil 1963. when the shock of the world came down md a lady 
showed up at the house saying that she was mother's real mother. 
When thej^ opened up the doors the womm .resembled my mother so much that 
it was obvious she was the real mother. At first it was a happy reunion. 
But it turned very tragic, because my foster gran toother never got over 
it until she died. She got the feeling that she would nevep be JLoved 
now. She was old at the time already , and this really affected my 
mother. You Imow/ it was a big shock. My grandmother took that to the 
grave. And rry mother is stiU sitffering the repercussions of it. , 

It upset the house a great deal and it was connected to another 
thing. U^en my father .settled here he got a night Job ri^t away and 
after that he always had steady work. \ My mother was always keen pn 
becoming a nurse because she was very bright atid she had graduated from 
high school with' good marks. And when she, came over to New York City, 
right away she got into a nursing school, and then she got a job with 
the City. She was doing fine. She worked at that job as long as our 
foster grandmother could take care of the children^ but after my foster 
grandmother could no longer take care of us, my mother had to. For all 
that time up until about '64 or ^62, my grandmother had been raising us. 

' So during that time with my father working arid my mother working, 
the .economlQ conditions were pretty good. There was a double income 
and so fortli. I had the attitude when I was a kid I ^could have anything 
I wanted. My father would aJ^tv'ays ask us when we went to school, "Do 
you hav^ any money?" And he'd go Into, his pocket to get something. to 
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give us. And you toow it peached the point where we actually said, 
*^^e^ don^t want anythljng. We don't need ^y more. We .have enough , Pop." 
This feeltog is still carried over into the present because my father 
vsBs the kind of person you could rely. upon. My father always Jliked to 
drive a car. We^d go places md then^we had that big apartment and we 
were paying only $29 a month for all that* When father was working 
steady and mother was worktog steady, we were going ftaie. So then - 
I thought things were OK. They\had fixed up the apartment nice. I thought 
the place was the most beautiful \place there ever was. You toow I could 
ride a bike up and dovm the hallway 3 it was so large. And my grantoother 
lived there , 

My grandmother, she raised us l^erto Rlcan s"^le. We weren't 'given 
prepared baby food. She didn't laiow what that was. She Raised us on 
plantains and things like that and rice with milk and things that she 
was used to making, like corn meal. That's the way we got raised. And 
she raised us on all kinds of traditions a^id it was very different ^ not 
like later on when my mother took over and we'd have TV dinners and that 
kind of' ¥ti^f . Before that it "was lJJ<e^^ completely different ^ "almost 
like that Old World atmosphere. And then everything was. OK. 

My mother worked* Now some families have a feeling that the mother 
should not work. But my mother always felt that she wanted a career and 
wanted to do something with her life arid my father did not prohibit thatj 
and I think I came out siiffering because of that. There is a problem 
when women assert th^selves by go tag out to work. , It produces a problem 
within the home. That problem arises when you degrade one position^ 
that of the housewife 5 and you exaggerate the position of a x^;bmen who ^ 
has a career* 

Part of this is not just because society is doing it. But things' 
have actually changed in the position of women in terms of what they 
actually do,, in the housdiold. To give you ^ ex^ple, mother had a 
lot of children and she sewed clothes^ she did the laundry ^ all tiiesa 
tilings we knew had to be done. And we valued these things. We liked' 
clean clothing. We liked socks darned. We liked good food. Partly 
because of the changes ta tectaology these things * are just not done. in 
the home, tod so one of the problems for young- mothers is that instead 

of haying a home which Is^ of 

things are taking place and children grow up Jii it g unfortunately the 
mother sits there staring at one or two children with fotir trails aroiirid 
her in an apartment with nothing to do except to mess in their lives, 
tod it isn't healthy for the children. Even if you ti^ :Conscientiously 
to be a good mother. There is a profoitfid change t^tog place. today. 
The sisters that I'm going to be partlcuLarly talking about later on 
are making their o^m clothes in the house, and cooking their own' food, 
and getting away from the canned stuffy and doing. these thwgs that 
women would be doing, and taking pride in it, which makes it very 
different from that poor womm who's sittnng there watching Davs of Our 
- Lives of reruns, you know, and having nothing to do yet feeding her 
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children jimk and buying theni cheap clothes or whatever the oase might 
be. I don't particularly think that that's progress* It coiJ.d be the 
opposite of it. ' . ; 

I was given a. dot of reaponsibili^ in running the household when 
I was young* I had to manage that household; My father had a great 
deal of trust in me and he toew where I was comtog from bscause I was 
doing well in school* If there-s one thing that at least I was blessed 
with 5 it was in my academic work. I did very well grarmiar school, 
I started in public school but I was only there for kindergarten md 
first grade. Then I got transferred to a Catholic school where for the 
first tline I had to wear a uniform. My family put me in. a Catholic 
school because they believed that the public school was m awf^ placef 
You go to a private school and not only are you tau^t wellg but you're 
better disciplined in there, You^ll be a better person. You stay in a 
public SGhool, you come out an mimal* So therefore you go to a Cathol 
school. 



I think I went to the cheapest Catholic SGhool there was^ We only 
paid somethjjig like. $2 a month. Of course sometMies that'd be too much 
for some people. It really wasn't that much^ $2 a month. You could 
dig it up 5 but if you had four, or five kids 3 then it was different . 
And I didn;t see too mmy big families in there. Usually two brothers 
was the most you*d ever see in there^ unless they were well-spaced • 
But usually ^ about ti^o %^7as the l:mit. Anybody iri Catiiolic schoc^ felt 
they were special You al%^ays felt super lor> to a p^lic school kid. 
The thing ^ is you really were superior--ta terms of academics an^ay,^ 

We were right across the street from a public echfcol. Look over 
there and see what you see.-^ I can rementoer clearly seeing public 
school teaciiers sitting at the desk with their feet' on the desk reading 
a newspaper while the classroom resembled a total war games. These 
kind were throwtog desks out the window. We weren't doing that kind 
of stuff. ,1 mean we would sometimes get out of hmd^ but we would get 
pimished fdr it. It's like the Marines. They'd beat it Ijito you. 
You felt better than the children in the public/school. You said to 
youi^self, "I^d rather be here than there any dayj" because you felt 
you were going somewhere. You were getting educated and learning how 
-to read, VJe felt that -our parents eared -more for us by putting-us in 
the Catholic school. Of course that's what we felt. 

They wanted me to make it. They had heard about the public schools 
from their friends and they had seen them and they saldg that's not for 
our children. Even ..now people have that attitude except they have no 
out. If they had a choice they woiidn't have their kids go to public 
school* ... 

It'S a mad-house scene. You cmi't possibly get educated unless 
you're in a college=-boimd program,^ You might be lucky. But that's 
such a small group, Anyvcayj I did verj^ well in school from the first 
grade. I don't taow how the teaqhers really noticed it —but they^ 
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noticed something. So they started' taking me to the side and asking 
me to rea|i. And they saw that I could read a seGond-grade reader. 
I was in the first grade at the tine* 1 remember one tMie they asked 
,me to read a tJiird-grade reader I read that so I never went to 
second grade. 

I don't know why I did so well in school. First of all i was 
always reading, I liked it. You were always learning things and rry 
parents got me an encyclopedia mi that was a big thing for me, When 
they saw me take a l^ing to education, they began to. provide for me 
anything that I wanted that was related. They went to a lot of trouble 
for a lot of ttae to get $200 or more to get me this Bncyclopedia set* 
In the encyclopedia I was reading at a very young age about different 
kinds of animals 5 and what the pr^istoric age was, and trying to 
figure out those najnes, I would see tyranosaurus rex and I was already 
.reading that. And I was reading about different cats and how they 
©/olved. And I was reading about different horses, monkeys^ how time 
started. What about' the plmet* What's an eclipse. But I coiJ,dn't 
share this ' with otiier ^ children , I was ' alway s by" n^sSLT r e¥dffig^Tnd^"^ ^ 
reading and reading, tod I used to spend time reading about ballet* 

This did affect ^my relation with other chlLdrefi;* Ever since 
public school my parents u^ed to say that I didn't hMig around with 
anybody . , And they used to^ bring people to my house sm.d I woulto't even 
^ play with them. But I (Mdn^t miss playmates at the time. I had 
acquaintances that used to come by the house and, I ramamber at tijnes 
playing with them. Most of the people in my class used to have groups 
that Siey used to hang out witih together , whereas I used to only during 
school itself, . ^ . ' 

They were telling^me to became a dootor. I would say, "I'm going 
to be a doctor," Not because I had a great Interest in it but hmamisa \ 
my mother said^ ^^You*re going to be a doctor,^* because she was into ^ 
medicine. I had just a deep interest in science and still I like to 
look through science books. 

But I developed a block about mathematics which I didn't have 
when I was younger, t ^And I still don't imderstand it. And I got that 
when I was in hi^ school. I always^ had 90's except for one time 
that I had an 86 in math.' I had 92 on the Regents in algebra when I 
was in high school, and then I completely collapsed, I got something 
li3<e a 66 in geometry, I failed trigonometry. The class I had in 
tri^nometry was absurd, Jhere were forty-five in the class. It was 
the 6th period and that means it was close to one deblock and' we didn^t 
havR any lunch, tod you could forget about personalized attention, 
A'^ :he furmytthing about it is that when I took, trigonometry in the^ 
Sui .,»er — ^whlch 1 had to do^-I thii^ I had the second or the third 
highest mark in ?the class --the course /that I completely failed with a 
tf7 pn the Regents, 
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But this experience seemed to destroy uiterest in mathematios. 
But I still loved scienoe, I don't Imot^ whether this experience kept 
me out of the sciences. There were tines when I thou^t of being an 
engineer or betag an architect. And I ducked physics when I was in hi^ 
school/ I said to self 5 '-If you keep on going into the sciences, ' 
you're going to have to take a lot of ma^, and you can't do math^ so.**'- 

None of counselors said this to me but little things were telling 
me so. Then I took another test, a test to find out what I was good ±n 
arid I did weU- in verbal ^d not too well in ma'&, ^ So. I said, "I must 
be verbally oriented, I guess it must be^ where it^ tendencies are*" 
I l^e all those types of things which helped nte to analyse, I loved 
composition writing. So maybe it^has all turned out right. But that 
interest in and -love for science, helped me out iji a way 'cause I don't 
feel that I 'm ^purely .verbal. . If^ for example, you teU me this is^effec- 
tive but also scientifically concise, it" attracts me* And I always try 
to use that kind of structure wh^ I Bm writing or v'hen I am taUcing* 
^-Jf^ I^.X^Quld^f ind sor^ p^tMOTi . iji it it ' s aljiiost IJJce putttog it 

in its place. There's a certain law. You obey this law, you get a 
desired effect. ^ ^ 

, I don't' like to feel that ^ things arC: absurd or ttiat I can'.t under- 
stand .them. In the past I used to ftod. a lot of things absurd. But a 
lot of things lataly are becomJjig very clear to me even though I don't 
expect to' taaw every little intricacy of everything. If you see an effect 
and you see no cause, you call it absurd, ^ But once you pinpoint the 
causes then it means something. : And there wepe a lot of things which 
I used to consider abst^d because I coulto't see what was bdiind them. 
They don't look so absurd to me now. ." " 

I have f riends even now who say^ ''Iflhy is man in such a mess? , V^y 
is he going through so many changes?" It looks tovmr obvious. Of course , 
.a person may not accept conclusions, *I don't really care. But 
answer seems more logical to me thM his because it fits into the pat^tem. 
The way my whole mentality has . changed, over the years is something even 
for me to wonder about. UTien I was in high school 11 read a very important 
book> The book was to' -change my life. It's called Down These Mean 
Streets by Piri Thomas. It pinpointed my fajnily/ I don't know how many 
yomg Puerto Ricans read that book. I was affected by it not beqause I 
lived everything he lived through ^ but because one thiiig that he went 
through related to me, and that- was his racial situation at home. In 
my case: the roles of the mother ^d the father were reversed. The 
attitude was almost identical. My mother was what his father was: 
black wmting to be white. My father is like his mother: white but he 
dito't care what he was. ■ \ . 

I feel my mother has suffered from what you call biackness. That 
she reajlj.y wanted me to be white, I remember a tine when she had a couple 
of drijiks "or something and she came up '^o me and said, "I messed up your 
mouth Bnd I messed up your brother's nose,'' That means that lips 
-areriot my father's lips. And my brother ^s nose is more flat. She used 
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to tell me mwiy. tl^es In her secret ways, although she doesn't do it 
any^ more, ?<now you wish you had come out another way," or something 
like that. ■ 

There are inner feelings which I began to see, things which were 
in the Puerto Rican oultia^?e. I was beginning to pick tiian out. tod I 
Legan to reject those attitudes. V^o are you to teU me my hair is bad? 
What do you mean hair is btfd and your hair is good? Where did that 
come from? And 1 started sayings 'l^at do you mean I have to accept 
that? I don't have to accept that." I said^ "^^Hiat are you tanking 
about, ma? Yoxw ancestors could -ve been right next door to his ancestors. 
It's just that you .wound up here and they woimd up there." And^ "How 
dare you?" And people looked at me like, 'mere you get these ideas?" 
I began to, see how arbitrary thsa whole thing was. tod I began to 
question, tod I began to look at myself in the mirror.^ experienoes 

. in high school were another thing. I began to see tiiat people were 
treating me differently because I was a black-sktaned Puerto Ric^. 
I noticed that Manny ^d Tony had a lot of friends whereas not too many 

- people- were hanging -around T^it 
I had read the book by Piri Thomis ^ready during the suuTmertirie . I had 
always been in mi all -Puerto Rican s^ool until th&>. It was the first 
time I had been iai a school where *:the majori"^ are what I caH Europeans. 

^ ' ■ 

' Then one time we had a biolo^ class and -Uiis biology teacher 
started talking about the black foot* He started talking about bioloa^ I 
and mat 01^ and he started talking aboi^t the black foot. In other words , 
he was Maytag ^ttat there *s sometiiing oyer here in the heel— it rs genetio.; 
And that^s why they cm jump so hi^. - Rl^t'thOT during lundi period^ 
I went downstairs and this gity b^ind me 5 he jurt. came oyer to nje. > 
I was ' just standing around in> titie'^lmdi line^. i wasn't particularly 
thinking about, anySiing. But he came up' to me smU^lng and said, "So 
you can jiamp higher th^ me^ Pedro." To itself I said, "OH now I loiow : 
what it is. I'm not just Puerto RIcot," Now I was not only Puerto 
Rican but I was be tog differentiated ri^t inside the school^- because, 
^^I was darker. And I had obvious Negroid featoires and they didn^t. 
They wouldn^t jump so-high. I would jump hi^. ' ' ' ^ < 

= ■ . ' -■ ' i 1 
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Then I became very socially consdious. By ^mior year I was very 
preoccupied , with oppretsion, ^ "Wait a mtaute^ we're having a horrible 
time over hire ^ Everythtog is not so rosy." Before that I rerily hadn't 
had that feeling. There was a thing about l\niite against Puerto Ricans. 
But that was more like a .gang ttiing'w But I hadn^t seen the White as 
dominattog. But now I saw that we were having a really, bad time of it. 
But thlrigs that I was reading in Piri Thomas's book gave such a desorip- 
tion. I felt it because he was saying things that I had been experienctag. 
And he was very critical. He was pointing out racism and digcriminatlon. ^ 
I said, "Holy God, look at this." Before this I hadn^t noticed it and^ U 
suddenly I just caught the light. Not .everybody lived that way^ but i?e 
lived that way, • . ' 
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' X saw people's attitudes towards us ^d I said, -^Thia piy-s against 
all races;* man,'* And then I began to feel.blapk -cause I knees' that when 
he said black he meint anybody that didri* t^look liice 'him. And then the 
students at high snhool used to write things 'on the wall people used 
to draw spears. And I said to n^self^ ^'These p^s are sick." Then I 
began to think tiiey're not all good. A lot of these people cm't ^ 
* stand me and then I started th^^ing of hypocrisy. And I said, ''This 
guy really om't stand guts. He is going to. laugh ^d joke %^7ith me 
and a fe\^ mijiutes later makes racial, sliirs about me to otKer people.^ 
I said^ ''Wait a* minute 5 man," I began to look aroimd; to choose 
friends because they were like me, 

I really didn'# start, working tin I %ras 15 years old because up 
to that time I never really had to have a job* I didn't go out like wrj 
brother to shoe shine, I wasn't too interested in go tog out. I had 
everything I needed. And when I did go out to find work for the first 
time / it was because I had never worked md . I wanted to' go through the 
. -= experience of goijig t6^,.work and^ makin^_ny_pvm m^^ was part of 

growing up to get a job. I dita't really have to go out to get a job, 
I went out because I wanted to md it was ttoe, I had spent every 
sujwner playing games in the street ^ and it Wag iJaout time -feat I got 
a job. The toportant thing was -ttiat at this time my mother was working* 
as a cormiimity worker. She had some connections with the Puerto Rican 
Convnuni^ Development Project. I tiitok it was my mother \iho brought 
up that there were swimer jobs. It was at the start the begijming of 
the Youth Corps, this was 1968. So she mentioned it to me and' I just 
fell ri^t into it 'cause I wasn^t dotog anything^ 

Up to that time I had just been hanging aroimd ^during the sturimer, 
; reading, playing sports. I was about 15 and it was getting time for 
- rfomething new. I remeniier whffl I had made decision^ I found out 
\ that I had to go down to West 4th Street to get working papers. ^ That 
' was a day that wifl stand in mljid for the rest of my life. 

I remember th^"p I x^?ent down there early in the morning with my 
' "birth certificate and everything. I don't think I was late, but I 
think I was number ninety something , maybe even higher than that. The 
place was a madhous%, filled mainly with blacks and Puerto Ricans, 
althoLigh there were some Europeais there too. ^ This was all new to me^ 
taking a nujrfDer and having to stand in line, to& you had a physical 
and you got an eye test. It was like going into thie army. You had to 
stand in^a big line and you had to get ^ physical. There were long 
.hours of waiting, I went there something like 8 o^ clock in the morning 
and I came back something like 5 o^ clock in the afternoon. 

It was a trip---go±ng through that whole sceie, from one seat to 
tiie next seat^ md it looked like it took ages. After we finished with 
all the physical ex^s, I guess we had everything except our working 
papers. Then there was a whole bimch of chairs and we had to go sit 
over there and wait till our number was called. I Just felt that I was 
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there for the longest time. There were a couple of people up front ' 
and what ttiey did was process you. We went up there and they would 
stamp some things. I was looking at the whole thing from back tiiere - 
I was looking at people going up, people who had been there like me all 
day.. J. spent the wnole day just in that routine. Finadly they did call 
n^^ number and I went up to the front' desk. 

^ I can't remeniber exactly what ttiey said. I guess it was very 
sijnply bureaucratic detail,, stamping things for 'off ice use, and thines 
like that. And finally I got ray working papers. It was an experience * 
tor me, but that was just a premonition of things to come. There were 
scenes that were, more wilder than that in the Youth Corps. But I had 
to go through a similar experience at Hunts Point, in thesrand ballroom 
It was packed, I mean really packed,, with only Blacks and Puertrf Ricans - ' 
It gave me the sense that the whole Youth Corps program was a Black- 
Puerto Rican thing. Everybody on that line was- Black and Puerto Rican 
only when I went to get my working papers did I see. people who weren-t. 

had to get enrolled. = There had to be something to identifv v- 

you as part of the job. I Just kiiow that I wound up there and I trot 
what I needed for the job. AH I had to do was report for work o5 
July 5th. Everything was, taken care of. 

u ."^ reaiJ.y didn't, stop to firare what was going on. They said "Go 
here,' and I went. Why was I there?. It had to be for some&iing I . 
just remember the enormous scene. The place was packed. The line was 
steadily^ going up to the^^tage. I remer&er going lip to tiie stage I 
rfmember going, up some stairs, ihm stage looked so high to me and up 
there were processes things for identifioation. 

Finally evei'ything was t^en care of. *I didn't have anythlns to 
worry about. Then I wait to the Sultana del Qeate . La" Sultana dil Oeste 
was the na^.e of a day camp. It w as part of tiie^ sum me r pr^r^? Ind i 
just happened to be caught up in it. La Sultana' d el Oeste meant the 
sultan of the west, and I guess they .j ust took ti^at namf L d Sachid it 
to the day camp. 

We would take care of chUdrai and take them on' rides and thinss 
like that and I was a junior counselor. I really had things to do but 
It ><;as so easy and we had so much fun. You didn't learn anything. ' You 
had some kind of responsibility. You felt responsible for the children, 
but at the same time we were having a ball. . i was gSlng places that I 
would never be allowed to go during the summertime. For the first time 
I went to Pelham feay Park. ' 

It was a deep thing for me because I needed that type of -thlnff 
It was something likeya. breaking out. I was developing a kind of social' 
lite, more than I ha^ before. I reilly did enjoy It. It lasted from • 
July to August. That^to.ad take us ^ to my freshman and my sophomore years 
in high school. I got a job in Sophomore year tdo. I wanted „to work 
again, but this time I went throiigh a bad experience. ' • ' " 
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SujTurier t^as over. Aroiaid October there was ppportimity'for after- 
school work* At Ttty high school there was a place where you could go ajid 
taquire about work. They gave me an address md I said go' check 

this out* I went to investigate the Job*' I remeniaer it was in the 
garment district ^ and^I went dowi there,. The job was carryljig boxes. 
\fhmn I first went do^m there the boss interviewed me. He took out a box 
and he said, ''PjX you gotta do is oar^^ this,'' ^d I looked at him. and 
said 5 ''Is that all I gotta deliver?" He told me somethtog ^out the 
sala^ aid I co'^ld've' st'^orn he gave me a set salary* 

He gave me a list of addresses where I had to make deliveries. And 
then the boss said, "And this is what you gotta deliver ^ arid this^ and 
this, and this*,*" I said^ %ait a mtoute. Wiat is this?" There were 
so many boxes that he had to tie them up with a rope. This was on 38th 
Street* And the farthest place that I had to go was 6^th Street and 
Madison* This was on 385h Street and Broadway* I had tO'walJ< from 
^ there nil the way to 67th Street ;^d Madison for my first delivery* 
And then I had to walk back* I Had to make one-delive^^^ 
delivery there ^ picking up thljigs and dropping off things* 

Sometines . the boss would give me carfare for only one way because 
he expected me to walk back, ^d- there were tttoes wheri I was so loaded 
with boxes tJiey wouldn't even let me on the bus and I had to Just walk 
it aU the way* ^ It was absurd* I f^t absurd as I waU<ed along because 
first of all,. I'm flat-footed. I can waUc a lot but it hurts my feet 
after a while. I didn't like this, I felt conspicuous carrying this 
load through the city streets* Anybody could tell you were making 
deliveries* You felt. and looked kind of finmy, I had to deliver things 
to Bergdorf Goodman* "I never forgot their name. It was October and 
it-stlil wasn't that cold. yet. But J was saytog to myself^ "It's 
gorma get cold* And I gotta be carrying these things, I'don^t think 
I'm gonna like this job*" 

' Most of the time I was away from the shop, I only came there to ^ 

pick up what I had to deliver and to bring back whatever I was going 

to bring back* Then one day I was very depressed by it all and the 

boss noticed my face* He looked at me md he said, "Yrfu don't like 

this Job, do you?'* And I said^ "No^ well^ not rerily." The person 

who had the job before me wanted to come back. What he really wanted 

to do was to get me out* And I don't know if that was what he had to 

mind from the beginning or if he just thou^t about it along the way* 

It was very smooth/ He said, "Okay, finish off," And I said, "FineL'* 

I quit and got firfd at the same time* So I left, I just went back to 

get my cheek,, UTien I got my check and I saw it was a real meager 

amount 5 . 1 said, "What the hell is this?" I was mad. I think I got 

something in the teens for five days work, chicken feed for doing aU 

that. " . ' = 

1 

I f;aid to myself, "This wasn^t worth it^ man*" And then I dito't-- 
work for a long time. I didn't work all through 197D* When 1971/c^e 
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around I had graduated from high school* After that things changed 
oi^adically, I had five' Jobs in one sumiher. Up to that time I hadn't ' 
felt a need for a job either.,;.! wasn^t that pressed. Now I was tbming 
up to a whole new world. , Up to that time I always made it a policy not 
to work during the school time, except forthat Job in the garment 
industry'. Mjf parents didn^t want me working .and gotog to school at the 
same time,^ They dldJi't mind me working during the sinmers. That was 
fine, but their main interest was jt^ studies. They said^ '*So don*t try 
to overburden yourself. Stick to your studies.'^ At that tine my mother 
hato^t been working for a while and rr^ father .was bringing home most of 
tiie bread 5- but there was no crisis in the house, 

G ^ ^ . M ' ^ • 

i#ien I got out of high school I wanted to start a new life; I was 
17. I> decided to go look for work. Thit was a very bad experience. 
X always toe%s? I was gotag to go to. college. My parents had ingra'^ed 
to me the idea that I was going to college, I never had my doubts that 
my parents would support me or that they woiLLd back me up. The major ' 
iTifluences on me were pro-^collegej pro-education, pro^-advancement , 
Things like work for nie .were only looked upon by jr^ parents as a distrac- 
tion, as a burden. Even when I made the decision ''to work in the summer 
of 1971, it was purely my own decision *caufie I wanted to work, I wanted 
to do something. ^ I was haying trouble during ttie suimer of '71 getting 
a job. It was more or less; an accident that I got one, 

* ■ . * ' 
1 had to go to the ' emiployment service because I was trying every « ' 
thing. I had^ to find somethtog, I looked at want ads md all that 
kind of stuff, I was looking every^^?here, I was .havtog a little bit .of 
difficult. I went to the' State ^Employment Office, And I got -^hooliea up ^ 
with a Job, making very littl^ money, I was .making something iike $M-0, 
but tiie job wasr a very good experience for me in that I was there as ^a 
recrui.ter, That^s what it turned out to be, I was supposed to be just 
there to help. I was just part of a group of other people whoMidn't. 
have any thtog else to do and they didn't want to be in the streets. 
Basically what I was supposed to do was to give help to those people 
who needed it^ in terms of information about imiversities , tuition^ 
'SO forth, really dotag a big favor to those who were trying to get into 
college. It 'was really good service t© the community. I was assigned 
to five guys. That's all. And we didn^t do much when we were^there. 
The important -fliing was I got stuck wi-fli a person who became a Very 
close friend of ipine. We talked for many hours. And he inttpduced me 
to many facets of life that I had never seen before. w 

< ■ _ 

The experience I had x^as a real aw^ening in many ways. Part of 
the mission of the agency was to inform people, I had to prepare to. 
speak before groups. I had spoken in high school, I got .ff kick out of 
it in high school. I remember. how nervous I was the first tirie I had 
to speak. But then I eaught the knack. And I didn^t mind doing it in 
front of people. But my friend was awakeniiig me to a; whole new side of 
life that I hadn^t seen^ the adult xrorld, Particulariy , he introduced 
me to a little bit of the intricacies of what was going on with the 
Puerto Rican middle class. ^ ^ 
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He %v?as' only making sorriethirig like $8,000 a year . He was on the ^ 
staff, working as 'a reeruiter,^ He had been a gangbuster. He had, been 
in the itreets. Now he was in a position where he has s,een the other 
end of the stick. He knew, the little things gbihg on in the heads, of ; 
these commimity action corporations. He kne\K what was gojng pn'-iittle 
deals and things. He was hip to all the corruption- -hip to the pplitloal 
* scene 5 where Puerto Rican politics was really comljig from ^ who was 
eontrolltog the power ^ who was the puppet of whom, things like that. 
This was a whole new field for me. He would say, "Look,.&^> and so did ; 
this^ So ^d so did that." f "\' 

It was enlightening, I wasn^t shocked,^ but' I was interested. ^ 
Also, he \^as a very cynical person himself . . He felt^dis^st towardf 
middle class values , and middle class Puerto Rlcms with their bourgeois 
attitud^e. We used ta have very deep t'alks. And he woiJ.d emphasiEe to 
me honesty and truth Wid not supefficiality and artificiality. He^saw 
those middle class values ap artificial. These politick fipires and 
bureaucrats would lie to get their positions.^ They would put false 
images in front of people. My friend pointed out. that this is^ what the . 
whole game was all-out* These people are childish, Imnature. BUt 
the thing about it is that they have the power mid the money We don't 
have the power and the money,. ' It all looked sick to. me. It all looked 
like it was a game. You could go to a. party and "think, ^'Look at all' 
these pfeople. They're all phonies. That's not acting for rial. You 
don't have to act l^e tha;t.'' But I've seen the^wliole scenes pMple » 
were actually acting. 'And I'd -say, ''Oh, ^mari, I don't want to have 
-nothing to do with this. I'm not into this. I'm not from here. Tony, 
the brother, related to me because he was^ f rom the streets, and he wai 
telling me, "Don't be like those phonies Be ■yourself ." ^ ^ ^ 

My friend .showed me the little power games that people were playing-- 
blacks against Puerto Ricans. I mean people were fightlhg over money 
and petty things when the essence of the thiTig should have been,. "Let's 
get together."^ tod I saw very clearly the power struggles. ' > . 

My friend and I, we saw eyq to eye. I don't like actiiig,' At ^ the 
time r used to say to myself, "If I had a milliop dollars, what would 
' I possibly do with it?" I saw the mad dash for power and I saw that . 
inside these people were rotten. Just the attitude of /friend was a 
present to me. He was honest and faithfiJL, He was telling me, ""Don',t 
be arrogant. B,e honest and truthf til to ^yourself and to other people..' ^ 
Try to help other people not beCmuse of any personal adv^tage you 
want for yourself but just because you want to help them out, not for ^ 
a motive or because you want to use them." That was a very conTnon"^ 
thing, people using other people, .people wanting to rip off other ^ 
people. And I said to myself, "I don't want to have anything, to do^^ 
with that. That's not real." I was glad I went to work there,;| The ^ 
attitude that I developed was sort of a hostility towards all iKinds of ^ 
artificiality. The only thing'you saw i^asr^ower. The people iil charge 
of these programs t\?ere the Puerto Rican mid^e clkss. ^d these were • 
their values. They were imitating what they saw on TV--the style and. 
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taJLk, the attitude* It*s the hypoQrley, I wmt to mlddla Glaee schools. 
If you act ed like them, you* re a hypocrite too* 

I remei^er when I waa very young, I was invited to ^ friend -i * 
house. They^ had published a paper' In the public sdiboi and an article 
said 5 '^Kill ratat starvi a rat to death," And^ny Jrlend lald to mm^ 
"Coine over to houie* We're goJjig to start doiiig In ^ the rats toflay*" 
But when I got over there 5 he took a iCduple of sticks and he said 5 
''This is dyn^ite*" And he went "boom^'^ faljtog/ I was about 5 years 
old. I thought we were there to really kill rats* I uldn't think we 
were there to make believe we were killing rats*%^ And I never got over, 
that. ;And^the young people ii these conrounlty pro p'ams were pretending 
to be doing somathMig md^ ^hey werm * t aijicere- And the people* who 
were really sincere were squashed. And that's 'what told me that these 
people wore hypocrites* "Don^t Inquire ^out what I am, doing witti the 
money," or, "We^ must hang it up to parllmentary procediire*" 

My friend emphasized that I sho;^d continue to go to school. It 
didri^t chmge my views towards getting ^ything to school* It chmged 
what I *m going to do with what I get, I coulto't pict\ire myself 
getttog a house 5 working -for an agency ^ ^d hot dotog anythtog construc- 
tive, AH those goals about haying a house sometime, about sta't|iSg 
were gone, I thliflc fprSver. I just couldn't plcttire doing what was . 
not constructive* First of all, there was, our plight ^ the plight of 
'the Puerto Rlc an, Wefidldn^t have assets, we were gdtog throu^ poverty , , 
people were suffertog. And these people "were doing all these phony 
^togs^ and I was go tog to consent to that^ be part of It? My experience 
that stmimer completely . demolished ali those concepts ,; And I was at 
conflict ^Ith^ f amily because of that too * , ^ " 

My father was say tog, ''ifou should get money and you shoiild get 
a good job," I was say tog 5 "Yeah, Pop*^' But at the same time I 
didn't r^aUy want; those t^togs\ . I felt there must be k better way, 
I felt that tfiis system Is corrupt ^ that there nmst 'be a^way to hit it, 
to strike it, I began to become aware of oppression, I begai to be 
axvare of who ' s really cdntrolltog tiitogs*' Here I was 18 going into 
college.; My mind was. wide opsi, I was seetog all this and I was 
saying to myself, '^^fy mission is different," My whole trato of - * 

thought from then on took a radical turn* , * 

. I don-> toock anybody wTio wants to go out and become a-doctpr or 
a la\^er* I'p not saytog that's bad* I'm saying what people are doing 
with it is bad* There's nothtog*wrong with being a dpctpr* If you 
become well -to -do while 'being a doc tor^ fine* You can impart that/^ 
knowledge , ^ ' : ' \ ^ ! 

^^ f;jiend that sujmrier toiparted to me' the point that with that 
toowledge Qane p6wer. He encouraged me to conttoue to go to school,' 
Getttog up in the world can Increase your toflumce* Power is not bad, 
but" It cari be corrupted^/ Whmn I came to college I started wearing 
dungarees,' whereas 'before it was sij^ pmts, and patent leather shoes, < 



knits — all that went out. Ajid I started sayingj "No, there's a 
different way of doing things* Ifhat's ,wrong with dungaraea? It^s 
sinple. It's practical, Let-s just be ourselves - a whole different 
attitude compared to when I was gi*owing up in' high school*" 1 was 
never much of a conf orrr\ist . But^I did conform^ not so much in the^ high 
■^school environments but to the street envlrqiment,<f You had to, have > 
your silk and shoes. I 'had to reject too thtogs = -the middle •class 
culture and also the street' culture* l^en I wmt to" college I wasn^t 
the only one who was thlJiking like that* ' 

Actu^ly it started out with pur f reslman year in college mi 
along with it a certaiji repugnance towards drujs* This v^as in 1971 
and times were qhanging» The real drug addicts g the fre^sy they were 
slowly goiJig off* That was beginning to be /looked at as kind of silly* 
The only thing that stayed around was marijuana. because it was considered 
mUd* But heavy stuff was seen as oppressive to the community* It" 
could cause a lot of disruption. Also ^ a whole new politipal attljude 
developed 5 something that had begun ixi the 60^ s with mass movements 
like the Bierto Rican socialist party* They were offering an alterna- 
tive* They x^ere providing explanations at the time, . They ^were 
providing an outlet for those of us who had come to these conclusions 
and were looking for a way out* There must be some ^other alternative 5 
an alternative ,to voting or revolution, . ^ ^ 

/ ^ ' ^ . \ ^ ■ - ■ 

Even mother and my uncles were all getting into that* We 

. would go to . a ball game spid everybody wo^d stmd up for the national 
anthem; and we %fDuid stay sitting doim*^ They warnfd us not to do that ; 
during football gmies because one time 'a guy^didn-t t^e of f his hat 
for the national anthem End they Just took it off his head and threw 
it on thenfield* But we wouldn^t stand' up 5 because coloni^alism ^ 
imperialism 5 ^ aU these things were being articulated* ^ The nature of 
oppression^, why prices %^ete highg why we were going through Qhwges 
in the school system ^ the miegual relationship thepe^ why we were 
really here in New York all these thijigs were becoming clear to us. 
The factors that lie behind them 5 operation bootstraps industrialiEa- 
^iont American-interests 5 these began to be' evide to us. People 
began to/see that it started .with the declaration of Pue^o Rico as a. 

■commonwealth of the United States . It got to the point where piiblie 
opinion/ was strong enough to ftaally define Puerto Rico, ^ We began to 
understand \gihat was really happening in^the cpmmtffii^ , tod ' this was 
affecting the young people ^ especially those who werf getting to, see 
things for what they were, You^ could go to school ^d now you're betag 
taught I Puerto Rican studies and Black studies, ' ■ 

/ ^We were awakening to ourselves and- to the culture. As a res-L:it 
you look at TV ^d you see John Wayne shooting Indians and you see 
where that's coming from* You're no longer happy when 'you see Tarzan 
riding through and toocking dowi natives ^ or the British great white 
fathers, walkteg .around and m^<ing the Black people look like fools, 
You begin to see it all for what it is. You've crossed a bridge and ' - 
you..caii never be the same again, '^And you can never Just sit there 
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and laugh at that kind of stiaff any more, Yom^re SQisitive to every 
little thihg now. You begto to see how you^ve been steraotyped, VTtiwt 
Frito Bahdido and all that means* ^d it becomes clear. Then we 
start learning* That* a not all of It, There another ' reeJ-ity . 
Freedom?, What happens If you talk and somebody shoots at you* Tlie 
police attack Puerto Ricans just because they ^ re standing in the etrfiet, 
just because they're another color. Or the cops go around Impekijng old 
men* . I saw that, brutal-^ 'Stuff, When they broke up the Puerto Rican 
'parade 5 when the Young Lords wanted to march, .1 saw that, I saw it • 
from a distarioe, but the yople to the march told. me the rest "later, 

"I'm tiylhg to reconstruct the puzzle, I am speaking iike a person 
who saw it at th&t time several years ago^ Bni it is, of ^course, still 
part of my conoep^tion of reali^* But other 'dilngs were to t^e place 
In my life .which were goijig to change my way ^ of looking at things. 
College was a different scene* In college I was learning a lot, I. was 
being exposed to new thtags . Arid nry desire 'to learn was greatly 
^increased, I became critical. Many of these teachers, they laiew more 
than I did. But I would see little thiiigs about that teacher snd what 
Jie would.be saying and l-d say, '^NOg lt*s not like that," ' 

I had lived it.* I was beginning td read; I was beglnntog to study; 
I was beginnins to investigate* That was a big chmige for me, you 
know, not sitting down and just taking stuff, I was looking at^ 
the thing as a member of an oppressed mlnorl^* I was aware of the . 
Spanish coming to jpuerto 'Rlco^ and ripping us off^ And 'then America, 
I was aware of that, and nobody was gtflng 'to turn me around*^* Itd^bfi 
a hypocrite if I turned my bafck on this. ; 

^ Look at the experience oJ^thos& Puerto Ricans who went before us'. 
HavenJt we seen what our^ educated Puerto Rican leaders l5ok like? ■ ^ 
Shouldn^t we be suspects .People were transformed into middle class 
monsters, I'm trying to Itfok at it from oiir perspective, tte behind- 
the-scenes madiinations , the arrogant attitude of the* admihistratlori = 
In the schools, the blatant racism, VJhBt else can you possibly thinly 
about it? AUL it could do was reinforce our ne^^ convictions and 
imder standing, I/m not coming out with any mswers.^ I'm just trying ■ - 
to let you see it from our point of view so that you can, mderstand ' 
what was contributing to the formation of our minds. V' 

" .7 ■ - ^ - - . ^ % ^ ■ * - , ^ 
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Jose Ramireg : , 

From the beginning work has memt a lot to me. I couldji't wait 
untH i' received iriy working papers when I was 13. I wanted to work 
because I wanted to earii some money on my omt. I was sort of driven . , 
by this idea: going out and getttog a job , and havtag some money of my 
own, basically to be ijidependent . And to be grown up, -aiat too. That 
was one of the main •ttiings that ny- father tried to teach me,, to be 
iidepend'ent apd to have thuigs done ^ead of time. 

My f a'Sier is pret:^ experienced in terms of the IJnited States. 
He's been here since 1929 and held -fee same Job. My father will be 65 
this coming Mar^ 2nd and I'm twenty, so he was relatively old whffli he 
had me as a child. I actually grew up with one sister in the housdiold, 
althou^ I have three others who' are much older. So I got a lot of 
attention from my father. % fa'tiier, he came from the momtains of 
Puerto RlQO. And , at the -age of 19 he came to New York City on a cattle 
boat. His family were farmers, tropiciQ,: fruits mostly* Ou in the 
hUls there you' don't grow much except what grqws naturally. He was 
bom in the top- of a little moimtaln and grew up to , a little town--yoUi , 
could eaU it a town because it had one street and there were houses on 
both sides and a couple of little businesses and that's the way I saw 
it fitst in 196M.. He said it had chaiged tremendously because of the 
erosion of the land. , / .. ~ ^ 

He went Into Ponce whioh Im now /the eaoond Imrgea t city on the 
Island. W parents met and married here in New York Ci^ty althou^ . they 
to^ each other ln> Ponce. The odd thtag is that my mother wme born r > 
md raiied in New York City;. He waan^t, eo he says when he first saw . 
Ponce as a kid. it i)^as the first ttoe. ^e saw .swy: kir.d of ^ vehicles, any 
kind of shoes, or radios* , ^ 

' m father bray went as far aS the ei^th grade in school. That _ 
was up. in tiie mountains . He used to walk five miles to school and back. 
He nwer talked much about- the reasons why he' left* I think he left - 
because of moneys trying to better himself, ^reali^.tog that there was 
something up th^re to be had— some sort of opportunity, H^* lived as 
a bachelor for quite a while, then married Kid \^ith his first wife 
«first'C^e here. He stayed here But she went back apd the children 
of hip first marriage were raised ovefr there away f^om him. 

i ^.^]y^fathetf had ^e same job imtil 1970, It^s a factory job. He 
worked for Horn and Hardart, where he Ipaded bread into tiie madxtoes ^ 
that would put it'throu^^ an automatic slicer, wrapper and label* And 
once he put it in by h^d^ he just had to m^e sure it would be cut 
ri^ht and packaged right and s^t out. He did that, from the begtaning 
to^the end^^'^d I think he got one raise* His salary never changed , much 
I think w art average^ he iused to t^e home less in the later years 
than he did before/ The union didn't come into where he was until^ ^ 
atout 1968 or 1967, ;I think he brought home anywhere between 585,00 
and ,$150. 00'^ \ ^ ^ ; 
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He didn^t talk abdut trhe factory work too much..* Wlien I Was gettto 
into nty la^er teens I uied to question him and aik lidjn about the amfair 
practices^ b^t 1 was coming from a very critiqal point of ^iew and 
sort of attadctog hini%^ I started to see injustlee in his working 
conditions, I couita't understand why hi was still earning the same 3 
why 5 no matter how bad he felt 5 he had to go to work. % father was 
a Tronic asthmatic^ He had severe health problems in old age. But . 
he always went to work-^ eve^ day. And he was oh his^ feet ,ril day 
so^ha ended up with calGium deposits. But he went. every day. I don^t . 
know how he did, it but he was really afraid that if he dita't sho^ he 
would. lose-hls.jobp^-even.atter .20^_30^^^..M is tibe- oidy 

kind of ''work he knows ^ and his br&'fiiers ^ded working there ±00, 

He never would^ think of charity or arqf kind of charity bmef its , 
It seems that he had ^ too much respect for himself to evCTi thi^ of 
tilings like that. Once I asked hims "fiad, ail these kids are getting 
allowinees on TV^ Can I have an aJiowance?-^ tod he says, "Food in 
yoiir stomachy and ^dlothes on yoiar back. You Just rfeceived your 
allowance," And that's the way it was. ' ^ 

I admire him now because he's taiighf me a lot that I only appre- 
ciate nowi Now that I'm on ovm. But living at home when f was 
yomger^ I coioldn't" imderstmd it. He was ver^, very disciplined 3 
and very differ^t from other people that^ I kn^g at ^least to 
family. Ha took risks vei^, very rarely. He wasVeiy safe. Mways., 
took precautions^ extra -precautions. Mmost too many. 

But bafck in 1954^ when \^e .mpyed out of El Barrio and I was Tjust 
borng he^took a large^ risk- -family loans arid lo^s from friends--to 
put a do%ta -payment on a house.^'I don't really talow whj/'ihe did it , ■ 
except (or ttie fact that maybe he resized that tiiis was one way .out. . 
He Imew somehow that the neighborhood\in El Varrioi would definitely 
change for the wprae. ; , \^ ^ . , ' . 

He moved into a.vneighborliood where, ttiere weren't many Puirto/ \ * 
vRican families. °But the actual' row of houses that we had was ve^y ; 
strange because it was sort of two houses tdgether--they were joined. 
And the families ranged from Irish polldpito" families with about ^ 
eight children to 'blad< families from th^ South to Greek immigrant^ 
to *JitfTiaicans. So we all greiy up together^ bladk ffljd white and Puerto - 
.Rican, This is in what is now called the\ Soundview section of the 
Bronx --by the' Bronx River.' /It has changed drastically recently.* 
It used to be largely white 3 but recmtly \mQre and more Spanish 
.families^ mo^etthm blacK families ^ have been biding houses because 
they're built .on eve^ piece of available land. The composition has 
changed. Triere's trmsition^ 'I'd say it's from lower-middle to 
middle-class. Some of these houses are now very expensive and people 
who bought them a few years ago have made a profit. *''My father sold 
our house after 18 years. . ^ 

I went.^off to college and so I'm pretty mucW'by myself now*. ^ V 

I have other fmnily--three sisters and a couple of uncles and aunts 

it 
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are still m New York City, and l*m very close to riioii. It's str«iga 
how it turned about, because my father was the only maniber of the , 
family t&ho hafi a house Iji the city. The other relatives lived in , 
apartnients , Kid on weekends they would show up to my house to wash 
their vcars, to haVe big dtoners. Every Saturday was sort of an Qccasion. 
That^s where they grouped, because it was riot exaetly centraliy loefted - 
but easy to get to. Md the neigtoorhood was pleasant* Not that ^ 
they*ve moved and sold the house, there is no focal '^potot any more. 
So n^^ self arid yoimger sisters md up m^cing ro^ds on weekends and . 
Chrislnnas holidays,, Christmas witrf an aunt here. New Year*s with a 
sister there. Every \^eekend you sort^ of have ' dinner at different places. 
But fainily relations are still ye^ lAport^t, 

The word for lazy is vago , There ^s a whole lot of ^meaning td^it/ 
It's something that you are taught hot to be, I p^ember I was called 
lazy if ^ my chores weren^t done on time* ^d I uspd.to hear it every 
day* . There was always plenty to do while we had the house, it was 
full of 'chores for me beoauee I was the only male. ^ Upstairs fvere 
parents, my sister who is six years older^ thm jf^^srif .^^ ^ ^D^ 
just my mother's sister md her hiisband, ,And th^t was it. They had . 
no children, so my father was ^the one xvhp'd have to take care of thi 
hoxisehold diores* There, was a hack garden and; some cement yard, and 
a garage that went mside the house, plus ;a front garden and a porch. 
So they did need some taklns care of because, my father -used to plmt 
COOT, tomatoes and every thtag* He loved to grow things* • ^ 

\ - ■ ~ ^ *C ^ = . " 
My chores included ^sweeping up the yard, s%*^eptog up In front of 
the house, cleaning up my room md some heavier chores tbb — taking out 
the garbage.^ km and he would patot suirtnertimes * As old as I could, 
remember, I was doing. these ttiings* I guess he just wanted me to help, 
.so that I always had something to do. My mother wpuld say, ^^If you 
had nothing 'to *dd,'.just let me know,** So as soon as rr^ diores were 
finished^ I^d sort of disappear because, there was always more to do* 



■ Usually, it was"^ very hard to ftod jobs hut I was--very luclq^ be- 

cause this was back in *67 or '68, at the time of Jblmson's program, 
end_my first job was a Youth Corps job, ^Thirteen or fourtei^i was whm 
you* started. And it was through a ^conneGtipn my mother had in one/of 
the pdver-^ agencies . She was very .aptive in comnuai'^ work. 

My mother worked first as a seMstresSj but m^. father didn*t 
.cphsider it. He never used her income; It* was for whatever she felt 
she wanted to biQ^ for the house— little things here and there— clothes 
for me. But any time she gave him my 'money, he had a series of 
wallets for .different things and he would put it to a wallet* And ^ 
-whenever she wanted it back, she^d have it. 

My fffther took/ care of ^1 the biils. " tty^ther^s income^^as^ 
really for nice things, and, you taow, fpr' the children. . She made 
|30.0Q to, $50.00 a -week at the dj^ss shop, doing piecex^ork. This %^as 
^in the South Br on, ;She*s about ,to retire raw. Right now she's not 

. ■ ■ ■ ' - ■ - \ 
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working becauai she is taking care of father/ But she doesn^t w^t 
to lote her pension^ and she has beei there for so many years. 

: She never told me, much about working to the garment induetiy, but 
I used to visit. Most of the people who worked in thi plmt were Puerto 
Rican womOT^ but there were mmy; Itriim women. Mostly djiroigraiits ^ if 
not all. She only worked for unions Md later worked for the union^ , 
" ig places * ' . a ■ ' 



She was ihterested in !the Coiimmity Action Agency. It started ' 
with the Liberal Party, father, was veiy. distant from it mll^ but 
he always voted. My mother was the one who really played an active pole. 
She was around when Herman BadiUo 3 our Congressman ^ started to rm for 
, off ice, ' / \ ' .. ' : ' ■ ' - 

^ty father was very blear abo^ his 'values evOT if it forked to ^lis 
disadvantage.' Our house was a^ too-family, but it had a small basement 
with pretty much apartment -likia facilitles--a bathroom, a small kitohen^^ 
^a couple of rooms. And eye^body on the block had a couple of boarders 
do%mstairs to help with the mortgage expense^ One time ,a housing 
inspector came by and said that .the basemmt was two f.e,et too small in. 
terms of legal restrictions so yoU'd havte to move tha boarders out, 
f^ty father did, on a- too-feet teclmicall^. He probi4)ly could have gone 
and gotten wl^t they caU a varimceg or sWethijig like that, or he 
could have just said to pretend to move outV He could have had a lot 
of ritematives and kept ^the income^ but he believed that if that's 
what ^ the law said, then that's what- you had t0\do. Mo he lost money 
on account of his p^plnciplea . ^ ffy mother used to^hate that, 

>fy father wasn't a religious man in practice^b^t deep doim inside 5 
vi'ry- much so. In terms of 'discipline, .he never laid\a finger on me arid 
j% sister. He didn*t have to. % mother did , it for botti of them. ^ 
liJhen I was^^^qu^te- young, f ather .wasn ■ t a positive inage for me because 
he symbolized something that^ms Very harsh^and very stern. If I had 
trouble in school, I had to take care of the trouble because father 
could not 'and wpij.d not leave work ^ ■ and he made that very clear. So I 
just had to ,ptay out of trouble^ because if he ever left work it was ' 
suicidal for me/ ^My mother was different. She was a lot more op^ 
about viewing the clrcmistmces of her lifp.' W^* father believed that 
things are the way they are and. this is your fate. You took what 
opportunities arrived and made" the best out o^^ the opportunities that " 
were there. However, he believed firmly in educatiqStw 

I was in' first grade I was; already told by parents that I 
would go to college. P^d. they were never satisfied with, marks--no . 
matter how good. They constantly emphasized that i£ you' wanted to get 
Aead, you have to-make some moneys, 1 That was father^s only concern, 
for me to get a decent job, because he Imew what it was to be without 
money,' He tried to show me that his suffering was ai exanple of jiot 
havtag an. education. He says, "If you get the education 5 you won'^t have ^ 
to get up Bnd. go to work at six o'clock in the mornijig. You won^t have 
to suffer the factory conditions and always have a constant supe^isor.'^ 



V 



"He^s^ his life as a-llfe'of skfering, but':for a purpose, ^for his . 
children He^«as veiv slqH. and stUl is very sick, and both sides^af , 
SfheSt pe.^enStly,>an,aaed, And he's ^|^^^-,"J^S|f • 
nob did it t6 him. And he dlto't have any benefits. I thudt he getp , , 
$W.OQ a week. His job was a means for my advancempt. It gave hun 
thi opportmii'b' to have a house. " j' 

•Mv father Us in business on the sW because his^ salary Just ■about ■. 
made- Se elpmjis. For example, he ^.ould spend, the same amowit; overy 
"eSC^foSfid ^he entire^fek's meals would be pretty nmch;pl^ea ^ 
"our' He dito't believe in snaaking. • Food was for' thretf solid; meals 
and'yoS hS^o 4at a solid meali tod. that^ the w^ it was budgeted. , . 
Sei^Sins was^budgeted. But trips, to Puerto Rico and ^^|^of 
family recreation, basfieaues, bwing extra food for anyth^jig like that, 
woSd'^not ba c^ered by his regular salary So he useyp g| dom^to ^ 
the wholesalers he 'd -hw anything from ties to toothpaste to .soap , , 
and sell retail at. the factory. , So at the end of the year he made 
$3,500 extra. ' , , , • / % 

He never talked abouf the barriers to Puerto Rieans. He^never - 
mentioned "anything about how far„he could have gone with an/education, . 
but I realise and I tiiink Tie realizes that he f f ^^^^^f S|g\*^|her • 
because tedmicaUy he's been the most successful of all _hi^ brothers. 
He had fen brotiiers, and he's the one «iat now, in his old /age, has 
fared better, • ■ . - 7 

^When 1 got that job with the Youth Corps, I was investigating- ' 
vlolatiOTS in Lusljig. .1 was only mrteen or fourteen (There was , 
.a lot of LSiSrin, south BroL. Sonte bf it^was l^!^f J^^ . f ' ' . 
Most- of It was m pretty bad shape as usual. And -Uie £obfof this 
aalnov was to go out and taiock'on doors. , A^d tm to tei^pts in _ _ 
IfSSh^or'Sgllsh, whichever. I had, a check list to lo^ for complaints.^ 

There was a big difference between my nei^orhoted 4rid what.I saw 
down ill the ■South Bvom. Althou^ it wasn't all.that !#f ■ v 

shocking or really new because brother i^^^ f^'^^S °f ? iJarled ' 
m a dilfereht part of the city. But at thirte^ or fo^een I started 
, to become aware of what people were actually sufSer^g through I ■ 
.worked a whole sunrner there. The rate oi p^y was $m.Op a week.. 

Nothtog was ever sald to me about contributing to] t^& household. ■ . 
It was a n Jural tiling, to do. / I ooritrtouted and ^fite^toi pidj f elt 
a bigger part of. the family,, so to speak. But I also Imew nv father a ^ 
polic? with my mother. I gave hiA some money;, 

ISd hi said, 'men you need it,, you'll have it The ^nly f^fff^^f « 
wiU be that whan yo^ ask me .for mbrtey, it won't be m|ne, it 11 be 
yours." And being that the" family budget was very ti^t, there wasn t 
. Jbom for extras, so any. extras that 1 wanted was paid for from. my 
.salary. That was the maJji thing. ■ ^ ; i 

' And I've worked every year 'since then 'during the sumner. The 
first two were basically the same kind of jobs. I wpnt from the Youth . 
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Corps to the South Bronx community corporation ai a coimselor* That 
was throu^ mother again 5 but it wa only in the mornings . I worked \ 
from 9- 00 to 12*30, Ajid I found a meesenge^' job in the afternoons ani 
I worked from 1:00 ^till about- 10:00 at ni^t. ^ 

The messenger job was at 43rd Street and Third Avmue, k friend of 
mine, his sister was working there and he had job^and said they might 
be iookingj f or someone else. It was a big company 'and they had accSimta 
%>7ith advertistog agencies , and so they needed messengers to go baok and 
forth, I was a sophomore in hi^ school lAen, I was fifte^. The job. 
was pleas ai>t enough---I l^e waJJcing a3:*omid the city^ Mid the packages" 
were basically, just prtat-out sheets^ so th^ mi^t have beai big but 
thin. I earned a good salary because I had both jobsi tod 1 had a . 
second motivation. Once I turned thlrtem to fourteen md mtered into 
a Catholic hi^ school , Itwould have to buy m; own clothes for school* 
The school demanded businessman's dressy so ^if I, was going to buy a suit 
that was going to cost me $80,00 or two suits for the year^ I would have 
to be sure to save at least $31)0,00. That meait worktoig from '9*00 imtll 
10:00 o'jplock at nighty five days a week, I nevear ^considered that I was 
giving up summer vacation. Each mmmBT I had to f tod a job. 

There were about half a dozen ^nessengers employed. They were under 
a senior dispatcher and a jimior dlBpatcher, * The dispatcher was a^ * 
friendly enough guy, but rather, eibrupt. He just had' a- job to do. Adver- 
tising depends on deadltoes. So;, you had to get" there" on time and call 
in 5 , get badc^ on timeg BXid pick up your next job. But I Was lucl^ in a 
sense that his son was the jimior dispatcher. He worked part-ttoe 
sujmers and fuU-tine durtog the year as a schodl teacher. And the son 
was a l:U<able sort of person and the smior dispatcher went on vacation, 
for about a month or so, and that took up most of the summer. So we had 
a good relationship with his- son^ the junior dispatcher. 

Basically the. messengers were yomg mlhorltles ai^d very old men 
who worked part-time, enough to huy booie. I took it for griuited that 
this was the way it was.^ I sort of had a realization that I couldn't 
get a decent job, I thought it was a great job for me because it was 
the best one I had had since the Youth Corps, . 1 was^ earning $r, 85 and 
overjoyed about m^lng that much. But I realized later through my 
friends in s^ool that others made more. My high school was such that 
there were\ students from Westchester , from* well-to-do families who had' 
earned, tremendous amoimts of money ^ and they would> says '-Oh weUg''! had 
connectibris throu^ a friend and I worked as a waiter at this fancy 
restaurant .md made a lot of money," 

' kept the messenger job just for that^ summer, "^he next smmmv 

was with the New York City Parks Department J cHanii^^p the parks, 
I realized then how government work is different from private ; industry 
Our foreman^^ for example^^ would come by at 9:30 a*m, eve^ morntog to 
check the- time sheets. And I foimd out from the older workers' ^at 
after he did his rpimds he was finished by 11:30 md he did whatever he 
felt like doing. The man who %^orked regular ^ the park was seventy -two 
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years old or more and was receiving two payehecks. One from Maey's and * 
one from United Parcel, mdshe wis going to receive, a third from. this 

. Job 4 There was another, man who was there who was close to retirement 
age, but he was a very wise and old gi^, a lot of fim and knew the system- 

■ 50 weU that he 'went home by three o'clock every day. And so did every- 
body else, except the seasonals . ' They had to wait. ' This, was a city ' 
30b. It wasn't like a youth program, * V 

It was better paying than the Youth Corps Job, and I had to '.hunt 
this one down myse2£ . Somebody said, "A friend of mind said that they 
were -taking people out at Orchard Beadi," and I . said, "How db you get ' 
to work at Orchard Beach?" And he 'said, "The, Parks Department." mi' 
I went doim, but didn't go for Orchard Beach.' . I went for a' park three " 
blocks down from my home. . 

I was putting In time there. It wasn^t too enjoyable. If was close 
to home. ^That was nice. I could walk so I'd cut on transportation fares 
It was tedious, boring, it gave me a lot of .time to think/ some time to '' 
read. Basically, laU I had to do was to kiep the park cleanV Vou'd 
start off In the mornings oieaning and sweeping away everything that ' 
was aroimd and once' you took care of the, clemingj that was It. ' Af-fcer 
that, you had to just keep but of si#it. Once"' to a while,, you'd have 
a f oremans cqme by, so you pretty much hid out. ' , ' 

You basically worked hard" in the morning if only because the morning 
was cool, and after. the park was in good shape and. safe f^r chlldrwi to 
play in, your job was completed, ,lt was just tto keep it ttiat' way , ' so . 
that you could feel you did your job even if you weren't spBnd^g el^t 
hours a day. You had to make sure there 'wasn't glass° or thiligs like 
that arbund, and you'd fix t^ie' swings or . repair some of the fequipmiit " 
you used to clean the park'. Again, Iflce the other jobs, -I^ worked, for 
the Parks Department for just that' one summir. • ■ . 

Z never had tine for part-time work. You lee was ver^ tavolvW 
in cormunlty aatlvitiee than and I \<fould volmteer twenty -five to thlr-^ 
hours in conunimity volmteer work, TEventualiy I sort of went on my mm 
into looal anti-poyerty ageriaies, without my mothar^a conneetlons. 
That i?ork was a part 'of . developing a feeling for the aommunity. Also 
-m/ mother worked for a polltlGal par^^ for a whUe, and % went to meetings 
^ or to a par^. with her and she taew people. So I was oonsclous of politics. 
My nlctaajna in my family was Perry, ^d the eorniectlQn with Pferry Mason 
was made early. So I was seen from first grade as a lav^er, 

■ = ■ ' ' ' . ^ * . * 

"After, n^^ junior year In hi^ sdiool, I became part of a four-man 
team that ran a busing program for local children. I had been experienced 
In handling money for public programs for the past couple- of ,ye'ars and 
this program ran about $90,000.00 or so and wfe four Hi^ sdiool seniors ' 
were in charge of everything .from getting permits to having community - . 
groups go to the park, to getting the buses , to scheduling everything 
for the entire sijjtmer, to .making sure that everything %<ient through. 
It was a big job, scheduling buses, to' state parks, Rodtaway, Bear Mountain. 

i ... 
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It «as a Model Cities progi-ani. I came to contact with .Model Cities ^ 
school graduates. You have to he ^ f ii^||.^|f Sr as a . ■ 

■ ■ We' scheduled as many as 500 buses. The public annowicem^ts were 

Sut it was ver/hard work. We somettoes put in e^teen ho^as. Buses 
^/avaSe^leLchartered by a ^^^^^^ ^^LllSes . .. 
Cities orders from around,,the f ?|y;;^^^^|J^^5J Sould SvSo take care 
And. we t.ould have to take care of area -"J^f^^j_ ^^ ^the= whole ■ 
of the i.Tonx-*the South Bronx area, so that . I got to^lmow we wnax 

operatiovi. j - 

T miP^s Model Cities serves a purpose now. in the sense that at 

their rope and there is a^ ^^P^'oa^' 

Ar.d that's the way it would be^ and .jS^^^I rltS^r Itupid ^ 

Vmi flf^P a chumo is a person who's pretty guUibie ana rarnBr au y 
You see, a cnump IS _y. And if you had $10.00 or so, you could ■ 
and could be eas^y tooxea.^ miu. j - , „ever loiow the difference 
al„ays give ^J^f "P^Jf ,^J=:hSf e^n'tSally"?^^ do,m thrcu^' ■ ' 
.anyway/. So chump change was /..lirts, it^'didn't benefit, 

l5riSih'?rSrrnT?r;nd^^r:hr!i^e'^ti^ band-aids fo, canoe.- ^ 

that sort of thing. - , _ . 

B„V'' Model Cities was supposed to help the people in those commmi- 
ties.'1 wafyolvedln a ^S^-f ^ "ay wi*^ a you^ J^^^ 
^ used basically .-^ti-r|ot^on.es , b|cause^at^| ^^^^^^^^ 
after the riots .of the „haf you^lall^youth boards, who.would^^ 

in poverty areas' And |hey had Y^^^^g^^j^ave control of pro- 

not only have control of "^J^^y , but wouia^aiso^ 

gramming, which was a P^««y^"^^'^||£..™^i|h^^ own community, 

they wanted to, or to |°f ^y^|^/£^"^e ^gd of agency. And the , 

JS^io'SoOor we ..ere. trained to write federal proposals, .and to , . ■ ■ 
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run. meetings. It was sort of a corrjnunity service center, catering to 
yoiing people. It was a combination teen -canteen prograjn, tutoring 
program, and counseling center. 

Supposedly they were there helping charge things, but basically 
they were just trying to keep things from gett.ing any worse. Sa I guess 
tliere ' s some positive things there too. It was also an avenue for 
certain leaders in the Puerto Rican community to sort of jump up the 
l:\ddev. One of the. main results of poverty programs was that they 
offered an avenue for black people and I?uerto Ric2ins to jump into the 
middle., class. I think it accomplished its purpose of keeping things 
from getting wor?-~. . 

If there was really some honest effort to change things for the 
better, there v;ould have been a lot more pre-planning, a lot more 
crilni.i:: because you should-n't give people, who think that $10,000.00 
a year salary is a whole lot of money, t\^jo hundred thousand or tT-;o 
m.illion dollars to play with. ^ 

• People with a narrow^ scope were totally confused about handling 
large ajnounts of money. So you developed your fat cats, your poverty 
pimps. Everybody is lining their pockets because this is almost free 
money and eventually those w^ho get hurt were those who should have 
received those services. It also demoralized a lot of 'people too. 
T used to come home from c5ommunity corporation meetings at one in the 
morning and cry, because I saw people, Puerto Rican people, literally 
cutting eacli utiier's throats for the money. 

That was senior year. Then I went out of tov.Ti to school. I had V 
been very active since nry sophomore year in high school in various kinds 
of community programs that took up the time a part-time job would take, 
plus school, so I w^as constantly busy. And as a result, I built up a 
pretty/ extensive record for college in terms of extracurricular activi- 
ties which helped my admissions. So as a result of all that vjork. I 
got so disgusted at what I saw that I could not teike New York City any 
more. I v;as disillusioned v;ith the whole povertr\' program, because it 
v:as designed for failure, I was so involved iri the day-to-day. meetings 
that I could not gain any kind of perspective. My face was up against - 
-he mirror. This is the effect Model Cities has on a, lot, of young people, 
'^hat hurt the m.ost, though, v;as that they sav; parents, commtinity people, 
taking money for their ovm benefit. There v7as no sense, of collective ' 
responsibility, which young people did have. 

I can sympathize v;ith why the parents behaved the v;ay they did, 
but I can't condone the self -gratification. It '"s my conflict with 
minority, prof essionals . Som.ehow you have to reconcile the responsi- 
bility ro duty and v;ork it out. 

^ « Choice of college was not easy. Tufts had a beautiful campus and 

it still does. "I had been accepted to i\mherst and was all set to go 

to there. I had been accepted .at Georgetown and at St. Johns Universitr^/-- 
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all pretty <-ood schools -because my school record was good. I had 

visited Amhlrst but was turned off by the atmosphere there and by the 
DeoDle I met. It was all male thsn and I had just come out of an all- 
male high school. It was a big thing for my family, though. They were 
very excited about the possibiiity of going to Aniierst or-Tuj^ts, 

■ And mv high school, though, wantad me to go 'of course to Amherst. • 
But I didn't like the can-,Dus or the Latin people I met. I met 'two guys 
there who were supposedly going to show me around and give me some 
insight as to how life was there. They might have been .Puerto Rican 
New Vorkers but they didn't look it— not > in terms of style, dress, 
IJa^neSsms! ' speech. "^I was su^e if I went, there I'd be very lonely, so 
I turned Amherst dowi, financial aid package and aJO,. 

\t Tufts I found a friend T I had worked on a political cajr.paign 
for an assembly nan up here in New York and one of the persons who ran , 
ihe caiTipaign with ma was going to Tufts. And I found out by surprise . 
because she was the Latin student who directed me when I went to tour 
the campus . ' , ' , 

A lar-e majority of the Puerto Ricans that are at Tufts^are from 
the private prep schools or elite schools of Puerto Rico. \Jhe, status 
of the Puerto Rican corrar.unity in Boston is different from the .stPtus_ 
of the Puerto T^ican corar.unity In New York City. They're two .generations 
behind But at least Tufts offered the , possibility that there d be 
people, with whom I had some corranon interests. It turned out badly, 
though. K) 

: T was shocked. I went up after having ^received a letter from 
'one cf the juniors there who was from New York City, right from Iremont 
in^the Bronx:^ found out later he had gone to a private prep school 
SroSh a special program. , The letter said .that they had t..enty-fiv| 
klerto Rican students , fifteen other Latin students from Sputh Ameri,ca== 
that thev were a very cohesive group, a very solid group, they wer^ _ 
intent on starting community programs and keeping a lot of interaction. 
It^was totally untrue. I guess he was lonely, or that he hoped it 
would' influence mM. 

' Tufts wasn't- all bad. It was good in the sense that I got away 
from Mew York, and I had some tine to think. The bad parts, however, 

-were v°^ bad. I don ' t understand how I could =have gone . through all 
of tha^ -and have" come out in one pieae. ' I guess the worst part was 
riot beincT able to identify with other Puerto Rleans there. Jo^ the • 
first -^^me it actually hit me that there were middle -class Puerto 
rShs^ ?hSe were wlalthy Puerto* Ricans . And I had no conception ■ 
Qf Pue;to Ricans with immense weallii, but yet here they were The 
very very elite among the Puerto Ricans . They were cliquish. They 
•all knew each other, all went to the same private academy, were 
?luen? in at least two or three languages. Thera^was no accent. They 

. had been back and forth to Europe. And so I come on campus with my 
'Afro Sircut and I don't look very white at all and when you're away^ 

* . J 
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frora New York City, away ^ from large numbers -of Puerto Ricans / basically 
thjjigs work out in terms of black and white* Ai}d this upset ma very 
muih. ' ■ ' 

Of course, they didn^t want to include me in anything, 1 went up 
and said heUo^ and got the coldest stares* And I said. ''V/hat's going . 
on?-' I had thought ^ after working a lot in Rierto Rican commu- ^ties, 
that basically all Puerto Ricans had the common experience -of bk,d-ng 
Puerto Rican, of growing up Puerto Rican. It was not true. There was 
a class dlffei!^ence aiid this was something ^that I had to accept. They 
just didn't even want to deal with me and t^^^o others who came in the 
sajne year — one from Brooklyn, another one from Hartford, It was an 
c^mazirif^ situation because Tufts was basically for t%m kinds of people. 
Tufts is either for the very rich or for the very poor*^ And that's the^ 
w^y it was for most people there. You were either very rich or in total 
financial need* So you paid your way many times over or Just barely 
made it* , 

I had been alienated from what you might "^caU my peer group here' 
in the city^ because of my good grades and because of good credentials. 
My .friends did not see me' aa the same as themselves, I was what vou 
might call white -if ied because I talked diff erently--did not use as ^ 
much slang. I was very much into academics , . I -'m talking ■ about people 
I Imew here in New York. They saw me as ve^ hostile and against them 
which wasn = t true. Eventually we worked out a good underst^dingj , 
because I became head of the local Ptierto Rican student group and -they 
realized i hat I was working for their interests as weH as mine, — 

In hi^ s^ool my problem had been to keep a relation w£th^ a group 
who were working class. They might think because of my lang^jage that 
I was sort of betraying them, 'Now at Tu^ts.^I found .that I was auto = . 
maticaiay limipea together with the drug fiend^ ^etto Puertro Rllban 
that everybody sees and hears about in newipaper accoimts* And this 
is what was believed by not just the white students and the black 
students, but also by the Bierto Rican students at-* Tiifts, ' ^ ^ ^ 

In my freshnian year I wasn't in touch with > all that' much faeulti', 
but the ones that I was in touch with were pretty receptive, except for 
a couple of bad, instances * -That doesn't mean It was easier to have 
contact with the faculty t^an it was with the students. That wouldnH- 
be true, Jie faciity were pretty much good people ^4 as such they were 
devoted to teaching and if your, background hampered it some , because 
they really couldn't talk to\you or understand you, they tried to just 
sbow you that this was their job. They tried to teach, but dito't make 
any effort to bring into classes material.^ which would be relevant to us, 
because we New York Puerto Rieans were too small a number, I was at 
Tufts^ f or 'te^o years. I was driven from there basically because they 
didn't have a program for me. I realized early that I wanted an Urban 
Studies PrograjTi* And they didn't have it, 

lyi 



For 'as long as 1 remember the idea of law has appealed to me. - 
I guess I was in first grade when I taiew that law was something to^ 
thirO^ about, but it wasn^t my choice. It was my relatives who had 
already made the connection with me ^d Perry Mason. There wasn/t 
mucK talk about careers imtll high school, And once I was in high 
school I was already into pi^lic spewing, I had gone into .junior' 
achievement. And things like law and public speaking were connected. 
As a senior in hish school I considered business ^ but only for a short 
while. ■ ^ 

My parents wmted me to have, a Catholic education. They felt that 
it was better. And it was better than most public schools at the time. 
Classe?^ averaged about fifty students . That ^s. awful ^big; but very 
tightly disciplined. Yo>.kn^w,' .very straight rows, very fierce nims 
and a lot of memoriEing/ And that went on for basically eight years. 
Dotog good in-school made things a lot easier for me at home. If tny 
marks were always 9S, then I fc^ouldn^t get any ^ kind of pressure from 
m\/ mother or 'father. And that- was the idea. . My father said, "Don^t 
have people ^on your back all the tijne. Get your job done. Get it done 
right and you won't receive OTy'kind of p^es5^re. 

\ And for the most part ■ if I did go.od class work, I didn^t get it, 
I had to do good work or alse I^d go home and get beaten. Motherland 
father both checked the report card a^d aimts and imcles downstairs, 
since they didn't have, any children, naturrily looked after me too. 
They ^ere there %^^enever 1 asked them to help %^ith school work, but 
they jusb coiJ.dn't help as" .much as they'd like to. As ^the school work 
got harder, I was pretty able .to^ hmdle it pretty much on my own, 

I remember I coul-dn't lean on anyone, except I had m imcXe who 
had a decent' dob driving a truck; He was making it as far as I vjas 
..concerned. The only other person, who might have been a help was the, 
Jamaican who lived next door. 'We grew up together since we were a 
year old. So we talked about things we'd like to do, but we didn't 
talk a lot about school, because it wasn't his favorite thing. 

• I don't remember a political or public, figure who impressed me 
or who I wanted to, be like. 1 remember %<7hen 1 was about nine or maybe 
eleven, looking for some sort of a figure. My mother's figure was 
John F. Kennedy. She would comb my hair, to the side with the part, 
Puerto Ricans in general have this love for John F. Kennedy and this. , 
whole thing about any child can become president. Even that went to 
my f ly for a while. They reaUy had high ambitions for me then. 
Strar._jly- enough, I wrote a poem once--a very short poem. It was 
about^lack- of leadsrship. Martin Luther King was vary prominent at 
the tine and it went like, where is our King,' where is our; Martin 
Luther, where is our JFK, in terms of a Puerto Rican symbol. 

The New York Puerto Rican community has been here for. m^y decades 
and there is just tiie beginnings of leadership • The most prQminmt 
is Herman BadiUo. There are now four state senators, a. couple of , 
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assemblyrnen* Badillo doesn't seem to have the capacity tp be a leader 
in ttie sense of a symbol. He was^ juat not directing h^self to the 
ftiertD Ric^ Gonmiimi^* Again ^ it probably wasn't expedient fo^ him 
to do that and to reach the levels where he is now. But he's still 
criticised by Puerto- Ricans for hot doing what "he shoiJLd have done on 
a. lower level when he first started. 

Herman Badillo had a positive sort of function, thou^^ when I was ^ 
very young , in the sense that this was a man who %^as on his way up the 
proverbial ladder of success* He came from CaguaSs Puerto Rico, an 
agricultural place ^ and he canie as a teenager here to ^ the city now 
knowing much English. The story goes that he worked his way through 
college setting up pins iri bowling alleys* 

He used to identify himself more with workers because that was his 
early basis ^f or success* That^s what got hSjn up the ladder. The Liberal 
party, thousands of Sp'anish workers 5 tiie International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union 5 they all strongly supported hJjn^ because he was good 
looking.5 he was handsorxjej a positive political figure* 

I don^t think it^s hard to find cofmion denominators ajnong Rierto , 
Ricans Sji terms of politicai issues* I think tih.e issues are pretty 
clear-'cut. You could start; off ^ I gudss, with Jobs, jobs and housing, 
unemployment and welfare and all the problems tiiat welfare brings ^ the 
variowis psychological problems and adjustments that have to be made. ^ 
If they're not made you, are apt to end up in pome state hospital br 
prison* Also, there is the question of schools^ health care* All of 
ttiem are, linked together * " ^ ,. ^ 

For a long time I^ve been hung up on color although I-m starting' 
to change now* But I used. to ha^ve a lot of problems just amonj me anjd 
my family, because Latin or, Spanish viots of color are very diffprent 
from other Western views. In Puerto RieOs even today, if you have one 
drop of white blood .in you, whatever your background^is , you are *^ 
considered white- Over here if you have one drop of black, ilo matter j ■ 
your heritage, you ■re still considered black* My parents are very 
light -skinned. Obviously, I'm not. And I had to come to terms with 
my Q\m blackness, if orily because I was seen^ by others as black, no 
matter what kind of CQlor consciousness .or value system thpy had. 
So I began to exmiine the history of black people in this coimtE'y to 
see what exactly went on. Puerto Ricans have,. a vBvy heavy African 
heritage . My blackness is a sort of distinGt and unique thing* ^ Never*- 
theless^ I'm seen ai blad< with aH other blacks by others in this 
country . 

All of a sudden it struck me:^ Puerto Ricans are the ^rainbow 
people beuausp we come in all diff erent shades and colors * And so if 
they ^ re going to segregate in terms of black and whiter what happens 
to the various mixtures of Puerto Rican students? Recently I met some- 
one, from the^atoisaidns office at Boston University, and he said tha-i. 
the Spanish stu'dsntsvwere pretty much mixed in with the black students,^ ' 



But as a resiat of the desegration of schools dn Boston, they elijTiinated 
t\^o hundred and' seventy classes o£ the recently enacted bilin^al 
education law. So the Puerto Ricans cMie out losing. , r 

In New York City, people are pret^ much a\^aM of what . Puerto 
Ricans look like, aid of course you can pretty much tell a Puerto Rican 
young man from a black yoimg man and vice versa, That*s not true for 
the Boston area and I realized that in Boston nobody had any idea' that 
I am A Puerto Rican. 1 was immediately classified as black. I was 
walking down the rtreet and little kids .were' saying, ^*0h^^ look at the 
Afro -American The calerius teacher corfronted me when'^I asked her 
about some help in the, class, she said, ^tOh, well, you're black and 
there is money available , so %^hy don^t you go down to the office?" 
I -was shocked, A very nice sweet old lady saying this to me. 

Although Puerto Rico inay be a rainbow people, ana used to be heralded 
as the showcase of democracy, it's not true. If you go to San Juan today 
and walk into the bank, my bari< behind it, the teller will be usually 
white, very fair skin. Look at the peasmt In the street hailing a cart 
and nine tMes out of ten he'll be dark. But ^erto Ricans still go 
through this whole self -hatred thing of denying any kind, of .African 
heritage, mother practiced certain Af ricm; praqtices in her religion, 

yet she is*, a devout Catholic. She is lil<e most Puerto Ricans, It is 
not a contradiction. Historically ,^ it evolved that the.Spmiards 
catholicized an African religion. That would be things like bread ^ 
above the water, %^ater on the window, certain tokens on babies' wrists / 
to ward off evil spirits, - . , ^ 

After I graduate from law school, and Include aj/ear or 1^?o in 
urban planning, I'll have the credentials that will make me a la^^'er 
and^m lirban planner, l^at that may lead to I.teaUy don*t toow as 
well as I^d like to, I have certain ideas, but as I^ve 'seen happen 
v;ith college^ opportunities present themselves once you're in the 
situation, Orice you head in the direction, all of a sudden there will ^■ 
be. sign posts on the road saying, ^^Stop at Joe's diner," or ''Kerens a . 
community agency that will help you in getting into law school while 
you're in college.'^ . ^ . ■ ^ 

Grammar school was for me a kind of childhood. That is where every = 
one was m^' friend.* There were very few Puerto Ricms in the class. 
There were about three or four' in my class ,^ We toew each other We 
toew we were different. But it was a subconscious thing^-that we all 
had LatJji'Sounding last names --that, we were mi shades darker than the 
others,' We ate different foods, did different things but I don^t ^ 
remember any tocident in terms of our being singled out. But the white 
friends I had at , school were Jriends only at school, ^ , 

Friends at home were a different -group who; went to mostly public •,. 
sdiobls- they %^ere' kids from the inmediate neighborhood. I lived in a 
private home, but it was across from' a city housing project. Outside 
tiie area I lived was an all-white section. It had been all white and 
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and stiH was until recently. The- barrier was very clearly defined. 
You QUSt didn't go down there mless you were looking for trouble wi-fli 
the white people who lived dovm there, You^d get into a fi^t, They^d 
say tilings and th^ h^d their dogs come after us, I remember this from 
when I was really a little kid, as early as I could ride a bicycle, 
because I woi^to^t walk do^m there, You^d have to be caref^ because 
there were gangs of white s^dents - Italian or Irish, You knew which 
territory was which, 

Hi^ school was different, because I spent most of iry time away 
frojTi mj^ neighborhood 5 except when I %^as in the community prograjn that 
was based in my neighborhood, \Vhen I was older ^ I discovered that there 
\mrm certain areas of the city where I didn^t feel safe. The .bicycle 
gave me a great mobility but most of the pleasant areas that had parks, 
nice scenery, enjoyable places to ride in were places ^v^ere I knew ^ 
the^re was ^ways the possibility of my being attacked by some white 
students or just any white people in general. You taiow you^d be looking 
tor trouble just by being there ^one. Even Pelliam Bay was restricted 
and still is,' If you rode up to Pelham Bay Park or. to Westchester, 
you'd be looking for trouble because you could be sure a dog would 
chase you. It's not that people set ^ dogs on you, but i±iat tfiey wovidn't 
stop them from coming after you. But there were ,gangs up there too, 
and they stayed up there md sqrt_o£ protected Uieir^area, just to be 
sure you stay out. They did that in any area that didn^t have Puerto 
Ricans or blacks or any miitoritles living there. - ^ . _ , 

I' still have bm iimer consciousness or awareness. There is som^e- 
thing about me where people may eventually say, '^I don^'t taiow. There 
if som.eihlng about you. You are just not ttie .typical American, Theresa 
something there that isn't for real, something that Isn^t founded in 
generations of being In the United States, I^ve had friends of min^ " 
come to me and say about themselves, ^^^ell, here I^m in a responsible^ 
position.- supposedly suGcessfii^ and as black people mi^t say, Tou^re 
still a riiggar,^ in sense I can say about myself, 'I mn still a spic' ' 

' ' ■- ft ■ ' ' ' 

Most people age will feel this, A little story will tell you 
how early you get taught this. One day I was riding my bicycle in 
Parkchester in the Bronx throu^ one of the parking lots md I was 
stopped by a guard, threatened with a gim, and almost had my bike taken 
away. He just said that I wasn't supposed to be there, I didn^t know t 
I wasn't supposed to be ttiere. There weren^t any sipis. There x^?ere 
other kids riding ^th^lr bicycles throu^ ttere, but I guess the guard 
knew they lived there or looked 'l^e they belong -aiere,^ and I dito't, 

'Outside our ovm. neighborhood -we were always aware, l^e have a 
common awai?eness of what we are, of th:e difference bet^^;een us .and them. 
Even just, sitting across from someone on the bus. People often don't 
recognize other individuals Puerto Ricai, -They. feel free to air 
what they honestly feel about Puerto Ricans. It doesn^t happen to me ■ 
ver^ often. But it's happened to^n^ sisters, because my sisters are 
all very fair-^they are easily taken to be Italim and they are often 



in situations 'where a taxi driver ^ bus driver, people talking on this" 
train 5 say derogatory things about Puerto Ricans, 

^ In.N6\^ York Citys people are' familiar with the Puerto Rican face. 
This is not true outside the city, something v;hich I learned rather, 
harshly. Outside New York City they classify you as either black or 
white. Just recently^ I've been dating this girl who is very fair-- 
almost lightish hro\m halr^ also Puerto Rican ^ but we would get the 
looks that I've seen before when I-ve dated Jewish girls. From certain 
people it would be sort of a loo]<-up and then a stem mid serious look 
doTOj disapprovtog. Black ^people^^ especially women^ are often sympa-- 
thetic, Xhey look me in the eye saying I imderstand. 1^11 get tliat 
look from black men too«=like they cm sort of sympathize with me in 
dealing with a white person as opposed to someone more or less like 
myself. It-s ell done through "Uie eyes* With^my presmt girl friend 
we'd laugh because she never , noticed it befoa^. But I'm sensitive to 
it because it's happened to me for so long, | 

I used to go md ask for Spanish periodicals md Spraish papers 
on some of the newsstands around town as I rode by j^st to see what 
kind of a response I'd get* I would ask, ^^Do you have a copy of Latin 
New York magazine?" And I'd get this^ '^Latin what?" md 'Tou've gotta 
be" Ip-dding^'^ k:md of looksv ' 

IsHien I worked as a messengers it was pretty much recognized that 
most messmgers were either black or Euerto Rican. ^ If you saw somebody 
dressed in stylish clothes, but in. sneakers ^ carrying a couple of 
envelopes, you toew what his job was* After I'd walk into an artist -s 
studio to hand him some printing materials that I had had to deliver ^ 
the doorman would give me such, a scrutiny J The only reason blacks and 
Puerto Ricans are in those neighborhoods is ^because they're messenger 
boys or things like that. You can be sure they don't live there. 

If I can show people that somehow they have something that I 
admire in them^ they'll sort of be easy on me* I guess they feel more 
at ease that way. Many times they just feel threatened by looking at 
me because I look like the stereo type. As soon as I'm not part of 
the stereotype 5 then things 'are all right* The first thing is my 
voice* They calm dovm a^bit^ because I'm not saying, "Hey, man^-like 
I need some money*'' Lanpaage has gotten me more connections thm 
anything* I used to be able to get into libraries in Boston to do 
research where ^1 -white students could not get in. hfy voice on the 
telephone was in my favor* They were shocked when I'd show up in the 
office* 

I'm sure my parents noticed because I spoke, a lot differently 
from my cousins* But my parents wanted me to be different from every-- 
one else* My mother did not believe in dressing >^ith the style ^ or 
going with the prevailing trend. If I said, "Wow^ gee, I'd like to 
have this jacket because my friends have this Jacket," she'd say, "well^ 
you're not your frienr^i,'' My mother was independent. / . 



I think I'vm got more parents wanted for me. They want 

to avoid %^hat aiey suffered. My father wanted me to have a good job, 
money, and freedom to do whatever I had to do without anybody being ' 
on top of me. My father was convinced that education, woiad eventual^ly 
lead toy financial security. I accepted that, although' I didn't have 
many e^camples in my, family, 

IVhat was constantly drummed into me was the fact' that if you didn't 
get the education, you'd wind up trapped. You. were trying to stay in 
eduoation to ^avoid getttog into drugs, .getting into crine. It was alway 
a matter of caution and -Sometimes overcaution, to keep to a straight 
and narrow path that would eventually lead to some sort of freedom, 
freedom from being lUce father--from being trapped in a job that was 
physical pain. School and mother provided the positive influences - 
although' I ox%ly realize 'it now, ^ ^ 

r ^ The priests of my parish were mostly Irish priests, I nev-r oBmm 
to know them much, I felt they were prejudiced against Puerto Ricans 
as I got older, because -1 then realized that -'the area I had lived in 
was in transition-=that there were more and more Puerto Ricm- families 
moving into it--that they were causing factions within the Church. 
They wanted a Spmish Mass started. They wanted a Spanish priest there, 
and they wanted to have facilities oparf to them so, they could celebrate' 
their religious festiyals in their way, -AnB my mother" was active in 
^ this. She would be bitter at ^e obstacles presented, by the other ^ 
pedple in, the Churoh mo were Irish fflnd Italian,' ghd by some priests 
also, ' > 

SpBnish Mass in nfy neighborhood was held in the basement. They- ^ 
had to fight to bring it up into the Churfch, but they eventually got 
It, The parish there was anti-Spanish, They wmted Puerto Rican 
parents to stop teaching their ch^dren Spanish because it. tonfused 
/ the children in the early ^ grades, I -was the proof 1±Lat it wasn't true' 
because I was bilingual as a child--moi^e so than I am now. And I was 
going very well, -So I was resented by the whole parish. 

But there were signposts to a career. The early signpost was 
school activities --all kinds of school clubs. Initially, I didn't 
realize the benefit I «?ould gain later by the extracurricular activi- 
ties on my record' that colleges woiild" favor. And after I participated 
in different kinds- of activities, teachers, guidance counselors j friends 
would say, "Hey, stipk with it." I really got positive input from the 
one senior guidance counselor. . 

Then there was the whole anti-good -marks thing. If -you had wood 
marks, you were white -if led. You were sort of 'betraying the rest°of 
the Puerto Ricans. They'd sMy it. right. to my face. They'd say, "Oh, 
Pedro, you even talk white. What's the matter with you?" And that 
would hurt me. But it ^aa like my friends saying to me, "Don't do well 
in school. You'd be better off. You'd be more like us then. Things '11 
■be nice." As it turned out we became friends, because they realized • 
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I wasn't out to show theni that the white way was the ri^t way, and 
what^ they were going ^±hrough was their o\m fault. They realized that 
I was out to- help them as well as n^self * 

We were ten to fifteen percent of the total population^ and there 
weren't many Puerto Ricans in the honors program. There was a sort of 
tracking system. If you could track Into the honor^ classes you 
wouldri't see the rest of the Puerto Ricans ^ except maybe at Imch, 
But I made it a point to always have Imch with them^ because they 
were my friends, I could^'get friendship and warmth from them that I 
couldn^t get from anybody else ^ because as much as I excelled academi- 
cally and associated V7ith the white studOTts^ they f elt. tiiat I was just 
another Puerto Rican, 

The whites didn't think much of us. They'd let you toow that 



train ^ curses throu^ subway ^ 
was a Catholic school md the 



you're a spic. There were fights in* the 
windows, that kind of thtog* The school 
teachers always tried to foster the idea we're all*brothers here. The 
outside, worli does not exist. Over here we're a Christian conmnmity. 
And "%^e Ig^u^ied. VJhat else could we do? . ' 



^ With some white students I felt close ^ but that was because we 
had gone to grammar school together. Their friendship ended once we 
started getting, any kind of awareness because the'' differences automati- 
cally made us separate. We could oi^y handle things that were conmon^ 
like our attitudes towards teachers^ sdiool workj sports and things 
like that. 

School activities 5 , and ^ater comminiity agencies ^ were the sign= * 
posts and I real.ized that I was learning mudi more f rom .liiem than I was 
learning in sdiool. School gave me a lot of academic things, but I 
learned more from the corrmmity corporation board about dealings^ with 
people 5 c^specially older people. 

I never found jny self challenged by school. My challenges came 
outside* My challenges came in fighting for nioney, or a certain program, 
in trying to hold together a couple of advisers we had h^red, I 
competed with white students and did well. The fact tiiat I laiew I 
could do it also made me realize that I knew that all of my otHer 
friends wlio weren't doing so well could too. ' 

\ I learned that tiierfe are a lot more intQlligent people on*^he 
street than ,tHere are in the classroom, ^ People on the street have a 
keener insight ; .because they're with it evet*y day. They don't become 
desensitized. They have a true sense of how people act .OTd react, 
esjiecially twards people l^e themselves, ^ ^ 

' Schools^ may^ vjeaken you, in the^ssnse that it tries to promote ^ 
''You're all the' same , Especially irf- my school, Thevmore' they tried 
to do, that, the more it made the difference that-^mufth clearer, .We're . 
not Christian brothers. You hate my guts, I hate your ^ts. That's 
what you 'felt because there were always the. .gmgs . 

, , ' ' - ^, ■ ^ , ■ ^ 

' . . -iss- . . . , 
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The children of white inunigrant groups, the groups that I've met 
and dealt wJ^th in the city^ we coiad understaid each other* , Because 
there was a struggle in the fmnU.y, There *s just no link at all with 
the otjier gpoup^ the ^middle -class children » They seem to have no 
concept of struggle, ThatVs what used to amaze me/ Life was tike 
applesauce for them, smooth and tasty, I couldn^t understmd their 
looking for a sense of purpose, Bvmi in hi^ school^ whereas I always ^ 
had a sense of purpose. 

In one Eiigllsh class, thm teacher asked each one, ^ntot is your 
goal for college or later on iji lif e?^' More thari h^f of them said, 
"Make money , make money.,,." They gave sort of the shrug of ttie 
shoulders, ms if to say, ^'I guess that*s what we were supposed to do 
and that looks good any^^?ay," I believe i said, "Become a lav^er," 
because I toew ther^^^^ something b^lnd that* I wasn't becoming a 
la\^er because lai^^ers made a whole lot of money, because I never^saw 
Peri^ Mason as being very rich anyway. 

I believed that there was^ a direct connection betx^een kno^^edge 
of the law and politics and pqverty programs^ I realized that I had 
to learn about economics.. I knew that, as soon as you got do^m to 
..the final decision-makings there was the Board of Estimate. I said 
ttf; myself, "WeH, it looks like you have to have a taowiedge of money 
matters," because the existence of our programs depended 'on money 
matters. I had to justify the program, in terms of its costs and the 
benefits it .wotid bruig/. ^ 

I kept seeing more and more political figures who showed that 
one way to change things is throU^ legislation, through making changes 
in present laws, \J^at I can do with the law;, thou^, ds stiU unclear, 
I want to talk to law students and to lawyers about the possibilities = 
of law. I've looked 'through law school catalogs ajid seen the various, 
different kinds of law that you can specialize^ in. If rr^ career as a 
lax*;yer dito't permit me to be commimi-^ -oriented,^ influential in terms 
of policy changes and business practices and government practices that 
I thou^t were hasically unfair Bnd unjust, I would be discontented* 

- ' ■ . ^ , y 

Looking into the future, if I got into politics ^ there's a 
possibility I might become a state senator, a eongreiiman, or become 
a cormiissioner or this or that ii the city. It mi^t be. the kind of 
thing X^d Hkl to do If only because those, positions turn real power 
in your favor, . , ' ' 

I've had friends who have left school and have Joined communist 
parties and militant leftist parties and who do actual co/rmiunity work, - 
working with workers aid lawyers who go out to Puerto 'Rico and, work ^ 
for independence"-a direct sort of 'stru^ie and politick social move- 
ment, r feel that politics works. And l/feel it's one way that I can 
work for the best interests of not just Rierto Ric^s but of everyone.* 
If I was into a total Puerto Rican bag, I guess I'd become warped, 
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I-d start hating people and there been enough raee hatred and 
^conflicts throughout the history of^ this comtr^. The way I've feen 

Puerto Ricms get mny 'Ktod of political action is through massive 

organizing and strengthening whatever positive tHings they have on 
.their side. In a sense a political battle is necessary to get their 

■piece of the pie, their piece of the ^location. It is ruthless ^ ^ 
■because everybody's fighttog for the same so-called piece of the pie. 

I ^v^ish I loiew why the Rierto Rican coninium^ is fragmented, why 
it doesn't have solidarity or orgmizatian, I taiow it has nothing to 
do with island politics. Politics on the islmd is different from 
here. Polities on the island^ is like doxOT-home rallying and part>'ing 
Here, it's a different kind of thing. 
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Even before I started workiiig, I had a sense of the place of 

^""^ "° I remernber when I was Ibout 

. I ^° brins home some little electrical 

^^^^"^-^^ Pl"S -^°ther socket and you woSd jSt 

lEe n° ""^'^ ^^^^S those home and we would put 

t5 w^f hl vS something that he did to make^ extra moniy: 

It was by the gross or something. And the more you did- the nore 
money you made. So he would brins home boxes of theae thS^s md we 
Itl^ ^^ii,"^^' " sort of like an assembly lin^lutS^/' 

we weie like a little factory. But my brothers and myself— the rest 
■ were too young-=we thought it was fun; and we coulto^ wait rn^til Sr 
father got home with the boxes of things. It didn't last too^lSg 
a few months or something. That was my first experience with woS' 
I knew even then that this would help with the family ScomeV ^ 

^u^^ VS^ working at that time. It was kind of understood 

that she wouldn't work because there were so many of us to take care 

was b^'"'^. ^r""^ ' '^^^ ^^^"^ seven, my sisler ' 

>^^?,;h; ^ ^aby when this was going on. ' ted then ■ 

right after .that my father lost his Job. It waS awful because my. 
father used to .drink. He was working as a mechanic for a sewing 
• toow how he got that Job. ^ He was traced 

as a mechanic, and he used to work for tiie Morse Sewing Machine Company. 

R-r^^ f''°"' Thurianto. She was born in Thurianto, Puerto 

Rico. That's very close to the metropolltin area, San Juan. I've ' 

closetf Ihe f ^T*"^- " ^ ^^"'"^S They were very 

close to the main ar^eiy o^transportatlon. .Her parents had a farm 

n^nnt^ ^ ^successful-'f arm, because there were too m^y family 

to nult?;^?i''^^- ""^^^ thirteen brothers and sisters tjying - 

n^r^^^^ ^ moderate amomit of land. They were all beginning to ' 
marry and have- children so by the 1900s, there were Just too maSy ' 
so they couldn't all stay on the farm. ^ 

When^;'my grandrndthar died , my grandfather became very sick so 

SlMSh'hLf ^'S f " andi another of%e yoi^ger 

chilaren home with her. She was already, married. And they went to ■ 
li^n th^S°ity. They went to live In. San Turce , near San 

Juan. There was a very strong sense, of family among all of them a 
responsibility for each other. No question about that: ' 

; , My father was from Ponce, on the other side of the island He 
was orphaned around the age of seven or ei#it and put in a Cal^ollc 
thS^?^^?i H^^^fpily tried to take care of him, but the probl^ Slth 
that^ family was that they weren't aH from the same mother and father 
ani hliM^2 from the same mother and father were my f aSe^ ^ 

a^d h^s sister, and she couldn't take care of him because she was Just 
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married and was having a lot of troiible with her husbOTd^ toother 
brother from another father was the one that decided that my father 
should go to the orphmagej because there he would get an education, 
and he x^ould be better off « He was very young , and they reaUy 
couldn't take care of him^ but, aijjn^ay^ father didn*t stay in the 
orphanage*., Aroimd the age of thirteen he esoaped^ he literally escaped, 
roamed aroimd the island ^ got a job^ did odds and ends ^ and when 
World War II camej, he was old enough to enlist iji the army. He went 
to Germany and Frajice and every place else^ He got- traijiing as a 
mechanic while he was in the mrmy^ bfy father was one of those telegraph 
operators 5 Morse code. He toew how to fix things md welding and 
things like that. He %\7as very handy* 

After he lost his job^ there was hard times, and he died in 196M^. 
I was very close to htoi^ close in the sense that x^e x^ere constantly 
in each other -s hair* I can^t describe the ktad of relationship we 
had. We felt helpless with his drinking* Even x^hile n^^ 'father was 
alive ^ I guess maybe I was ten or eleven years old, I remember tiiat 
my brother had a shbeshijie kit that father built, for'hMi* This 
shoeshtoe kit was means for my brother to make extra money g to go to 
the movies, or buy a basketball* He was younger than I, a year yomiger, 
This shoeshine kit was a terr^le, thing for me, I wanted to- borrqw 
the shoeshine kit so that I could go raid make sofne money too* My 
brdther was wlHijig, and he showei me how to^do the spit shine ^ as - 
they can it, and the whole thtag- I %^ent over to Sixth Street and 
Avenue C and stood on the comer on a Simday morning while there was 
a lot of 'hustle and bustle on th,at street g *and I started to sHiie shoes* 
I had been sh^^^g shoes for severri .hours-when my father cOTie along 
and sent me -screaming home becatise I had no busiJiess being on the 
corner of Avenue C* It \^as all right for my brothers, but it was not 
all ri^t for me. And he beat the hell out' of me, ^ 

That was my first attempt to make money for myself. It was just 
unbelievable. Sb after that I was able to- compromise with father 
and I said, '^I won't do it again/ I won/t want to make money if you 
will buy me a bike*^^ And he bought me the bike, ^ but . then,, because 
he was drinking one night he came home without it .and I sald^ ''^iJhat 
happened to the bike?" And he had sold the bike* It v^b.b just awful* 
But this'dito't affect my school work* To the contra^* Jt made me 
feel more independent ^ because I felt that I .fioi^d do things for rr^self. 
And I" did- I did my work in school g md was^ able to do well^ through 
the eighth grade* . . ' 

I was pretty sure what was going to happen at home. I Iciew that 
either my father would be drunk or he would be sober and ve^ strict. 
He. felt guilty about being drmk all ■flie tiune.g so when he was sober, 
hje had to be very strict and everything had to be very o'r;derly* It was ^ 
a terrible contradiction , but I m^aged tb^adapt to that kind of 
situation . , % 

School was a lot different for me. It was liJ<e being free, a plaae' 
where I would have fijn. That was after 1 went^ on into fifth aid sixth 
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(3) 23. > Lack cf awareness of the conmonality of/ percept i ioi'l poals 
of C'O^^sei.ors and acader.ic fa-ju'.,t.7 



(3) 1^. Lack of understanding by faculty of ccj^-imaxty college philos- 
ophy, vhich includes provision of extensive oour.seli-^ig and\ 
- c^areer guidance-. , " / \^ 

. (3j 15- J'Lack of clear corin:! fcment to 'the s tudent "by' counselor-advisors 

^3) 16. Lack of- clear comnitment to the student "by acadenic faculty 

(h) IT. Lack of recognition i)y "both faculty and counselors that they 
share a primary purpose: to meet the needs of students and 
thereby facilitate student develoi:r.ent 

' ih) 18.. Insufficient effort madejby counselors to determine the„. 

learning styles of and effejctive instructional codes for 
- ■ individual students and to impart this information to •• • 

• instioictors ' 

(3) 19- Insufficient effort "by instructors to utilize a broad spectriam 
of instructional modes and to make instmction relevant to 
\- . real, life ' . • 

(3) 20. Individual counselors expend their professional energies pro- 
viding services' they like to provide rather than the' services 
needed by the student and the educational system supporting 
the studei.t - c - 



POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 



(5) .21. Decentralize counseling services, and locate co'-jnselors in the 
various academic divisions throughout the campus where the 
. students are 

(5) 22.- ^Jssign counselors to specific academic divisions in order th'at 
they may develop special counseling expertise in the various 
subject matter areas in that division ^ ' » 

(U) 23. Encourage and facilitate the active involveiTient of counselor- 
advisors in matters pertaining to curriculum and i'nstniction 

• ' . ■ ■ " . • 

\^(5), 2^.. Devise an im^iroved^^^amic communication system between coun- 
V selors and academic faculty " . 

(5) 25. Create continuing opportunities for counselors and faculty to 
interact with each other and with students outside the class- 
room ^ . ■ ^ 

(3) 26. Priori uize needs , resources , and services in the "Two program 
areas in order to- maximize time available,, for constructive' 
. interaction between counselors and faculty — ' 
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(3) 27- Ai^icTilate and imjlenent plans to achieve specific institu- 

* tional objectives* -and goals rather than the bread '^general 
ones presently articulated (197^-75 catalog) • 

•(3) 28. Articulate specific program goals for car:pu3 instTuqtion and 

• for the counseling and advisezient operation ' •• 

> <^ * *^ . ■ , 

(3) 29. Devise activities to en;phasize the comruonality of the goals 
of campus instruction and of counseling and advisement ■ 

'{'5\>- 30. Devise activit-ies to increase trust and promote positive 
relationt-''ips .among counselors and faculty 

(l) 31. In addition to their usual responsibilities, require all 
. .-. counselors to teach ate least one ccrurse each session 

(1) ''32. Encourage counselors to develop and to teach co^xrses designed"" 
^to facilitate whol^-student gro^rth and- development 

(3) ■ 33. Encourage counselors to serve, as learning process consultants - 
to- the academic faculty and facilitate such service 

(3) 3^'. Devise staff development programs that include information con- 
cerning the community/ junior college philosophy and mission 



(5) 35* Encourage institutional- commitment to student needs , growth, 
and development 

(5) 36. 'Encourage more coijinselor referrals of students to individual 
faculty members vho teach in. the areas of particular interest 
•■ * c • to" the student, thixs making academic advising and career 

r ^o^seling more o^^^ responsibility of counselors and 

acadenic faculty 



(^) 37- Devise activities to assist counselors and faculty in under- 
standing and respecting the contributions and tasks , performed 
by the oxher ' . 

(3) 38. Involve counselors, as. social scientists and behavioral 

specialists, in the process of establishing and maintaining 
meaningful relationships' within the total, acadeniic community . 

(3) 39r - Devise ^a referral system .to:- maximize interaction and -utiliza- 
tion., of counselor/ advisor, instructor ,„ and .community resources 
♦to facilitate^ whole student growth' in values clarification, 
. problem-solving, dec is ion -making , etc. 

^40. Devise activities to. assist both tealching faculty -and. coun- 
sej.ors in viewing their responsibilities in wh-)le student 
development as a challenge and an opportunity for sha^red 
personal growth 

COI^IEIITS" (Use back .of this page) . ' . 
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ST. HETERSBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Cleanvatfir Carrpus 



MEMORAI^DUM 
August 30, .1974 



"TO: Nancy McGarry 

Associate Dean of Student Services SP 

FROM: E . C- Biittn er • * ^ / 

I>eaH~of Student Services CL 



RE: Novai University Major Applied Research Project (MRP) 

I ^helieve you haVe selected a study' topic that is both timely and 
necessary to Student Services at . St .y.Petersburg Junior Gdlege. In this 
timtB of severe I^udget strain and oth^r. legislative constraints, a study 
of the nature you are undertaking will offer, a reorganizational plaxi. of 
aqtxon which can be implemented in steps. A^study of this nature would 
also.pravide input from all ^areas of the college to Student Services ajid 
wxll also indicate the priority views of a cross section of college staff. 

I .look forward to seeing the results -of /this -completed MRP. 
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MEMORANDUM 

C 

September 2, 1974 . i 

TO: Mrs. Nancy S. McGarry/ Associate Dean of Student Services JSP) 
J^ROM: E, L. Noel/ Jr, , Dean of Instruction (SP) 



Thank you for sharing with me your ideas Iqcr your Nova University 
Is^ajor Applied Research Project (MRP). • • • 

As you know, this has been one of my major areas of endeavor since 
occupying this position. I can think of very few endeavors that would 
benefit our student's more than a closer liaison and working relation- 
ship between our _^,student services area and our academic area. 

Please call on mejin any way in'which I might be involved in this very 
-wprth- while projects And please keep me informed as you progress, 
in this research." 1 1 will look forvt^"^d with interest to seeing the, corn- 
— pleted-r es4ilts .~ — -j — 1.. 1 \ 

0 ^ ! «■ . • ■ . . 

Thank you. I 




ELrNimor 
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Mrs* Nancy 5. Hcfiarry 
To; Associate Dean of Student Services (SP) 

P^om: HcClure 

Dean of Student Affair^ j| , 

►ate: September 10, ^jc'. 

Re: Nova University Hajer Applied Research Project (MRP) 
Counselors and Faculty: Synthesis of Services 

for Holistic Education 
A Community College Action Program for 
, ' Organizational Development 



Your proposed research project sounds both Interesting and worthwhile. I 
can think of few endeavors much more needed in Student Affairs than an ef- 
fective way of coordlnoiing our act ivi tie^ more closely with the efforts 
of our colleagues in Academic Affairs. 

If I can be of help, please let me know. 



VEM/dlg 
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September 12, 197^ 



Ms. Nancy S. McGarry, Associate Dean 
Student Services : 
St. Petersburg Campus ' . 

Dear Ms/lMV&arry:, 

1^. appreciate very much hearing about your proposed study, As ^ 
you are aware it is something that I have been concerned about ^ 
for a number, of yegrs and anythi ng„ that v;e can . do to improve 
the cooperative interaction between the counselors and teaching 
faculty is greatly needed. You would have my backing on your . 
proposal and I wdL^d appreciate very much seeing the final re- 
sults of your project. ^ 

Good luckl . .. * . 



Sincerely,, 



P. A. FredriLkson 

Dean. of Academic Affairs 



PAF/b' 
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orrics or thic president 



October 18^- 1974 



Mrs. Nancy S, McGarry 
Associate E>ean of Student Services 
St. Petersburg Junior College 
St, Petersburg Campus 



a"ar^=ttaTi cy : - ■ - - 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity to review, 
with you your MRP 'proposal . lam very enthjusj- 
astic about your projects I am convinced it will 
be ^of material assistance to^ the College as Jt 
pl^ns for reorganization, improved cooperative 
interaction between counselors and instructional 
faculty in the educational process is high on my 
1 ist of priorities. 



Very truly yours^ 



M. M.; Bennett, President 
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CENTR.\L ADMINISTRATION 

ISIO 66th STRBKT NORTH 
PINBU^Ali PARK. 



Address All Mail to: Post Office Box 13489, §t. PetersbuKc, Florida 33733 



CLEARWATER CAMPUS 

2466 DREW BTHEBT 
' ' OUBARWATBR 



ST, PETERSBURG CAMPUS 

880f Sth AVENUE NORTH 
, AT. PBTBR9BURO 

200 : 



.TARPON SPRINGS CC 

9 UIBI8CUS BTRKSI 
TARI^k" BPRINOf 



EKLC 



To: Mancy S. McGarry, As^cl ate. Dean, Student Services 

From: Dr. P,A. Fredrickson, Dean of Academ^rs Affairs 



Release let me see th^ f«nal report of your study/ it appears to be a very 
•i'nteres ti ng project. ' . . . 

/pAF/bjn ■ • 



1Q5 
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MEMORANDUM 



March 3,-1^75^ . ^ ^ ' ' . " 

^ ' . - ? 

.' . ; - 4 • • i - 

TO: » Academic Staff . . • v ' ^ 

. ■ -. i , ^ 

FROM: Max DeVane, Dean 'of Instruct ion 

- * ^ . ^» - * . ^ ' ' • . - - ^ 

By Monday, March. 3; all academic faculty and aH counselbrs' on 'both- campus-es ^ 
of^ S.P.J. C.'wi 11 have received the final questionnaire in the study designed 
to firing instructional services ah^i counseling and advisement services into 
closer cooperative interaction. Since I am sure that all of us share the goal 
of improved pdnrat ij^n;^ 1 <:,f^rMirf^^ to c;rn dpnt^)' 1 would encourage you to take the 
brief time necessary to complete this final- questionnai re and return it to 
Dean McGarry. ' Likewise, your faculty is €;ncouVaged to do the same, . ' 




70:^; C'jardi rifit r» of Evening Classes iS'] 
.Dir^fclor o-T Library Services (SP; 

^\\-c:cry<!:^x^'\y^ arM all counselors on boi:h cerrpus^es 

of i;PJC should !i^"iv>: re'csTx^ the ^laal q jest'ionriajre in 
tha stiidy d£s1qiif*rci to bri ngi rts tri-icti ona ! services and" 
,cci:n,sel-M'nn ancH a'!v isemc-nt sGrvices i n i:o cl oser. cooper- ^ 
ati.ve inierp.ct ?c, . ' . - ' 

!^le?^se er:cc;iraqe r^l t-^o^f'^'in your dapaVi^ent to •t6k<3 
Tfiank v cu ... 




TO: Dr. M. Bennett • , ' .\ 

^ Dr.' ?- A- Fredrickson 
Dean W. E. McClure 

FROM:' - Dean liaircy S. McGarry ^/ /^G 

DATE: February 25, 1975 

HE: . , ^ . NOVA "UNIVERSITY KRP 



I appreciate the inte^^est you hav.e shownXin the study I 

hiave tindertaken^ to improve cooperative interaction tietve^n S.P.J. C. 

, J " , 

counselors and academic faculty in the educational process. ■ As you 
- » * ^ ■ ' ' ' . ■ ' 

know, one focus of the study Includes the gathering of consensus in 

the target population.. I am enclosing a copy of ' the Delphi question- 

■naire- for'~y'our information and response, il" you choose. 

Again, thank you for "your iiJt^rest and support of this action 

program for organizational develotnent • * > - ' ^ 
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Table 1' 



C^uscu..'5t,atements -"by Category--of Imortaiice 

• Total Target Populatioa (K = IbT) 
Faculty (N = lll6) 'and Counselors (.N = 2l) " 
• Round Two of Delphi 



Item 



'Causal Statement 



Mean 



Maximum- Priori 



Minimum opportunity ,f or personal iraeraction between^ 
counselors and teachers ,. * • •.. ' 



18, 

13. 



Insufficient effort, "made'" "by -counselors to^-determine the learning 
styles of iind effective instructional Inpdes for individual 
students, and to impart; this informetion to instructors 

-■ ' ■ ■ • \' ■ " 

Lack of recognition by both faculty- onM counselors that .they share- 

a.primar^ purpose: to meet the heeds 'of students and. thereby. 

facilitate student development 



3,68 



■3.60 



Unclear program objective's and goals for counseling and advisement . ■ . '3- 57 
^ - ' . . ' Medium Priority 

Lac-k'. of- trust betveeh counselors and faculty ^ , 3. 39 



Lack of avfirenens of the cdmirionali.ty of perceptions md goals—. 
Of eouiiaelor^ mid academic, f ami Ly ' . , ' 



Mode ' 



2 ■ 


2. Inadequate system of commimication 'betveen counselors and 
academic faculty . , ■ , 


3. 97 


k 




k. Heavy, w6rk load and limited institutional resources, leaving 
.■ little time for. counselor/ faculty interaction ^ 


■3.T8 






1. Physical separation 'and attendant isolation of counselors from 
teaching faculty and students ^ . 


3.69 , ■ 





h ■ 
h 

u ■ 



o 
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Table 1 (continued) 



item Causal Statement ' • . Mean Mode 



19. Insufficient^ effort by instructors to "utilize a broad spectrum .of. 

instructional modes and to make instruction relevant, to real life, . 3-1^ 



■ r 



12. Over-speciali Nation in limited areas of responsibility, leaving, both .' • 

counselors and instructors removed from the main stream of student \ 
life and institutional decisioa-making 3-11 



11. Lack of understanding- and appreciation by instructors of the rigors 

^'f'l!' iiig and advisement. ■ ' 3-00 

-iJi . . M.i^k -Of. . miderstmdingJby-.faciG^ oommunitiLJiolle.ge_pkilosp^.l^ 



.which includes provision of extensive counseling and career guidance 2.98 • 3 

1^. Lack of clear commitment to the student by academic faculty ' • ■ 2.^95 ' ^ -S 

" ' ' ' ' .. ' ■ - ' . ■ ■"■ ^- . ' ' "■ ^ ^ ■ \ '■ ^ ' \ ' ■■ • ' 

15." Lack of clear commitment to the student by. counselor-advisors ■ ■ 2.9^ ' 3 



20. Individual dounselors; expend their professional energies providing 

services they like to provide rather than the services needed by. the ' ■ V' V, 

stii'd'eht and the educational system supporting the student ^ 2.93 \3t 

7. Unclear program* objectives and goals fr.r oi.mpus instr3:icti'0n ' . 2.91 3 

10." Lack of underG'tandinR and appreciation by counselors of the riRors of teach- . ^ 

ing) since counselors have no. required classroom teaching responsibility ' 2.8;) 3: 

• ' Lbv Priority ■ 

5. Unclear institutional goals ' ^ 2.35 " 2, 

■ . . ' ' ■ ' i 

Attitudinal competitiveness between cc lors and teaching faculty 1.86 ' 1 
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' . . Table 2 V ■ ■ 

' • ■ • . ' , ' . 

Solution Statements by, Category of Importance 

Total Target Population (N 16?)' 
. Faculty. (N = II16) and Counselors (N ^ 2l) - 
> Round Wo' of Delphi ■ 



ank . Item'. 



Solution. Statement 



Mean 



2l|. 
25. 



Devise an improved dynamic communication system between 
counselors ^ahd academic faculty i 



Maximum Priority 



Create -continuing opportunities for counselors and faculty to. inter- 
act- with each other and with ' students dutside'-the classroom 



li:62 . 



36. 



Encourageijmore^ counselor referrals of students td individual faculty . 
members :wl:|p teach;,in^^^^^^^^ areas' of particular interest to the student, 
thus making academi^^a^Viaing and career" cotin^^eling ,^raore of ■ a Joint 



"357 

22. 

21. 



.responsibility of . couns.elor^'^ and academic faculty 



Tincourage JnstitutionSi commitment to student needs", growth , 'arid . " " \ < 
development. . . . ^ / li.5li 

■/ ■ \ , /' ' ■ High Priority 

Devi.se ..activities to increase;. trust , and prbmot^'. positive ' ,, ■ ' 

relationships . among counselors and faculty . ■ 



8 ' 23; 



Assign counselors to specific academic ■■divisions in -order that they - 
Tjffay develop special' comseling expertise in' the various subject - ' 
"matter areas' in that-^division . ■ . * ' ■ .. . *" - 

Decentralizo douriseling :s"6rvic€S , and locate counselors in- the various 
academic divisions . throughout, ohe campus where, the students are 

Encourage and facilitate the 'active involvement ' of counselor-advisors 
■ in. matters pertaining to^currlculiuri und Instruction , . 



I^.IB. 



Mode 



5 



5- .vo- 
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Table 2 (continued) 



Item Solution Statem^hV • ■ Jlean Mode 



ho. Devise.. aetivities to assist both te©:hing faculty and counselors in 
viewing their responsibilities in whole-student development as a 
challenge and an opportunity for shared personal growth \ 3". ^1 

37* : Devise activities to assist counselors nrni fni-i-^^^^' under... Landing 

and respecting the contributl- . nn , ^^^^^^ ^ . . omed by, the other." 3.8O 

" ' ' ' ^ ; Medium Priority 

39- .'ise a referral system to maximize interaction and utilization of 
jounselpr/advisor, instructor, and community resources to facilitate 
whole-student' growth in values clarification, problem-solving'', 

decision-making, etc." ■ . •/ 3.26. 



26. Prioritize needs, resoiy^ces, and services in the two prograjn areas in ^ 
order to maximize time'aivailabie for constructive^ interaction between 
couniselors and faculty^ ' ' - , " • . " j.nIY 

J^^yA^.^^ ^^^ to emphasi ze Jh goals of 



cefli|)Uf3; instruction and of counseling .arid.advisemenj; " - • '■ ^Tilj" 

23^^^.Articulate specific program' goals for campus instruction and for the - . 

counseling. and advisement opei?at ion. ■, , ■ " . 3,08- 

2.f. Articulate-^ and iin?ieme]rtplBns to achieve specific institutional ' 
dbjectiv(5s and-.go.aIs rather -l^^haajhp^bro.ad. general ones presently 

articiaated (197^5 -catalog) " ^^'^'"^'-^^^ ; . . ' 3.05' 



38. Jnvolvo: cpmU;elon%^ iis ;Socittl ;u»ienU 

in the process of establishing and maintalninp;.\meaningfai relati^nsln^jr— - _ 



within the: total academic community ^3.03 



"CO- 
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.Table- 2* (continued) 



' Item 



Solution St'atemerit 



.Mean 



33"^^ — Ericourage-"coimsel-ors-to-se-rve-.E3.-learni^ 

academic f acuity an^ <:acilitate such service • . 



.3I1. Devise ctaff development programs that injclude, information conc^ming-^ 
the community/ junior college philosophy and mission . . 

32. Encourage counselors to develop and toteach courses designed to' 

facilitate whole-student growth and development -.. ^-IS 

■■ - * ' .' ' ' ' ■■■■ ' ' '■■ ' ■ ■ 

31. ' In addition to their usual responsibilities, require. all ■ ;" \ 
- counselors to. teach at least one' coarse each session . 



Mode 



■4 



■y\- 



1 • • 



:■•>■:! •%.,tV I Am 
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,■ ., ' Table 3 : 

Causal Statements jby Category- of Jmportance' 
. Faculty' Sut-Grofp (N = 11+6.) . - ' ■ 
Round Tvo of ^Delphi ^' 



Causal Statement 



.-Mean 



Mnimum-^opportunity for. -personal interaction betvee 
coujiselors and teachers 

■ ■ 

• ■■ . ■ . , / ■ 

2.' Inadequate system of communication tetveen counselors 

and academic faculty . ' ■ 

. .Heavy .work load and limited institutional resbpces, leavii^g ' 
• li tile time for counselor/ faculty interaction V- 

1. Physical separation and attendant isolation of counselors from 
teaGh4ag-4a^^ty--and^t^uden%s--- . - ' . '■ — ■ ■ — — 



Maximum Priority 
High Priority 



.3.78 
' ' 3-73 



l8. ^Insufficient" effort mad^y . counselors to detemine the learning 
styles of'. and -effective instrlictional modes for individual students 
and to impart this' infomation to instructors . , ° - 



.3.72 



'iT'^act oT recogni)^ToOy"'Fofh f acS'ty- anj^^^^ that, they shaFe"T~"'^~'^ 

primary purpose: to, meet the needs of students and' t^^ facilitate ■ . 

student 'development; ' ' - '■ , 3^52; 



6, Unclear program obj;ectlves and goals for counseling and advisement ' '3.62 

^ ' ' " ■. ■ ^ Mjedium Priority . 



,9. Lack ;of trust; between* ^counselors anil faculty . <• . 

13v -Lack, of awareness of the commonality of perceptionsirand gofeils. of ■ 
.coiinse.iors 'and academic faculty 



3.37 
3.2li 



■Mode 
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Table 3 (continued) 



Eank Item Causal Statements • ' . ' Mean * Mode 

" , ' ■ ^ ' <^ ■ • ' • 1^ . 

J . ^ ■ [ ' ' \ 

•. t t ■ _ *■ ». * ,' 

10^;. 19. Insufficient effort ly instruct(?rs to utilize a broad spectrum of . ' . 

■ * instructional modes and. to make instruction relevant to real life-, 3.12 3 

t ... ' , ^ *■ s» ' ■ 

li ' , 12. Over-specialization iripliraited areas , of responsibility, leaving both 

counselors ■and instructors removed from the main stream of student 

.life and institutional decision-making ' . • . 3-10 r 3 * 

. •••••• ■ • ■ . . t ■ . • • 



12 15. Lack of ^ cl6ar commitment to the st udent by counselor-advisors . . ' 2.98 3 

13 ,11. Lack'-of understanding and appreciation by' instructors of -tKe rigors < ' / 

^ . of counseling- ^^dr.advisem'ent 2..9T' 3 



.1^. -20... .Individual counselors expend their professional energies providing °* 

. ' ■ ^ services they like to provide rather than the services .needed by the ' * 

student and the educational system s.upporting the student 2.95 ' 3 

15 . ■ l6. ...Lack of clear commitment.to.the- s*tudent by academic faculty ^ 2.9^ ^ 3 

" ■ ■ ■ ■ - * • • ■■ ' ■'■ ■ ' \ ' ■ ' ■ ^' . ■" ' 

l6' ^. lit. Lack -of understanding by faculty of ; commuaity college philosophy , ;which . ■ * 

. •*. includes' provision of extensive counseling and career, guidance ■ " . 2.92'. 3 



17 . T- Unclear program objectives, and goals, for campils instruction 2.91 ' .3 

18 •. 10. . Mck' .of understanding and appreciation by counselors, of 'the rigofs of teach- 

; ' ing, since counselors have no req^uired class room .'teaching responsibility 2.9P 3 

: — /..._:.>._L...._ _ • , • L^..:-^- . ...lv^_^ \: - •• - . LoKPriarity 

""l? .5. Uncleiar instit^ional goals* ■ . ' ^' . 2.35 , 2 

. 20 ... 8.. Attitudinal competitiveness between counseiors.and teaching 



■"faculty. • ; r ^ . ^ ' 1.86 >1 ^ 
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fable 1+ 



Item 



1 . • .2k.^ DeviT=/ 



25. Crea- . ; 
inte? 

36. Enc:-: 



studc 
of a 

35. Encour3£ 
develcr 

30. Devise 
'relatl. 

22. Assip:' 



-f— 217 — Decstttr^^ 

8- '23. Ea^^^vv^,.^ 
' / ■ - in :nr-i-. 



Solution Statements by Category of Import an ce^>^^ 
Faculty Sub-Group (N = ih6) / 
Round Two of Delphi 



ooliition Statement 



roved dynejni.c coinmunication system between 
i academic faculty 

.^ing opportunities for counselors and faculty to' 
?ach other and with students outside the, classroom 

-e counselor referrals qf students to individual 
. -r¥lfho7ieaari^^ 

: maJcing academic advising and career counseling more 
--sponsibility of counselors and academic faculty 

3titutional commitment to student needs, growth, and 



Maximum Pr'-:rit7 _ 



■ities tO' increase trust and promote positive 
s among counselors -and faculty 

'lelors to specific academic divisions in order tha: they 
special counseling expertise' in the various subject 
in that division , - 

.^e counseling services 5^-=-and-locata_ 30uns5lQrsJ.nJ;ho_v 
dsions. throughout the cajnpus where- the^ students are 

■A- facilitate the active involvement of counselor-radvisors 
pertaining" to cur'riculijim .and instruction. . 



\ — I 
High Pr±::r:-y 

... i;0 



^-..32 



3^31^ 



-1 
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Tat . - [contdTiued) 



'Soluticn itement _ Mean Mode 



37- '^^e ac'tivities to assist 'coui^sel: :: 'BtA faculty i^: understar. .ing ani 

r- otiriF zhe contributions and taz./.s perfomed by .tr^- other-. 3.-50 • h 

ho. He-. .5 ciu- _vities tci- assist both teacrdng faciilty-ani rounselors iz: • ^ 

rl^-rvTir^ ti ir responsililities in vnols-st-udent developzsent as a 

cnii .etb^e :Jid an op^ort.unity for sfc:u^ed personal grcvth 3/79 ^ 

"jedrzi Priority ' 

39* fevij,,^:- ::t v ferral system to maximirT: .interaction and utilization of ■ . . > ■ • . 

remans.-' -ur/isor, instructor, and 'Oiniuriity resources to facilltani't 

vucT-l*- .... , ^".t. growth ir 'values cla: ficai-ioxi,, problen-s-olving, \ , ' ,. 

deer-,: :i,.^;i--ing, ett, ' , ^ ^ . 2. 25 3 



26". rrlbr\ rieeds, r^'sources, and services in the two pro-am areas in 
cr^* *: ■ Aximize time r/rmlable for constructive interaction 
letTfe;:: ••. "jnselors End i.::.2ulty ■ ' 3^.15 

29. DeTizBr ■. -vities tc emr;: isize the .c33ionality c:r -:::e -goals of 

,ci£imu:z inr -ruction BL\(i c counseling end adviserns:tT. ^ ' 3.10 

28. Ar^ticz^-cX-^' specific i:rogrn.-.:_ goals, for campus ins': .2ticn and for 

thie e-::in5.-ling..End adviseiEert operaticm ' ■■ ' 3.O8 

27. rirt:2v.,.^.ins and implement p^ans tc achieve specif! 2^ Institutional 
. ct^ ecTi'Te^: and goals rather than ~:ne oroad genera ones presently 
artievi-jitac (l9Tl4-75 catalr^r) ' • 3.03 



38. r::v^^-' ? eounselors, .as social scientists and behsnL oral specialists, ' : h 

^d^i^ prcr^ess of eHtiablishing end maintaining mrazziingful relation- ^ 
■ srjfr?^ v-:fiin the total academic coirmiunity ' ,2*99 \ .3 . 
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Table k ?: -szir led) 



Ite-i S :ion :xat-.2nt. ^fea^. Mode 



l*r 13. Encourage cour.-'eicrs erve as learnicr ri'^-raavi cDnsiiltaats :o -^be 

academic facul":;* end facilitate such ser^dccr:: 2.93 

18 Devise staff d^i--elopinErrt. prcgrains.'ther t'nck - ■; ±ifc::7nation concerning 

^the coimurdty; ,:::2iiQr :.:fllege: pbilos:op!^^^ ■, 2.91 

Priority 

2-06 



19 32* EnzovoTB^e (coai^^^lars -zo '^^lop and to ^jiear:. riiiiirses designed 

tc facilitate ~*r:^e-5-aii5rr growth and ditH'i^.i.-rtiient 

20 31* In addition tc T^iieir usual responsibilities ^nuire all - 

counselors tc rev\ch at I:2ast one course eac^ Hsi'ion 



1.68 



2.25 
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Table 5 



.:a:^al Statements by itegoiy of Importance 
Counselor. Sub-uroup (K 21) 
Round Tvc a? Lalpni ' 



Item Cau3:3.1 "'n^temeht . ^Mean Mode • 

Higli Priority 

3- ■ Minimum opr- rtiuritv r person:aI. interaction, between 

comself)fs d ^-ra'^riejrs ^.33 5 ' 

2. Inadequate syst^nr. .:omtmlcation betveen counsrrlors and 

academic f:2cuLt7 ^ ' * . , _ 3.8l 

4. "Hea'vy work Load ariii limited institutional resources, leaving little 

time for coumselcr'i^&culty rnteraction 3-76 ^* 

9- Lack of trust te^'^-sen.. -counselors and faculrj 3-52 '.^ 



^17. lack of reco^.niti;-:::n by bcth f ':zculty ejid ccimselrrs that xhey share a ■ ■ 
primary purpose: :ro iseet tHe needs of smzients end thereby facilitate 

student derelopmerni / • — 3-52 . h ' 

J^edium Priority 

1- Physical saiiaratl^ end attendant isolation; of counselors from, 
teaching f iiaLLty 5i^d students 

13-^ lack of aw-arCTes.3 of the commonality of percenpticns anci goals of 

cousselajTi; and aracemic faculty ^ ,3*^3-3 

ll-. Lack of :nD<!cr^:tanding by faculty of coEmumity college piiilospp^y 5. 

.whidi ir.ciu<fei prcsrisicDn of extensive counseling and career guidance ^ 3*38 3 

' ' ' . ■ ro 

. .. ' -. ^ o . 

lo, insufficier.t xSxfort '^e by counsi^ors t^n detErmine the leamin^g styles - • • o 



"oT and €^R... ;::i:re "iMstiTmc'ttonial^'inofe"^^ !h\SnidUEi:'~'students--'m{r"to ^ 

jiiBuiarb tMj^ iiif,jv:s^zLiM. to inr>trucit.orG ' 3.38 
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...Table 5 (continued) 



Item ' Causal Statement ■. ' . Mean . . -Mode 

^ ■ / • 



. 6. Unclear prog'ram objectives and. goals for counseling -and advisement 3*29 1; 

LI 19. Insufficient effort by instructors to 'utilize a broad spectrum of . . 

..instructional modes and to make instruction relevant to real life . 3,2k ' ^ 3 

I1.2- 12. Over-specialization- in limited areas of responsibility, leaving both 
counselors and instructors removed from the maih stream of student 

life and. in'stitutional. decision-making . ^ 3,19 . 3v 

13 ; *Lack of unc^rstanding and appreciation by instructors of ;the rigors 

of counseling and advisement' ' • ■ 3. 05 . 3 

-D. Lack of clear commitment to the student by academic faculty ^ 2.95 • "3 ' 

7. ^Unclear program objectives and goals for campus instruction ■ ' ' 2/90' 3/. ' 

2.0. Ind ivid ual coun selors expend their professional energies providing ' 
' services they like to -provideTrither than the~services neededJby the 

, student and the educational system supporting the student 2.76 j } _ 

.15. Lack of clear commitment, to the student by counselor-advisors ' ■ ' 2.67, 3 ' ' 

. ' " ^ Lev Priority 

10, Lack of understanding and. appreciation by counselors of the rigors of teach- * 

ingy since counselors have ho required classroom-. teaching responsibility 2.^+8 • ' 3 

5- Unclear institutional goals 2.33 • 2 ' 

. , / - ■ - J. . 

8. Attitudinal competitiveness between counselors and teaching faculty I.90 1 ro 

• ■ ■ . . ■-■ ■ ■/ / ■ . - ■ ■■■ 3 
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. Table 6 ■ °; 

Solution Statements "by Category of Importance 
• Counselor Sub~Group (N - 21) 
. . " Round TVp of - Delphi , 



Item Solution Statemfent - ^ , " - ' Mean Mode 

7 ■ -J — — : • : \ : ~ 

^. Maximum Pri-ority 

25. Creai^e continuing opportunities for counselors and faculty t6 

viiite;ract with each other and vith students outside the classroom I4.86 . " * 5 

35-; ..Encourage institutional commitment to student needs, grovth, . • ' 

"and development- * .. • ^ ;-l*.8l * 5 

-2h/ Devise an improved dynamic communication system between ' " 

counselors and academic faculty ./ * v "1^)71 5 . 

Devise activities to increase trust and promote positive 

relationships among counselors and faculty ^.71 5 

36^ ^Encourage more' counselor ref"crrals of students to individual faculty' • , , 

— ^— ^"members--^^ic~-t-ea;c h - in th e ar e as e f-paFy^eulay-iatej=^est-4;o the stu ri ent , '---i '. ^ , : 



thus making academic advising'and c^eer counseling more of a joint 

responsibility\of , counselors, and academic faculty 5 

. ^ High Priority ^ , ' 

2 3.. "'-Encourage and facilitate the active involvement of counselor- ■ ' 

ad,visors in' matters' pertaining to curriculum and instruction . li.OO ^ . 1? " 

1*0- -Devise activities to assist both teaching faculty and counselots-ln 

"^viewing their. I'esponsi-bilities in whole-student development as a ■ ■; { 

^ "challenge and an opportunity for shared' personal growth. . . . h.OO * 

" — '■ • ; - : " • • V ^ . 0 

37-* ' Devise; activities to assist counnelors' and faculty in understanding 

and respecting the contributions and. tasks performed by the other 3-66 ' li 



ERIC 



Tatle 6 (continuled)^ 



em 



Solution Statement 



.Mean 



29. ■ Devise activities to. emphasize the commonality the goals of 
' campus instruction and of counseling -^^and adviSement 

26. Prioritize n^'eds', resources^,, and services in two prpgrtun areas 
■ iri order to .maximize time availa"ble foir constructive' interaction- 
-between .counselors and faculty " ■. ■■■ 

39* .'Devise a referral s ystem to'meiximize interaction and, utilization o f 
cour<sel6r/ advisor , instructors .and community resources to facilitate 



Medium Priori£y 
3M 



■3.33. 



whole-student growth -in valuers clarification,; problem-solving, 
. decision-m8Lking,r:e'tc. . V 



'33.. f Encourage counselors 'to serve as learning process' Consultants to - 
• the academic faculty an;d facilitate such service j 

38.- Involve.coiinselors, .as. social scientists, and behavioral specialists, 
. - in^.tKe- process of establishing and maintaining meaningful relation- 
. steLpa within the total academic community 

■ ■ • ■ ' ' \ ' ■ ■ •'■ 

34. Devise staff development programs that include information concerning 
' the community/Junior ^college^K^ilosophy and mission j' ■ 

27"v- Articulat? and implement pxans toVachieve, specific iiistitutional 
r y ■ ob jectives and goals .rather thanXtlite broad general ones presently 
articulatedMl97'+-75 catalog), ■ [ \\ ■ 



3.33: 

3.33 
3.29 

3.19 



~2^. Articulate specii'ic program goals for 'caitipus' instruction and. for 
^ the - counseling and advisement operat^pn^,;'/ ' . , . ^ ' / ■ . / . , 



'■^'3.10 




Mode 
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; Table '6 (continued) 



rte'm " Sol^ution Stateijient^ " " " ' "Mode" 



a; ■ ■ ■ ■ . s ■ . . . • ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■. • f 

: 22. Assign counselors to specific academic divisions in order that they - ' . 

may develop- special counseling expertise in the various subject 

matter areas in' that . division • ^ . . 2.81 ■ 2-3 , 

21. Decentralize counseling services, ajid locate counselors in -the various 

academic .divisions, throughout the campus vhere the students are 2 ..76 3 

V 32. Encourage counselor^ ,to develop and^t.o teach courses' designed to - ' 

facilitate vhole--student grovth' and 'development 2.6? • • ':-- l 

Lov Priority '■ ~ 



20 



31. In addition to their 'usual responsibilities , require all*'' 

counselors to teach at lea^t one .course each session, o^^""- ' ' 2'. 00 -.^ . .1 
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_ ■ - ■ . . ' . - - ■ APPENDIX F ■ ■ ; , 

Minority Opinions and. Related Coranents : Roimr. 'Jne of He.lphi , 
^ . Faculty Sutr-Group*' / . 

Item Number ^ ' 

1^^ Locate~^uns^lo^ 

3: Most^'instructors have-aitil© or no contact vith eounseiors^. 

5, . Institutional goals as now ant i ciliated are just vague , brpad 
. generalities. . ' ' . \ 

7, Counselors are the only ones" to find (±z^c:^i^es of the instnic--' 
tional pj;ograxn unclear. ^ 

. 8. Restrict counselors to personal co.unseliii:^: -^d be sure they are 
qualified to do it.; ■ * 



9, Lousy relations exist between- counselccrs anid faculty. 

15 • Most counselors ' do not kijow the acadendii ^r!n^:Hi::=:H well enough 
-to do an effective Job of academic adv ±s r^. 

16 . 22. ilS. J^^ally care , about students? . 

20. It's ridiciilGUS to have counselors wasting tiiiE: ±n .student 
schedule, planning. Students could do it better-i 

22. Assigning counselors :to- specific academic areEs -^^?BS tried out 
. ' on the Clearwater campus . • ' Vftiy: not try developing counseling 
specialists on the St ."^ Petersburg campus too?- 



28. Counselors"^ need to acc^uaint . themselves ^^i-ith specific program 
, objectives and. .goals. - . ■ . ' \ ^ 

GeneTal Comment ~~ [ ~ "'^"T ~ \ T 



■S olution to problem : 

Except for retaining one counselor .per campus who is expert in 
vocational fields /provide- time for individual faculty to do 
the advising and counseling, (it won't be done, of course, -: 
because iit's too simple!) 




Minority Opinions' arid Re]feted Comments: Round Two of Delphi. 

Pacultj: Sub-group , . . . 



Item Number 



counselor interaction. 

. • • ■ « 

We are as close as a phone call, but I can;sul,t counselors far 
more frequently than they call me, ^ \ . _ . a 

. ■ Laziness and lack of commitment to studerLts, not physical, s'epa- 
ration, keep faciJ,ty and counselors'^f roc: interacting more . 
effectively. ''\\ 

■ -" ■ " ^' ■ ■ • A, 

The re?J. problem is at-Jbitudinal separatican, not physical. 

—. "Physipoi sppp^T-A+.i on is ft -Tnrn imal problem vh e n weighed a g ainsi: 

lack of counselor training in. allied health proTessions^^ - 
counseling. - , • \ 

2v The system of CGcmmiunicatijm appears adequalie. *Sllingness t;::: 
.. -use the syExeitr; is some,th±E^ else again I 

Desperate need for and. u^ af a good isystem of coinmunicatiori 
betrween counseling ar r' jjiai:::ruction. 

■ ■ ' . ■ ' ■ ' ■ " * - "^.^ 

ConceTitrate on two essentials: (l) good communication, and 

(2) "warm, body" contact . ' ' 

3. Opportunity exists lor counselor andMnstructor interaction; 
we just don't. capitaOjize on that opportunity. ^ ^''-^ 

3-^. Ample op^prtunities exist for counselor-facuity-studept inter- 
action. "Each, instructor works "a 35 hour week; 15 "in clas5, 5 

^ ' f or - lu nc h , an d ..t he rpmnini n g IS in the of:fjnfi. Counselor s tell 

\ me that their appointment sheets allow fnr l6 students per da;y>." 
^ . but* only 8 are scheduled.v to -drop-ins. There seems^,trO 

be plenty of time for coffee , visiting 5 etc. We as , individuals 
just need to use a little initiative and a lot- more; coammitment 
to'get the job. done. ^ • - ' . " • * 

3-^. I do not believe the . implied time constraints are so limiting! ■ 
It' s just an excuse ! . \^ ' ' - . ' 

.. .. ■ . . . \ . . ■ 

k J 'Heavy work load does discourage voluntary , motivated counselor- 
faculty-st.udent interaction. \ Each of us is too busy meeting the 
immediate needs of the. student to look farther down the path.- 
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APPENDIX F (continued) : 



Item Number 



Most teachers have more than enough time |to meet with counselors; 
• and st7idents . , . ■ > . i • . . ■ [ 

I have .no free office tine, • I 



. Administration seems to have little graspj or understanding | 
about heavy faculty loads. , ' . | | 

5- The '"philosophy" of S*F.,J.C- is too abstract. ! 

^ ■ " ' " ■ I 

S.P.J.C^ ^s goals a.s presently stated are fsr- too. broad- an'd 

-generaH.. They ajne .so vague as to be. nebuliras. 

Wfaat are -cnor in^it-utional goals anyhow? w'ly don't we clearly 
know -sdiaX they JEre? Do we really have any? 

Tke ^institxiti ongLl gioals may appear clea r or.Daper^ but certainly' 

many xnstxt'[-±L..Qj::^ decisions are made which.::do not seem to , ! 
snppGHTt thes*^^ goals. So is pur decision-mEiving goal-oriented 
or is it^jexpe;.iency-oriented" or motivated^ty prejudices?. _ ^ .1 

1 - 

i •. ■' * ■ ■ - ► • - ■- 

Institutiionsii r3;oals , while written, are not internalized by 

- either ins true nional nor coonselin^ staffs. v , . | 

.Faculty do not accept the objectives and goals articulated for. 
the couns^lin^ program as the counselors' internalized objec- 
tives and! goal:^ . . • ■ 

^ -Since most faculty haven't seen program objectives for counsel- 
ing, how can judge their clarity? ^ . : " , . 

Program objectives and goals are now fairly, clear t|or counseling 
^ and fo:^ instruction w ' * , 1 ■ 

- I honestly do not think the administration has any clear notion 



1 - 



c-f how to .vrite and implenent* program objectives.. . If they. did,- 
clear -guidelines for doinig so would- now be disseminated-, to all ' 
iii3tructcrs-,~and~they have not b^ "' i.\ 

itccomplishmeat of campus instruction objectives and goals is 
frequently '.hampered by uninformed, administrative meddling, from 
the central staff level.' .. ' ' . 

Goals, at best, are vague understandings , usually discipline- ]' 
.centered.. 

■■ ' ' ■ ' - ^' ' . , \ * 

Progran objectives in my discipline are clear.- However , to^ con- 
vince crth'ers: of the necessity of these programs is a Veal . 
problem. \ ' ^ .. 

■ :• . 2-3-9- ■ -^S '■^;\-v.. \^ 
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. APPENDIX (continued) 
Item Number " ^ 

7. No one would consider objectives ■ aiid goals of the instructional 
program unclear, if counselors were not the priiLe source of rais- 
in forratiojci to students concerning these objecti'/es and goals. - 

--Q---~-Attitia Mna l --Gompeti:ti-vene s ^ — 

real pi-obl^^m that ne:eds attention"] We're not pulling together ~" 
on manjr things. . ■ . ' ' 

Observed opinions aiod' comments indicate a definite critical atti- 
tude toward- counselors- by. faculty. The student suffers' because 
of this. 

Faculty accuse counselors of-. not keepinii "up "with program changes, 
. and counselors -accuse ^faculty of not knowing miything about. 
' . counseling, since i^ isn't on their certificate! The primary 
cause^ cf this is petty jealousy and- distrust because of the lack 
of personal interacxlon' between counselors and" faculty . ' - ' 

There is an unf brtmziate debilitating lack of trrust between 
counselors and. facrizlty. 

If commmiication an i personal interaction are improved';, distrust 
should soon disappear. 

. I hear all kinds of snide .remarks that faculty make about coun- - 
selors . and. vic'e versa. . ' -> \ 

In certain departments, there exists\ a mutual distnast and gen- 
• eral feeling that we could ho without each other. 

Unfortunately, we ji3:s~t don't. .trust each othfr. 

I^trust counselors, but many of my colleagues don'x, which ' 
:■' distresses me. . ' . ' ^ 

"7^ '9~* My response, conaiisionea oy interpersonal contacts., gives no " 

basis for distrust. 

:I trust, qcunselors. ~ ' '. '■ 

I* don't distrust counselors.. I^.. do feel they aren't always well - " 
.informed though. ■ . >o' " 

. -Distrust isn't a major problem: it's' of negligible proportion. 

The source of faculty distrust of counselors lies in the fact- 
that .counselors too often have demonstrated an abysmal lack of 
knowledge of the specifics of the S.P.J.C-. academic programs. 
Accordingly, with iustlfication , the teaching faculty feels that 



APPENDIX ? {conr:inued) ■ 
I tern Number ' . \ ' . ■ - 

they axe better qualifi'e'^ to .give the studer^t counseling on 
' * -a-cadeinic blatters* 

The teaching faculty do not understand or, ti-nst counselors and 
• their TOrk> \ 



ip. If^ :;6uiiselors have ever iiad classTOom 'reoponsibllity , they've 
certainly forgotten vhat it's like! 

^Most counselors^ have been classroom teachers at 'some time and* 
are . aware o.f the rigors of teaching. 

• ■ ■ ■ f 
Counselors are teachers > They work continuous"ly vitih individual* 
student^ , at least. 

Counselors desperately need to ^oe recycled 'back into the class- 
' room. Otherwise, they begin to lose touch. 



I don' t think anything would be gained 'by hsv7.ng counselors 
teach a class. 

11. Most faculty have no real idea of what a counselor does- all day 
besides drink -coffee and misdirect students into classes they 

are not prepared for. . ! ' 

f • • . "... 

Teaching '.faculty rarel^ give cccnselors credi:t frr any rigor! 
P should have it so easy! 

The counseling field is much mozre complex than rir^t instructors 
realize. 

I understand and appreciate counseling responsibiiitles . , • • . . 

I aln (luite ;satis^ied^.with the quality of the couris^lingy done by ■ 
our ^ GQjjns^ori k , nnr^ -Tpp^i wp- Vipvp^ ^ -T^rsc ^. ^r.- x^y yv iZ r ^TF^-^'^^'n ^ h ip ■ ' 

12.. Counselors and faculty are removs^ firom ^«tuden± li^e and insti- 
"tutxonai dCfci-simi-Tiiaking"!-" z — : ' ' -■- ' ; — — — — ^ 

. Over-specialization reduces time Tor related ac1>iv±ties. .' ,1 : 

The opportunity to participate is available, but nasi: faculty 
members do not perceive either the opportunity noV "the necessity 

^for participation. ; 

■ . . ■ • t"" . '. 

am not well informed about these matters , and ^hence my judg- 
ment would be inadequate. 
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AI^PSTIDIX F (contj 

Item Number 

13» .Although ^ feel the idea exti*essed 'is valid, I do not feel that 
:it is a cause of the identified probl em, I'd be willing to bet 
that several of vthe statemen\s received heavy, but invailid," 
responses because the respondents^ unconsciously considered the 
truth of the question in ways other than how it^ relates to t'-^e 
problem, ' • ' . . 




See comment above, i.e.i teachers say: "Let me teach/' PERIOD* 

' • ■ We do^ see . ourselves as specialists ]and, therefore, we do lack 
awareness of our qommonalities . . ^ < 

Most teachers are teaching tflae course; this is -Ehe vrong goal. 

I . • Awareness of commonality of perceptions and goals of counselors 
and teachers is vital "j^o optimum cooperative interaction. 

If your study points up' this awareness , that alone will make ' 

— — it. vorthwh il e J — '. — . . 1_ ; 1 . : ■ ^' , 

■■ \ . ' . . . . / , 

lh\ Many teachers reject the Community college philosophy.. J.r\ fact, 
^ over half .of my departmental colleagues reject - the- open-door -.^ ^ 

f^-. ^concept • / " 

I • ■■ ' . ■ / . ■ 

I feel strongly that :few of my faculty colljeagues r,e ally under- , 
stand the distinctive purposes of ,th« ■community juniqr' college. ' 



Relatively few faculty members really subscribe to the community 
junior college philosophy. | f- / 

The preponderance of the faculty understand the community college / 
philosophy 'I ' \ ' .' ' ■ j- ' /; 

4ost understand the philosophy, but few rea^y internalize it. 



/ 



15 • . From feedback I get from students , . coimselbrs do show lack of .. ,. 
^■^-z — commitment to. students ' ' ■ ' ' , . , ;- ' ' \ — — 

. •stuoi.ents complain about lack of counselor coiimitment to them.-''. 



. . The natur^ of counseling;^ is bui.lt on service and commitment to 
\ students, 

\ 1^-16'. Faculty and. \oiinselors as a whole are Committed ,j;o students. 

From . my' feedback from -students j .1 wonder if real commitment to 
I the students ■ exivsts on the part of the . faculty in general- the 
I" counselors : in general . 



/ 
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/■ • . AP'PiSJDIX F (continued) 

' \ ■ " • » ♦ 

Item Nmnber / 

^ ' 'Most" faculty and counselors have a^strong comiitment to students", 

• 16.' From ny own behavipr even, I would^have ty question whether" 
rfeal faculty coinmitfcent to students exists'. 

. • ■ /' _ • 

Too frequently, faculty cormnitment is to the discipline and 
not to the student. Many students are "cooledxout 



IT. Counselors act many times as if their "insights are deeper and ~ 
their responsibilities ^greater than those of instructors. Much 
valuable information is' withheld from instructors counselors, 
because they don't trust teachers with student confidences. 

Few faculty recognize that \they, share 'a primary purpose with 
*■■ . counselors. . ■ • ' ? 



'18. Most counselors only w&nt to do .program planning.- vn:ien It comes, - 
to test interpretation 5 ■ assisting students .with real-world \, 
problems , etc., the average counselor prefers, to refer the 
student to someone else, such as the testi-ng .coordinator or the; 
dean, and then, sits back and crlt3.cl^es the action that is tal^en". 



Faculty wpul^d welcome ass instance from counselors as learning 
process consultants. This is of prime importance 4 are to * 
effectively serve, our diverse* clientele . ■ \ 1 *■ • ' 

: . ' ' ■' ■ . * ' ■ ' ■ .'.,^^'-! • , ■ • 

\I can H say that^'I've seen any evidence tha:t counselors know -'J 

.much about lea.ming theory or human behavior. ' / r [ . \ 

* I. :'t7o\al.d .welcome such assistance from counselors but jnone has 
\ ; ■ been ,proferred. . ■ - i 

This is- very : important , and Vould be valuable assistance to the^ 
V instructional Xtaff and to* our' students . If counselors were/ 
V~located"~lTi~ou?>'4:nstr^ this would |facilrj:^e • . 



\ 



s uch c oope ra'^J/e-^iTl'teract i on . " 



19. I think "there .ASv.niore effort toward educational relevance 'than 
ever* before . ; ' . TIT" \ ' ~ ' \ 

' There exijst's ;a tremendous, need' for. relevance. - Alternate routes 
*to the same objective >are greatly needed..' ,\ ^ 

Many instructors fail to recognize the change in ..i^le goals of ' 
• S.P.J. Ci brought about by the change in our society- and our 
"new" studentj body. r-- \ . " / .] ; ^ . 

According to bur students, this is- a Very .real proplem. 



■ ^ ■ . ■ APPENDIX F.(continuedr ' . ' 

•Item Number * ' . 

■ ■ • ■ ' • * i " ■ J'"' * •'■ ' / . , 

Faculty need to .make a greater -effort, to utilize a broad spectrum 
' . of instructional modes. 

■•• ; ^ ■ ' . ■ / ' 

There* is an' attacheiiient for traditional methods of* instruction . 

21. Partial decentralization ^of counseling sisrvices"vas tried for 
. • a while on the Cle arva^^er ca mj^us,- and,^T liked the reacly availa- . 

:..=:.:^:=;^=^iXi-t^^ , 

students..' Seemed effective.- • • ^ • . . 

I do not support decentralization .'of co^mseling ''services . Im-. ■ 
prd^ed .commimi cation can be achieved, with both faculty and .stu- 
dents ■ without decentralization ./ . . ^ - 

Please do not decentralize counseling services /. We kjiow exactly . 
where counselors are and that; they, are ' as close as our nearest 
, telephone. ; ^ ■ , ^ .. 

Counselors individually should spend time in the various Academic . 

areas and Interac't ^vi th instriTPtn r c; nnr i st.nrlpri'ts hut sh oiiljiJie-:,^^ 

./ located in a resource center with centralized supp.ort services- 

; Decentralization will .create extensive coordinating » communicat-*'" 
ing, inte'rdepartmentar considerations as well as admihistra^^ . 
problems. I advise against.it. .• " ■ 

As' a student of. principles -of management ,' decentralization .of 
; ' counseling- could easily create more problems than it might solve. !■ 

On the surface, decisntralization may seem to be a reasonable- 
solution,, but I am:not convinced it' nor specialization (#22) 
should be high priority solutions. . " j 

Decentralization is not a necessity.. ^ 



r'' Decentralization of counseling would be too radical a change.* 

! ' . '. ■ • ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

' ' ■ ■ . " . • • . ' • I ■ ' - ■ ' * ' ■ ' 

-L , . Our Sttidfints 'Y^n h 't n^ecl thRt Tnnoh sppniol i yf^t , • , _^ 

\, ^ Strongly support the decentralization of. counseling services. 
. ' ^- XShbrt of this , I suggest counselors be dispensed with. . 

• \:i - •4-. . , ■ Counseling is ;a .separate service and should -remain "^centrali zed. 

; ■ I would support limited de^centralization . \ 

1 i ■.. ' '■ . . \ ; ' ; • , ■ ' ■: V ■ , 

.; : ■ Decentralization of counseling services would simply pat the job V 
back on the department chairman/ I oppose it. ' 
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. APPENDIX F (continued) . ■ : ' ';. ■ 

Item Number , ; ; 9 ' 

" / Decentralization would result in students being . unable to, t^ind' 
help when they ^)^t and ^need it and , dis.integratiorx of counseling 
as a distinct college 'function , for counseling would probably .• 
get' lost in the shuffle-, ' .* 



22, This seeras wise,. Then each academic division could h'five a 



coun'seling specialiat for that divisicfe. 



Let's at least try ttie counseling divis'ion specialist idea as. ah^ 
experiment, '\ ' 

It may not be the pnly ^olution, but let's' give it a try. 

Assign' a few cojunselors as . specialists but leave some as gener-r 
alxsts- in the counseling afrea of the student services division.. 

No, coiLns^ling JLs a separate service and counselors should be- 
well informed in general^ ■ v j. . * ; r 



It is too difficult an undertaking to assi 



?n counselors to the 



vario\is "academic divisions . ' ' 

We faculty have the ^ expertise In "filie vocational academic : diyi- 
sions; we don't need' "counseling specialists," I need co\in- 
selors^ to -help me with ^comaseling j'elative to* general ■ academic / o. 
subjects, , ' ■ '\ ■ ■ , 

> ■ , ■ ^'.i ' . •.' . . ■ 

Coiiiselors , who have at least one\ degree in a,.discipline ..other . 
than their behavioral ;majorv should* be permanently ' assigned to , 
a division 'as assistant division director to' assist students 
■majoring in that .division*. He/she vshpuid'be thoroughly ■ aware of ' 
the prerequisites to passing each course in the division, and by 
^^■utili^^ing a Resource jSect^-bn at Campus Administration , cprrelate ' 
students' records .and' test.s with student selection of courses to . 
-be~t-aken,-^ The right~to—fai-l— is -too costly, ahd permissiveness 
must be-,checke^d! ' < ' \ . • ' 

V ' Counselors/need a broader'' background in the acadeinic "preparation 

-and needs/of students. They shouia aclvise""students i:o; fuli'iii ..■ 
■ the' nece^ssary program requireijents. , Too many -students -are . ^ 

■poorly ^advised ■ concerning required- courses and have tp attend v • 
*. extra sessions', , \ 

- ■ ' ■ . '\ ■ ' ■ ■ ' • ■ ■ 

23 V I qi^estion ^hether'> couns'elors have any gf-ep.t expertise in tn'e . ; - 
area of ^urricul^:^ and instruction, although perhaps their 
> ; objectivity might be. of some value. .* * ' ' 

Coimseloi^s -could' provide ir.uch-needed service' to faculty by giy- 
V- ing feedback from students. This : could be incortioratfed in an* 



APPENDIX F (continued) 



Item Number 



overall systems approach. 



^ Active involvement of counselors ' in mattdrs pertaining to curri- 
culum and.instruction vould probably impr^pve interaction af the " 
■ administrative level but not af the f aciaty level. 

I think* it is just as important that faculty get . involved in 
B counseling- and advisemfent .as it is for counselors to invdlve ■ 
themselves, in curriculum and instruction. ^ 

'I think it is of prime importance to involve counselors in .. 
matters .relating to curriculum and instruction. ' = \ 



- ^^i-s-i-s-where-r-^plTice^em^ 

of communication -that vill facilitate and assure active involve- 
ment between counselors, faculty, administration, and students 
in the educational -process. Then- the larger community as well 
will benefit and we will be providing an avenue for. life-long 
learning. ' ♦ ■ , ^ 

2l*.- Willingness of counselors and faculty to use the communication 
system is the real problem! 



We as individuals must take the initiative to devise dynamic com- 
munication systen.s. But let's face it! We are lazy, and; we ■ 
wanf someone else to set it up, and then we'll probably find 
excuses not to paLrticipatel. 

If. only we could once again have our Faculty Dining Room or a • 
lounge - some place where we could drop in and out again inform- 
ally and know- each other better personally. Such. a facility ' 
would go a- long way to providing' resolution; to the problem 
causes I rated as "ma ximum priori ty ." - ' 



.2^." Interaction "between faculty and- counselors and students outside 
. the classroom is impractical to expect in a community '-college 
se\tting. \ ■ * ' ■ : 

\ . . . ■ ,■ . ..\ • , ■ : ■ ■ . "~ ' 

26. Without this, nothing substantial will occur'. ' , 

It is essential that we prioritize needs , resources, and- ser- 
vices in order to maximize the 'effectiveness! of counseling and. 
instruction.. \ ■ i . 



^.e" can't work together -if 've can't ge_t -together. 



'27. Institutional goals "and; objective must be brpad in scope' to allow 
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Item Niin.be r 



APPENDIX F (continued) 



The intrinsic worth of the idea to' artic-alate and iraTDleir.er.t 
.plans to achieve specific inst.i t.nt.-i nnal nnjo^fi.re ; an d is 
excellent! However, I'm not sure it would necessarily alleviate 
the identified problem. ./ ' 

The institution's objectii?^ as presently stated in the current- 
college bulletin (p. 5) are so vogua that they are silly. It's 
like saying we believe in motherhood and the flag. 

If our objectives and; goals were iore specific naybe we woxoldn't 
be so auick and skilful in rationalizing poor-decision making. 

A degree of specificity is desirable here to shace-up fuzzy 
,JhiBMng_andJ:o .congeal .genexa l id ens into speci.fic-i-ssues-, , 



28. 



29. 



Your questionnaire ^ust prompted me to reread the college 
Catalog and the Faculty Majiual concerning objectives and goals. 
■Slim pickins !" / . 

I 

... I . 

Clear, concise art/iculated goals and objectives are essential 
at eYBT-r level! ... ■ . 

_ • _ . / 

-rt-Tias been an experience in the past .to watch us flounder 
aroun,d^with out clearly statejd objectives. Hopefully, our 
1975tT6 reorgani/zation will ^change all this. 'l will be inter-- ■• 
ested.in how our planning experts measure progress. . 

Unclear objectives result in ineffective use of resources. 

EmphasiL on clearly stated goals helps us to think in terins of' 
how well we are reaching those goals. 

It is imperative that "we devise activities to emohasize the con- 

■^t^J4%-i^^^-the-goal:s-of cum ib .til in ^ a n -d~-g-dvl-s-emegrraira —■ 

instruction.! . , 



Awareness of Ithis commonality of goals is absolutely essential 
to problem! solution. . 



30. 



This is of m£Lj or importance. 

I-ajn emphati\(ially/in favor, of any type of prograr. that will pro^ 
mote positive re:j./ationships .-between .counselor^ and faculty. "We 
cheat ourselves. .and our' students if we don't actively support 
this -interaction. ■ .' 



If we are to 
lthit_w.e_ggi._ 



\ 



tWust each other as/ professionals , it is imperative 
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APPEIIDIX F (contiaui2d)- 



Inforrnal get-togethers, koffee klatches, vhatever - would go a 
long way to get. the ball rolling here. A friendl:r; re3axed^atcios- 
~^ piiere is bound to improve the clir-ate for learning. ' 

Perhaps distrust is a bit strong, but I guess .if -j-ou mean ''an" 
absence of trust" because of little interaction, I certainly 
wou|!d have to see this as a problem cause. 

I don't . see this as pressing. 

31- I-f department chairmen are required to teach a class, why net 
counsel>ors? I believe this would give counselors a more real- 
istic contact with and conception of students in the educational 
system. ^' v . 

I feel strorgly that all qualified twelve r.onth certificated 
staff should be required to teach a class. 

The system does not need counselors as ^separate employees; all 
-^'ommunity college instructors should be; counselors^. Therefore , 
counselors. now employed- should be ' full-time instructors, not V 
just teach one course. I guess what i am saying is that the 
system, has artificially created two job descriptions .that are 
actually one/ V/e all are counselor-instructors. If we're not, 
ve' ought to 'get out .-of the business. , ' . 

The simplest and most str-iightforward solution to^ Ihe -.identified 
problem -is -to eliminate one group,' the counselors. They should 
be absorbed into- the instructional ranks where they can make . ■ 
better, more realistic' use of their" counseling skills;. , 

The general faculty"" would view it. at- a distinct threat , if coun- 
selors were required to teach a class. 



Faculty and counselors have little appreciation for what the 
other does. Requiring counselors to- te^-ich a. class would undoubt- 
edly giv.e them some good insights. > \ , • ' 

Requiring counselors to teach a class' would be beneficial. It 
would (a) give them'a better perspective; (b) by physical prox- 
imity,. put them, in contact with faculty on' a reg^ar basis; and 
.(c) give faculty something in common to share. 



If "this alone were required,^it would make nore monies^^ailable 
for teaching salaries in addition to the other obvious' benBXits . 
Perhaps instructors should be required to assume regularly \^ 
scheduled counseling/advising functions too\ . Then maybe a nut^ 
ual respect- might develop and the student vo.ild benefit: ' 
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Item- Nunber 



If counselors were expected to teach at least one class each 
session (Sessions' I and II only), I believe they vould be more 
empathetic with students and with faculty. 



Perhaps then sonie of 



the real, tangible problems LhuL exlsL w oul- d r- a s^m:e— great e r 

impo'^tance to them. 

Of course ^counselors should also teach! 

Most counselors have been teachers at one time or another. They 
are needed as full-time counselors and should not be required zo. 
teach. 

I doubt that the^^cxounseling staff has the-tine or the inclination 
to develpp-ctSufses to maximize student development, but it would ^ 
inly'be beneficial if they woiild. 




Solf-awareness is vital for success in any endeavor; The student 
needs to come to grips with strengths, areas of needed improve- 
ment, and finding a propitious niche in society. The ^counselor's 
empathetic sensitivity should be reinforced by the interpersonal 
relationship.. , . - . / ■ 

'In areas of the counselor's expetise, he may be, able to teach 
short-term specialized courses for specific purposes, like^ 
"personal growth and development. 

I don't see this' as too important. 
Job! 



Besides, I have to save'm;^; 



Someone certainly needs to develop and teach courses of self- 
development and self-understanding, for we have many student|S who 
have unrealistic self-concepts and many t;inresolved problems. 

I can't believe so few educators care about the whole student 
• ' • growth and development process. I -could cry! ^ ^ 

Development of such courses could be most useful. 

Students heed help in learning how to cope successfully in our 
.'" modem world and how to, understand themselves. Counselor- 
/ developed courses of this type are an excellent idea! 

The neglected area of whole-student growth cries, out for atten- 
■ tion.'. Teachers are not contributing nearly enough. 1 wish 
counselors would make this a priority objective. 

33 & 38. By what virtue^ .a,re counselors perceived to be better qualified 
than faculty to be learning process consultants or behavioral 
" specialists? The truth pf the matter Is . that co^onselors . need to 

rime^-'Te~all:stl^aily^^ 



iDe Spending more 
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APPEriDTX F (continued) 
Item KurJber \^ " . 

■ 33. Unless" counselors have expertise in\leaming px^ocess and in 

teaching this process, I don't think \they should try to tell ex- 
perienced faculty members how to teacl^ their subjects. 

If^ counselors ver- qualified as iearaing process consultants, I 
think it voi.2d De a, tremendous assistance to the instruetional 
staff and tc the citudents. We need all the qualified help ve' 
can get! . ' \ '■ 

This vould be "most useful. \^ 

Counselors woiold be effective in the role of learning process 
consultants only if they were specialists in tl\e various teach- 
ing- fields . ' ' - ' . ' \ . 

\. . ' 

-^^ ave -t o~4iit-ei>e^t— f acuity--4^ 

of learning process consultation. Creating awareness of need of 
such service is essential. \^ . 

3h. Teaching faculty who do not know of and adhere to theVunique role 
of the community junior college should never be employed to 
teach there. And therein lies a major part of our'.probiem today 
at^S.P.J.a. ^ Hopefully, staff development efforts will improve ^ 
this -sitiuition,' and future hiring will accord importance to this 
essential qualification. 

This is vita2.. Too many of the faculty do not support the cX)m- 
munity college philosophy. . ' ^ , 

Most of the faculty understand the philosophy and mission of tl^e 
. community junior college.-,. ; • ' 

There is already too much interference' with proper class preparaA 
.. tion l>y administrative activities that faculty members are re-' 
. \ quired to- perform. 



35. I think most of the staff are committed to student needs and 
development . " ■ 

"The institution" has stated this cpmrnitment in the college • 
bulletin. But we are "the institution. \We must take the initia- 
tive. Kow many of us really witness' to \this coramitnent ' to 'stu- 
dents .consistently as we discharge our duties? ' . ' ■ ' 



36. Very few faculty members are' prepared, to do .acaderrd-o advising or 
career .counseling in their own areas . of academic exrertise , nor 
do they have the' time.. \. :^ - 

■ ' ■ .• ' ' \ ' • •■ . 

I doubt that most faculty' members are qualified" to 'Sdvise. or to 
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Item Nianber 

counsel even in the area of their teaching speciality, 

37. -tt is of central importance that we devise activities to assist 
comselors and faculty in rpsnpn'^^T>£ -f-^^e -^a^vs ' "^/i cont rlb u- 



tions' of the other. 



38. You con't Eiake a zebra by painting stripes on a iTiUle! If coun- 
selors vere effective in the role of social scientists and' be- 
havioral specialists i there wouldn't be a problem. 

39. The referral system, is a first-rate idea,'' Let's develop this 
and; implement it, 

I consider, ssuch a referral system of maxinum importance because 

it should maximize counselor-student-f acuity-community inter- 
action. 



•Right on! 

This is too idealistic. It'll never work, 

1*0, If we would all remember that we are teaching whole persons and 
not stuffing minds isolated from badies-y-Ve' d be more effective 
teachers , • • • ' • / 



"The new student" in toda:,r»s community college must be received 
as a whole perion or there's no way we' 11 teach him anything, 

■c ^ ■ ' > . 

Too many of us are- concerned only with classroom hurdle -j umrirfg , 
not with .learning, ' . ' ' 

General Comments : 

1. I do hope that something will be done to implement the findings 
of this research project. . 



2. I think the ■ department chairmen have a responsibility to coun- 
^s.elors to make them: aware of the various courses and programs 
within their areas. Counselors also should report back to de- 

. partment chairmen -significant student feedback-, etc, that would 
be beneficial in effecting positive change within the department. 

3. ' Knowing the majority' opinion has- .not . changed most of my opinions. 

as to the .-priority causes "and solutions. I still feel oiir col- 
lege is* doing well in alleviating causes'lO, 13, ll*, l6, and 20, 
and in. implementing soltitions 1, 7, 8, 9, lli/l5, ^and 20. I ■.. 
think we should 'work more on solution 39, which is^of prime" 
importance. - . . 



•/ 
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/ 

/ 
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Item liinber ■ \^ 

U. With the teaching load I have there is no possible vay I can 
. take the tine to defend any of n;/ minority opinions. 

5. I know that there miist^be some direction from us supervisors and 
that we must devote time to lead the way by our own actions and 

' then drafe> aloii^ relucLciiit coll eague s. ^ But all Lou of ^ ^exi we — '■ 

supervisors too are bogged down with our own minutiae and lose 
sight of the fact that we are leaders^ and have, a role to fulfill 
.as such. The end result is that all of us as individuals tend 
to look continually fo"r "them" to do the job. We all must sit 
back end look at our priorities. Othewise V7e will be looking 
only at trees arid may never see the beauty or the .meaning of the 
forest. ' " 

6. ajn not trying to be critical, but I nave used this instrument 
as a vehicle to do some .reflective 'thinking.. We become frag«- . 
mented and then comp.artmentalized and end up in a partial state 

— ■ ^-^i^^^l-^it-i^Jn-r— We--de^^ 

most important and that others really don't unde: 3 tana^.^how' im- 
portant we are. In fact, we are the victims of our own inward- 
looking! Each- of us must redevelop our commitment to the primary 
' purpose of this institution and then use personal initiative to 
see thai; the job gets done properly. 

7v. . The 20 "probable cause" items seem to distribute themselves 

acroHs several catagories , as : physical isolation ^ trust, com- 
munication » conceptual difference,' and institutional goals. I 
notice that the majority ranking on those items that can' be 
. classed as "institutional goal" items\ is, on average, 3.'' 

- This would imply, to me, either that our .institutional goals are 
relatively clear to the majority"* of respondents or that our j 
institutional goals are relatively . unimportant to .the majority , 
or that the setting of institutional goals is a, hopeless task, 
and should defer to the more inmiediate concerns of day-to-day 

• operation. - . 



.Though I have no illusions :about the likelihood of ~our ever 
arriving at consensual institutional goals, I still hold that, 
the meaning of any operation, academic or counseling, can be ' 
derived .only from its context.. To "improve" either teaching. qr 
counseling without reference to some' end is meaxiingless. 

I think that all of our college serviqes' are being continually, 
whfp-sawed between "academica'^. and the "open door between 
"remediation" and' "retention ," between- "transfer" and "terminal," 
between "individualized instruction" ■ and "PTE." Ho' institution 
can be all things to all people. Those that try may well 'evolve 
to become "perfunctory'' people .processors ." 



• ' -222- 

~ ' - . APPEIIDIX F (contin^jed)" 

General Coimnent: ' - • 

^ For us to become merely schizophrenic would seem an improverient : 
in our present circumstance, ve are required to be niulti- 
phrenic. -Institutional goals based on societal consensus and 
the resources *to realize them seem to be the basis that is 
required to design and measure operations. .1 have given maximu-n 
^~ priority to tJiose items on "ohe inventory. ~ ' 

8. Given the problem as stated, perhaps the most effective solution 
,. could be a directeii (planned, organized, scheduled, etc.) inter-- 
action of counselors and faculty - managed, by administration. 
In the same manner,, interdisciplinary "cross-pollination" might 
be encouraged. However, perhaps this solution might be too 
"military." ' ■ ' ' \ . 

9' I have no,, time for this sort of thing. 

10. I would never have suspected I could. so easily agree with 
^mernb"ers of the faculty andT^c5ujrselTng~"St~ar^^ 
statements. Apparently, the respondents are close to consensun 
. now on this second questionnaire. . \ - ^ 
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Minority Opinions and Related Conments: Roi:nd One of Delphi • 

Counselor Sub-Group 

.Item Nijiiiber " " " . ■ 

unwilling to make the effort it takes to get involved. 

2. People vill find time and ways to inter.*ict , if they really 
want to! 

3. Both faculty and counselors spend an inordinate amount of time 
telling themselves and each other how rigorous -our jobs are. 

Attitudinal competitiveness, between counselors and faculty 
exists, but it is not dictated or encouraged by the 
"--^ institution. 

6. Too many instructors don't understand the mission of SiP.J.C, 

9- If we don't know each other as Ivaman beings, how cian we trust 
each other? . ' 

29. How about encouraging encounter-discussion groups and possibly 
planning more cross-campus opportunities to interact? This 
strategy should go a long way to breaking down barriers 
between counselors and instructors. 
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APPZriDIX F 

r-linority Opinions "and Related Coments : Remind IVo cf Delphi 

Counselor Sub-Group 



Item Kxiaber 

. ^ 1. Cooperative interaction is*p^ossible no matter what physical 

separation exists ; "too, many p.^rsons just won't mal^e the effort. 

■ Tlie phyi^lcal separatioTT ^r couiibelurb frun faculLj aii g^%tizdgiits 

Is less important than that faculty and students seem to have 
little xmderstandinp; o f vhat couns_e,lors do. 

2, The system for communication exists; ^.t just isn't used. ^ 

. .1 ' . 

3'. There is plenty of opportunity fpr interaction v-- • -. co.unselors 
and facility; it's j^is^ that no one tak -^^i the r-ivn^zi-. .llity of 
initiating or planning ■ t . 

h. Listing heavy; work load and limited institutional resources as 

problem sources is a cop-out! Maybe we all - counselors and 
" f aculty^- -are Tising^oui-" time ^ln^pproi)ria1:eax^ 

5. Unclear institutional goals are at the crux of the problem. 
They need to be more clearly defined and communicated to all, 
including students, . * ' *. , 

'- 6. V/ith the onset of P.P.B.S. and the attendant institutional reor- 
ganization along program or goal oriented lines, hopefully this ° 
will cease'to be a problem. However, we d£ need to publicize 
our objectives . and goals more aggrensiv/^Iy . 

7. Instructional pr::.;:: ..un uLjectives and goals need more defining • 
• and publicizing. 

8. Attitudinal comDeti tiveness ''-:^'\\^e'm c: un^^ ^ and faculty* 
definitel;:/ Ea-cD >f^v-titive area is caught up in its own 
P'* r/'ei ved irnpoi tance , and too little time has beer, -nipent con- 

^,^idering the mutuality of purpose^' -f Vrv:!Z^ two rea,^. 

9. Lack of tru st between counselors and f ac uLlty rests upo n their ~ 
lack of understanding of each., others tasks and responsibilitTesT"^ 
Much of this rests on their- physical separation^ 

10. Counselors d£ know of the^ "rigors" of the ^ classroom. 

Many counselors have forgotten the pressures placed on classroom 
instructors and are not sympathetic. . 

11. Instructors, g^^ierally spe'aking, 'do not understand nor appreciate 
the .role -of ^ the counselor. -They shoiad "walk' a mile in my shoes. 
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12. The past.' organizational structure of the .F..P.J.C. Isysten has not 
facilitated the "seeing "of the big picture'' - how" inirtructors - - 
and counselors should be working hand-in7glove toward staff- and 
student development - how they share in a co!!jnon institutional 
goal. ' . 

13. Both coiinselors and faculty should oe working toward the sane 
ends - the /^learned stu.dQnt." Only their means -^shonlil^differ* 

The most' important thing this reseajrch project could possibly 
accomplish would be to make counselors and faculty more aware 
of the commonality of their goals. 

h. Too raeiny S.?,J,C. instructors are frustrated university profes- ■ 
sors. They dpn^t want to teach any but tne academicall^-^ 
excellent university-bound student. 

Many inst^ctors do not understand the community college phil- 
osophy* ■ Many more undf^rstand it but Just don't agree with it! 

A ■ ■ . ■■ ■ 

\ ■ ■ 

If a well-ro^ded student is -the desired end result of the edu- 
^! cati^onaT'^roc^'s , "Ehen instructoFs' must come t15~~reaXrze~'l:hat alT"^ 
facets of the s1;udent's experience. must be attended, to - not 
just his need for facts and subject matter. Instruction alone- 
not . education. ^ ' . - . \^ ^ • 

^ ■ • ■ , - - ■ ■ • 

The vast majority of the faculty feel that they are teaching at ' 
the senior college level and do not subscribe to the community 
college philosophy Instructors seer, to feel that the coun- 
- ^^lors are resp bie for sending them students who are incom- 
petent - unaLle to read, unable to think, and very lazy. 

17. Faculty and counselors' do recognize the primary purpose- they 
share, with some notable excer* ',ons . of course] 

16. '1 ere is no need for counselors to tell instructors how to teach. 

The instructor ought^ to be better able to- determine . the / learning 
style of his students tKan the counselor who., may" only see him 
for an initial interview. 



Ideally, counselors should serve as learning process/consultants 
to the faculty.- However, with large enrollments and dwindling 
counseling staff,' this is probibly.not feasible under our 
present structi^^^. ; •'. . ■ 

19» I would reluctantly have ,to^ question the conpetency of most 

counselors in this important role of learning process consultant. 

Feedback from students indicates a' great need for instructors 
to utilize a broad 'spectrum of instructional modes and^to make 
, instruction relevant to- real life. • ' . 

■/ ■ : ' - . f"- ■ r! '. - . 
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Item Number " • - , ' ' 



Hov feasible is it to expect teachers to individualize their 
instructional modes with ever-increasing class size? 

The vast majority of instructors still rely on the lecture 
nethod, which leaves many Students academically xmdemourished. ' 

20. The prime reason coionseling i^ suffering at S.P.J. C. is because . 
individual co\mselors expend their energies providing services 
they like rather than, services students need. ' 

21. Clearwater Campus has tried decentralizing counseling and it 
has not succeeded in some areas. 

Assign counselors to spend time in academic areas whenever, and 
if , the traffic warrants^ x^. 

Assigning counselors to academic departments oro divisions- would 
serve the purpose at least of acquainting faculty with the types 
of tasks and responsibilities counselors have. 

tf- ; • ^ ■ . ■ ' ^ 

Decentralizing counseling is not a practical means of function- 

- - — - i-ng - under the -present- responsibility^, counselo 

advisement, inasmuch as .the logisti^cs of getting student files 
back and forth to many locations airound caji5)us ^ould pose prob^.. 
'lems. However, if this could be/worked out, I would agree that 
decentralization of coionseling services should take top priority. 

As long as SOLAR is a reality, total decentralization is imprac- 
tical. Somv^. part-time j decentralization should be attempted 
though, as long as we can retain some type t)f central' counseling 
services too. 

Because coiinseling and other student services are so int2rdepen7 
dent, (records, SOLAR, deans, testing, career planning, career 
library, etc.), itVwould be impractical to scatter the • coimsel-. ' 
ors. around -th,e' campus. : j' i- " . 

• ' ' ■ : • 1/ ■ ^ ■ 
This decentralization has not worked in some other colleges. 

22. Decentralization holds the key to viable college ycoxanseling : 
services . i \- 



A comselor should serve ,the whole student-^ not jiust\meet his 
academic needs in one specific area. ' \ 

■] . \ 

Coionseling specialists cajinot be afforded ifi our current .system, 
which is characterized by limited resources. 



Effective coimseling does 
subject matter areas. 



inot require expertise in specific 
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Cqmselipg • specialists > arej not the answer ^ for instructors 



Item IlTiribe.rL 



certsiinly caii be '^expert" academic ad\dsors, 
exTDert in far more than academic advising. 



Co^jjiselors are 



Counselors should spend some time in each academic department, 
thereby gaining over-all expertise in academic advising, which 
admittedly we do not have* 

Counselors should ^engage in "fish bowl counseling" - they should 
be where the students are end .easily^ accessible to them. • 



'Too much counseling specialization irf a-given academic, area 
might prove to. be deti-imental to a counselor' s-^effectiveness in 
helping all students. 

Counselors could well, develop more expertise in overall academic 
advising. Ve tend to he too often gene rali sts when the - v 
student may need sj)ecificity . 



23. 



expertise as a counselor is counseling and not- curriculum ^^d 
instruction. I see noreason for counselors to involve them- 
selves in C.^and I. except in^a very peripheral wa;>-. 



Under the 19T5-T6 reorganization plan, hopefully the campus . 
directors of curriculum- and instructional develoj^ment. will allow 
counselors to make meaningful and important contyibtitions in 
this vital area. ' . / 

. Until and unless counselors ^and faculty come to /care ^about them- 

selves, each other, and their students , ho system ^of communicar 
ti oh. will succeed. "If human being^ don't understand ahd care, , 

• the best of systems will fail. ' v> . / ■. 

■ ■ . ■ _ ' I . 

31. & 32 All counselors shoiad be teaching a class^' that/ includes orienta- 
tion, career choice,. and personal growth. (Li^e ID 150.) 

Most counselors on the Clearwater Campus do teach« a class in 
individual discovery. i 

Courses' such as individual discovery .(ID 150ji are veil received 
by students. ^ ■ . 



commonality between instructors af^d counselors ahd provides a 
bond of underst.ar^ding hetween them. 

Counselors* do'. Vteach" all the time, hut it^s mcSre like tutoring 
on a one-to-one basis. We need group expefriences and should . 
develop and- teach individual discovery tyipe courses. 
. ' * . 

33 & 38 If we as counselors demonstrate our skill/ as behavioral special- 
ists, and social' scientists, hopefully onf ejrpertise will be 

, r (' 
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recognized, valued, and' sought in the instructional process 
'and' in the totsil acadesi"c"Cormunity. ' ■ 



33, 



38,, This is where it*s.at!!i ' . 

iiO- This would put all of us "on the, same tean" and would structure 
for -0111x7 of purpose in the educational gane*, i.e., what is 
"best for the student *s whole-person growth and develop2ient>to 
survive in an :undefined future and our .responsihility to 
facilitate it* *■ " " " , 



Synthesis Comment: From one participant irj the counseling. s'^ub-group 



To me' there' is implied in statemeA^' 1, 21^ and 22^ and the 
priorities, assigne'd, that a major prolDlem exists and coTild "be ; 
solved T3y physical location and spacializatioG. I/do not 
agree, I still maintain th^/c s'^-paration. is attitudinal,' not 
physical. -I would put a high priority on (l) clarification of 
institutional, instructional, and coun<|elicg goals and b]bjec^ • 
tives (5, 6, , 27^ 28,. 29)'; and (2) 1^ enh'an cement of com- ^. 
munication ^ as^ a ma.ior pralDlem aSd solution (1, 2U, 25*)* I 
think the »maj or expertise of the counselor is "vn. tite ^under - 
standing and facilitation of student development .and growth. 
Tnus he ^become^ the -resource and service per-3onnel 'of tiie col-' 

_J.ege.; t.O:_ f aci 1 it atA^this__gr^ .through instruction programs 
and student growth ' experiences pl-anned in addition to the ■ 
classropiA experiences ^23, 25 ,-.31.>_32 , 33, 36, 39,,^0). I ^ 
think there is attitudin-al competitiveness "between instruction . 

,.and Counseling and advisement (8), "but it is not constructive 
'competitiveness as much as it is^ destructive Jealousy and ^ 
mistrust •^), I th-ink it is essential, that \\L1 of us "be -^pn- 
stantly reminded of th^ philosophical "ba^e ''upon Vhich the^^ 
system of education in ^"hich we work is "built (S^j^^'OO* is 
not a system, without •'"baa^e , and it cannot ■ function, as a whole 
if the educational 'philosophy is determined tiehind the doors 
of each classroom. or office of the institution. 
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